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PREFACE. 


gentlemen encountered, and threw materials 
within m'y reach which had been previously inac- 
cessible : nevertheless, the labour and the expense, 
requisite for completing these volumes, can only 
be appreciated by those who assisted me in tlie 
design, or who have been engaged in similar pur- 
suits in India. 

On the subversion of the government of the 
Peishwas tlie most important of their state papers, 
and of their public and secret correspondence, were 
made over to me by Mr. Elphinstone, when he 
was acting under the orders of the Marquis of 
Hastings as sole commissioner for the settlement 
of the conquered territory in the Deccan. Captain 
Henry Dundas Robertson, collector and magistrate 
of Poona, with Mr. Elphinstone’s sanction, allowed 
confidential agents employed by me, to have ac- 
cess to tiie mass of papers which were found in 
the apartments of the Peis!iwa*s palaces. TJie 
]Mahratta revenue state accounts were examined 
and extracted for me by the late Lieutenant 
John IMacIcod when first assistant to iMr. Chaplin 
who succeeded 2klr. Elphinstone as commissioner 
for the conquered territory. The records of 
the Satara government were under my own 
immediate charge, and many original papers 
of historical importance, the existence of* which 
was unknown to the Peishwas, were confided to 
me by tlie Raja. Mr. Elphinstone, when governor 
of’ Bombav, gave me free access to the reconis of 
that government ; I had read the whole both public 
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and secret up to 1795i and had extracted what 
formed many large volumes of matter relative to 
my subject, when Mr. Warden the chief secretary, 
who. had from the first afibrded every facility to 
my progress, lent me a compilation from the re- 
cords, made by himselfi which shortened my sub- 
sequent labours and afforded materials amply 
sufficient, as far as regarded English history, for 
the years that remained. Mr. Romer, political 
agent at Surat, not only read, and at his own 
expense extracted the whole of the records of the 
old Surat factory, but also sent me an important 
manuscript history in the Persian language which 
when referred to, as an authority, is acknow- 
ledged in its proper place. The viceroy of Goa 
most liberally furnished me with extracts fi-om the 
records of the Portuguese government ; and the 
Court of Directors allowed me to have partial 
access to those tin the East India House for some 
particulars from the Bengal correspondence, and 
for authenticating a variety of facts, originally ob- 
tained from Mahratta authorities, but of which 
there is no trace in the secretary’s office at Bombay. 
The gentlemen of the India house were on every 
occasion most obliging : the very old records, under 
Dr. Wilkins, which I could not have read without 
great trouble, were made perfectly easy by the in- 
telligence and kindness of Mr. Armstrong, one of 
the gentlemen in the office of Mr. Platt. 

In regard to native authorities, besides the im- 
portant papers already mentioned, records of tern- 
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pies and private repositories were searched at my 
request j family legends, imperial and royal deeds, 
public and private correspondence, and state papers 
in possession of the dscendants of men once high 
in authority ; law suits and law decisions ; and 
manuscripts of every description in Persian and 
Mahratta, which had any reference to my sub- 
ject, were procured from all quarters, cost what 
they might. Upwards of one hundred of these 
manuscripts, some of them histories at least as 
voluminous as my whole work, were translated 
purposely for it. My intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with many of the Mahratta chiefs, ‘and with 
several of the great Brarain families in the country, 
some of the members of which were actors in the 
events which I have attempted to record, afforded ad- 
vantages which few Europeans could have enjoyed, 
especially as a great deal of the information was 
obtained during the last revolution in Maharashtra, 
when numerous old papers, which at any other 
period would not have been so readily produced, 
were brought forward for the purpose of substan- 
tiating just claims, or setting up unfounded pre- 
tensions. Latterly, however, I have to acknow- 
ledge many instances of disinterested liberality 
both from Bramins and Mahrattas, who of their 
own accord presented me with many valuable do- 
cuments, and frequently communicated their opi- 
nions with much, kindness and candour. 

• Next to Mr. Elphinstone, to whom I am indebted, 
not only for the situation which procured me most 
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of tliesc advantages, but for an encouragement, 
without which I might never liave. ventured ta 
prosecute this work, I am chiefly obliged to my 
friends. Captain Henry Adams, revenue-surveyor 
to the Raja of Satiira, and Mr. William Richard 
Morris of the Bombay civil service, then acting as 
my first assistant. These gentlemen translated 
many hundreds of deeds and letters, numerous 
treaties, several voluminous histories ; and, for 
years together, were ever ready, at all hours after 
the transaction of public business, to give up 
their time in furtherance of my object. Captain 
Adams is the compiler, 'in many parts the surveyor 
of the Map of Maharashtra, which accompanies 
these volumes. I regret the necessity for its re- 
duction, from a scale of six inches to a degree to 
that of its present comparatively incomplete size ; 
still, however, the situations and distances of the 
places laid down, will, I believe, be found more 
correct than those of any map of that country 
hitherto published ; and I am equally bound to 
acknowledge my obligations for the information I 
obtained, as if it had been offered to the public in 
its more perfect form. The original materials 
for Captain Adams’s map, were procured from his 
own surveys, from tliose of the late Captain Challen 
of. Bombay, and of the late Captain Garling of 
Madras ; which last were sent to me by Lieutenant 
Frederick Burr of the Nizam’s service, filled up in 
many places from his own routes. Captain James 
Cruickshank, revenue-surveyor in Guzerat, with 
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permission from the Bombay government, furnished 
me with such information as the records of the 
office of the late surveyor-general Reynolds afford, 
and with Sir John Malcolm’s map of Malwa, which, 
although then unpublished, that officer readily al- 
lowed me to use. Finally, the Court of Directors 
granted me permission to publish the information 
thus collected. > 

There were several drawings, and some likenesses 
of natives, by European artists, procured for the 
purpose of accompanying the history. Two of 
the drawings from the ruins of Beejapoor, by. Lieu- 
tenant W. W. Dowell, of the Bombay establish- 
ment, the same gentleman to whom I am indebted 
for the frontispiece to volume 1st, were executed 
with admirable fidelity and precision, and would 
have been highly ornamental, if not illustrative ; 
but as it was found that such minute engravings 
must have added greatly to the expense of the 
publication, which it was of importance to render 
moderate, I have been obliged to omit them. 

A great part of this work was written in India j 
and as the chapters were prepared, I submitted 
them to all those gentlemen on the spot, who, from 
their situations or pursuits, seemed most likely to 
be able to corroborate facts, or to correct eiTors. 
It would be too long a list, nor can it be expected 
that I should enumerate all those who were so 
kind as to read portions of the manuscript, both in 
India 'and in England ; but my thanks are due to 
Mr. William Erskine, of Edinburgh j to Lieutenant- 
Colonels Shuldham and Vans Kennedy, of Bom- 
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bay; (o Sir Janu’s Markintosli ; to Mr. Mill; to 
Mr. .Tonkins; to Lionlotiant-C’olonol Briggs; atul 
to Licntonant .b'lin MaoLcoil, whoso premalnrc 
fate, iji being cnt ofV by a fever, at Bnsbirc, where 
be bad been appointed political resident, may be 
justly regarded as a loss to bis country. 

1 have thus endeavonrod to express my acknow- 
ledgments to all who favonrod me with tlicir advice 
or opinion, or who, in the slightest degree, assisted 
or eonlribnted to lbe<e volnmes : my })articnlar ob- 
ligations are commonly rejjcated in notes, where 
each subject is mentioned ; but if I have omitted, 
in any one insi.nice, to express what is justly due 
either to Kuropean or to Native, I can only say, 
the omission is not intentional, and ])rocceds from 
no desire to aj)proj)riate to myself one iota of merit 
to which another can fairlv lav claim. 

I am very sensible that I appear before the public 
under great disadvantages, as, indeed, every one 
must do, who having (piitled school at sixteen, has 
been constantly occnj)ied nearly nine-tenths of the 
next twenty-one years of bis life in the most active 
duties of the civil or military services of India ; 
for, however well such a life may fit us for acquir- 
ing some kinds of infbrm.ation, it is in other respects 
ill-calculated for i)rcj)aring us for the task of 
historians ; yet unless some of the members 
of our service undertake such works, whence 
arc the materi.als (or the future historian to be de- 
rived, or how is England to become acquainted 
with India? Whilst I solicit indulgence, however. 
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to such defects as arise from this cause, it is also 
due to myself to apprize the reader, that independ- 
ent of want of skill in the author, there are difficul- 
ties incidental to the present subject, besides harsh 
names and intricate details, with which even a 
proficient in the art of writing must have been em- 
barrassed. The rise of the Mahrattas was chiefly 
attributable to the confusion of other states, and it 
was generally an object of their policy to render 
every thing as intricate as possible, and to destroy 
records of rightful possession. As their armies 
overran the country, their history becomes blended 
with that of every other state in India, and may seem 
to partake of the disorder which they spread. As the 
only method, therefore, of preserving regularity, I 
have sometimes been obliged, when the confusion be- 
comes extreme, rather to observe the chronological 
series of events than to follow out the connection of 
the subjects ; a mode which will appear in some parts, 
especially of the first volume, to partake more of 
the form of annals than I could have wished ; but 
persons who are better judges of composition than 
I pretend to be, found, upon examination, that 
the remedy might have obliged me either to 
generalize too much, or, what would have been 
still worse, to amplify unnecessarily. I have 
also afibrded some explanations for the benefit 
of European readers, which those of India may 
deem superfluous ; and on the other hand I have 
mentioned some names and circumstances, which 
1 am certain, will hereafter prove useful to persons in 
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the Malirattn country, but wliicli others may think 
might have been advantageously omitted. 

There being differences of opinion as to whether 
the writer of history should always draw his own 
conclusions, or leave the reader to reflect for him- 
self I may expect censure or approbation accord- 
ing to'the taste of parties. I have never spared my 
sentiments when it became my duty to offer them ; 
but I have certainly rather endeavoured to supply 
facts than to obtrude my own commentaries ; and 
though I am well aware that, to gain confidence 
with the one half of the world, one has only to as- 
sume it, I trust that I shall not have the less credit 
vdth the other for frankly acknowledging a distrust 
in myself. 

It will also be apparent, that though I have 
spared no pains to verify my facts, I have seldom 
thought it necessary to contradict previous mis- 
statements ; for so many inaccuracies have been 
published on many points of Mahratta history, 
that it seemed far better simply to refer to my 
authorities, where strong and undeniable, than to 
enter on a field of endless controversy. At the 
same time I have endeavoured to give every 
opinion its due consideration ; and, wherever it 
seemed of importance to state conflicting senti- 
ments, I have not failed to lay them candidly 
before the reader, that he might rather exercise 
his own judgment than trust implicitly to mine. 
Still, however, in such a work many errors must 
exist; of these, I can only say, I shall feel obliged 
to any person who, after due consi ation and 
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inquiry, will have the goodness, publicly or privately, 
to point them out. 

In regard to orthography, where Indian names 
have already become familiar to the English 
reader, I have seldom altered their usual spelling, 
however unlike the manner in which they are pro- 
nounced by the natives but in other instances I 


have, with, some exceptions, nearly followed the 


system of Dr. Gilchrist ; 

thus, 


A, - as in Hall. 

N> * as in Nbt. 

B, Bh, - Bud, Abhor. 

0, 00, 

- Hole, Cool. 

C, Ch, - Cart, Church. 

P, Ph, - 

Put, Loophole. 

D, Dh, - Dad, Adhere. 

a ' 

- Liquor. 

E, Ee, - There, Been. 

R, . 

- Ram. 

F, - - Fill. 

S, Sh, - 

Sin, Sheen. 

G, Gh, - Gun, Doghole. 

T,Th, 

? Tent, 'Nuthook. 

H, - - How. 

U, - 

- But. 

I, - Sin. 

V, - 

Vend. 

J, - - Judge. 

w,. 

- Were. 

K, Kh, - £ing,Milkhouse. 

Y, - 

Youdi. 

L, - Lamb. 

M, - - Man.' 

jZ, ^ - 

- Zany. 

N.JS. ao, ou, and otu, arc 
house. 

all to be 

sounded like ou in 

London, May 30, 1826. 



* The instances which immediately 

occur to mCj 

, where 1 have deviated. 

from this rule, are outer, an incarnation, for what is more generally written 
fivatar ; wukeel for vakeel ^ JD/ions/oy, tlic n sounded like the French n in son, 


for Hhoiht or Sounceilo ; and Toongbuddra for Tumbooddra. Toongbuddra 
Is correctly written, because 1 have occasion to mention tlie Toong distinct 
from the Buddra, and my car bad become so accustomed to the other words, 
that 1 wrote tlicm os I was tn the doily liabit of licaring them pronounced, 
^vithout being able to avoid doing so. 
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Note. 

The above is ar^resentation qfBhoxoanee, the famous Sword 
of Sivajee ; and (f a Wagmck, the instrument with which he 
murdered the General (fthe Beejapoor army^ 

The Vignette at the top of the Index at- the end of V oh S. 
represents the Siiha Kutar, or grand state seal of the Mahratta 
Empire : hath the sniord and seat were taJcenfiom the origfnah 
at Satard. 
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Tl lJi MAHRATTyVS. 


Prclminauf Ohsn^'aihms re^prctiu]^ the Gcoj^rnphy^ C/nV/ 
/’Vnfwrrx, Cfimnfr, IVo;)fr, Lrnniinq, JEor/j/ I/»fon/, 

ami histitutiojis of the Mahrnttn Counirjf* 

AccoitniNf; to Hindoo geographers, the Deccan, 
or country south of the Nerhuddah, and Maha- 
unddee rivers, consists of a considerable nuinher 
of parts; hnt there arc live ])rincij)al divisions, 
named Drawed, Carnatic, Andnr, or Tclingana, 
Gondwaneli*, and ^laharaslitra. All well informed 
Hindoos talk familiarly of these divisions, but they 
disagree materially as to their cxlcnl. Colonel 
Wilks, in the absence of more direct evidence, has 
adopted the best practical rule of ascertaining their 
boundaries, by tracing them according to the sjiace 
over which each particidar language is now spoken. 

The portion termed Drawed extends from Cai'i* 
Comorin to the north of I^Iadras : in this tract t'-c 

• Tiic mountainous tract called Gondtvancli i# ^ J 
a savage race of people, wiio, as they are not xr.- 

supposed never to have been conquered. 
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HISTORY OF THE MAHRATTAS. 


Tamul* is the vernacular tongue. The ancient 
Carnatic, is comprehended in the great table land 
between Malabar and the coast now known by the 
name of Coromandel : the Ghauts, or chain of 
hills on both sides, form its boundary to the east 
and west ; but it extends in an angle between 
Telingana and Maharashtra, aS far north as the 
Manjera river ; from which point it forms the 
western boundary of the former, and the south- 
eastern boundary of the latter. Telingana, com- 
mencing southwards about Pulicat, or the northern 
extremity of Drawed, extends to Sicacole in Orissa; 
which last, together with Gondwaneh, occupies the 
space between Telingana and the Mahanuddee. 
The fifth division, which forms the western bound- 
ary of Gondwaneh and Telingana, it will be ne- 
cessary to define with more precision. 

Maharashtra is the native country of the people 
whose history it is now proposed to trace. . Dif- 
ferent limits are assigned to this great portion of 
the Deccan. According to the Tutwa, one of 
the books of the Jotush SlmsteVy or Hindoo As,- 
tronomy, Maharashtra extends no fartlier than the 
Chandore range of hills, where Kolwun, Buglana, 
and Candeish are represen ted. as its northern bound- 
ary, and all beyond those countries is indiscrimi- 
nately termed Vendhiadree. 

The tract between Chandore and Eroor Manjera, 

^ Malabar, Toolava, and jSohurasht, three divisions of the 
Malabar coast, though not expressly comprised in the limits of 
Drawed and Carnatic, are, from the similarity of their lan- 
guages, considered as attached to these divisions respectively ; 
viz. Malabar or Kerala to Drawed, and Toolava and Gohurasht 
to Carnatic. 
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on the Kistna, is certainly the most decidedly 
Mahratta, and in it there is the least variation in 
•the language ; but .following the rule adverted to, 
in its more extended sense, Maharashtra is that 
space which is bounded on the north by the Saut- 
poora mountains* j and extends from Naundode on 
the west, along those mountains, to the Wyne 
Gunga, east of Nagpoor. The western bank of 
that river forms a part of the eastern boundary 
until it falls into the Wurda. From the junction 
of these rivers, it may be traced up the east bank 
of the Wurda to Manikdroog, and thence west- 
ward to Mahoor. From this last place a waving 
line may be extended to Goa, whilst on the west 
it is bounded by the ocean. 

The Mahratta language prevails throughout this 
great tract of country ; but in a space so extensive, 
there are, of course, various dialects of it, vdth a, 
mixture of other tongues towards the verge of the 
boundaries ; and there is a small space-about Surat, 
Baroach, and Rajpeeplee, where the Guzeratte'e 
is spoken, but which may be excluded, by an ima- 
ginary line drawn Jfrom Damaun to the middle of 
the Naundode district, or western point of the 
Sautpoora range, whence this definition of Ma- 
harashtra commences. The whole tract compre- 
hends a surface of upwards of 102,000 square 
miles, and its present population, estimated prin- 
cipally from the returns of the collectors in the 
territory, lately conquered by the British govern- 

* The Sautpoora is properly, I am informed by Major Tod, 
the range adjoining the Vendhiainountains to the south, but tlie 
Mahrattas term the whole Sautpoora, 
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inent, is about six millions, or at the average rate 
of fifty-nine souls to the square mile. 

Maharashtra, from its still retaining a distinct 
language, from its giving name to a class of Bra- 
mins, and the general appellation of Mahrattas to 
its inhabitants, Avas, perhaps, at some very distant 
period, under one Raja or Hindoo prince. There 
is, however, no direct evidence to support this 
conjecture j nor is there any ancient history in the 
country, excepting the fabulous legends called 
Poorans, which relate to the actions of gods and 
men, and which, though probably founded on his- 
torical truth, are yet so involved in mythological 
obscurity, that no research is ever likely to recon- 
cile them with real events. * 

* One of, these Poorans, which recounts the exploits of Pu- 
reshram in his war with theKshittrees, mentions, that at the close 
of it, having extirpated thie Kshittrees and oppressive Rajas, 
and conferred the conquered territory on the Bramins, they did 
not choose that he should reside amongst them, which induced 
Pureshram to repair to the western coast of the Deccan, and 
to petition the sea for a place of residence. This request, 
however, was not willingly acceded to ; but Pureshram bent 
his bow, and let fly an arrow from the top of the great western 
mountains, at which the ocean was intimidated, and receding 
before it to the point at which it fell,' left dry the extensive 
tract of country now known by the name of the Concan 
and' Malabar coast. In this space difPerent languages are 
spoken, and Hindoo geographers divide it into seven parts, 
viz." 1 . Kerala, 2 . Toolava, 3 . Gohurasht, 4 . Concan, or Kum- 
pun, 5. Kurar, 6. Wurar, and 7. Burbur; these are. sup-, 
posed' to extend from the Paniany river, to Mount Dilly, 
Dureea Bhadurghur, Sewdasheogurh, or Cape Ramas, Dedgurb, 
Bencoote, Bassein, and the Taptee. river respectively. The 
three first, as mentioned in a. preceding note, are attached to 
Drawed and Carnatic ; the four last are now, by the natives, 
indiscriminately included in the lower Concaoj or Concan below 
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The Coiican is tlial part of Maliaraslitra which 
lies between the Ghauts * and the sea, and extends 
along tlie coast, from Scwdasheogiirh to the Tap- 
tee. Although so far below the great chain of 
mountains stretching along parallel with thewestern 
coast of India, it must not be considered a flat 
country ; on the contrary, the Concan is in most 
parts remarkably rugged and broken, interspersed 
with huge mountains and thick jungles, intersected 
by rivers and numberless rivulets ; rocky and clear, 
until the}' descend on the level, where they are 
aflected by the tide, when they are very deep and 
muddy. The roads are generally stony footpaths, 
and become more inaccessible as they approach 
the Syhadree mountains, which, except in places 
rendered more practicable by the British govern- 
ment, can only be ascended by narrow paths and 
defiles, sometimes so precipitous that a led horse 


the Gliauts. When the Concan simply is mentioned in tliis 
work, it is to be understood, as it is gcncrall)* considered by 
Europeans, to extend from the sea to the line at which the 
Ghauts run into the lower country. When Concan-Gliaut- 
Mahta is specified, it is applicable to a particular tract of 
mountainous country hereafter described. 

• Ghaut literally means a break, but in the common accept- 
ation, it signifies a pass over any range of lulls, and is thus ap- 
plied to designate the hills themselves. WHicn Ghauts arc 
mentioned in this or any Indian history, the reader must bear 
in mind what Ghauts, or rather what particular range of hills 
are alluded to ; the Ghauts, however, especially on the Bom- 
bay side, arc the distinguishing appellation of that' immense 
chain of hills, which extends along the whole western coast of 
India, and is. now more correctly termed the Syhadree (cor- 
ruptly Shyadree) mountains. Ghaut also is sometimes applied 
to a ford, or the landing-place on the bank of a river, a sense 
in which we shall never have occasion to use it. 

B 3 ‘ 
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can Ts-ith diniculty keep liis footing. When 'as*- 
ccncling, and on gaining the summit of any of 
tliese passes, cspeeially to the southward of Poona, 
the scenery whicli every where presents itself is of 
the graniiest kind. Some idea of it may be formed 
by imagining mountains succeeding mountains, 
three or four thousand feet higli, covered witli trees, 
except in places where the huge, black, barren rocks 
are so solid as to prevent the hardiest shrub from 
finding root in their clefts. Tlic verdure about the 
Ghauts to the southward of Poona is perpetual, but 
during the rainy season, especially towards the latter 
part of it, when the torrents are })Ouring from the sides 
of the mountains, the eficct is greatly heightened 
oy tlie extreme luxuriance of vegetation ; wliilst 
gleams of sunshine, reflected from the breaking 
masses of clouds, give ii thousand evanescent tints 
io every hill they light upon. Tempests and thun- 
der storms, both at the commencement and close 
of the south-west monsoon, are very frequent, and 
in that region, these awful phenomena of nature 
are, in a tenfold degree, tremendous and sublime. 

Notwithstanding the roughness of feature Avhich 
characterizes the Concan, it is in many parts re- 
markably fertile. Its breadth, from the sea to the 
summit of the Syhadree range, is of unequal extent, 
varying from twenty-five to fifty miles. The top, 
or table land, Avhich is, in many places, A’^ery exten- 
sive, forms part of Avliat the natives call Concan- 
Ghaut-Mahta, or Concan on the top, to distinguish 
it from Thul-Coiican, or Concan beloAv the Ghauts. 
The highest part of the ridge is that AA'hich imme- 
diately faces the Concan, and the summit is gene- 
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rally from one to two thousand feet above the table 
land. The breadth of the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta 
is about twenty or twenty-five miles, and compre- 
hends all the mountainous tract on the upper or 
eastern side, including the vallies that lie between 
the smaller branches of hills. The Mahrattas, in 
short, reckon the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from the 
point at which these branches terminate in the 
plain on the eastern side, to the summit of the 
ridge facing the Concan. 

The Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, from Joonere to Ko- 
lapoor, is divided into the Mawuls, the Khoras, and 
the Mooras : these are names used by the natives, 
both for parts of the table land and the vallies. 
The whole tract is populous, and the vallies are 
now well cultivated. The inhabitants are remarkable 
for their simple, inofiensive demeanour, but they are 
hardy and patient, and, as the well known Mawu- 
lees of Sivajee, we shall find them led on to active 
and daring enterprise. North of Joonere these 
vallies are not so well cultivated, and the inhabit- 
ants are for the most part Bheels and Koolees, 
predatory tribes, who, in their wildest state, subsist 
by hunting and plundering. The Mawuls, Kho- 
ras, and indeed the whole of the Ghaut-Mahta, is 
infested by wild beasts, particularly the royal tiger, 
which is here found very fierce and destructive. 

In the Ghauts, and along the hills alluded to, 
both above and below the great range, the summits 
are frequently crowned, or girded towards the top, 
by large massy basaltic rocks. These, with little 
aid from art, are capable of being formed into for- 
ti-esses, which, independent of the extreme diffi- 

B 4 * 
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culty of approach, often seem in themselves im- 
pregnable. • In many of them there are springs of 
the finest' water, and in all a supply can be secured 
in tanks, or reservoirs, during the periodical rains 
from May to October. Throughout that period of 
the year it is -scarcely possible for troops to act in 
the Ghaut-Mahta; as, superadded to the steep, 
rugged, rocky hills, and the deep, winding dells, 
covered- like the mountains by high trees, or tan- 
gled with low impervious brush-wood, there is 
almost perpetual rain ; most of the rivulets are then 
frequently swollen into impassable torrents, and 
there is a. chilling damp in the fbrests,-exceedingly 
insalubrious to persons . not inured to its influence j 
in short, in a military point of view, there is pro- 
bably no stronger country in the world. 

; The Ghaut-Mahta is succeeded by the open 
-country, or Desh, which generally becomes more 
and more level to the eastward j but there are four 
great ranges of hills, running west and east, ex- 
tending far. beyond, the ordinary branches of the 
Syhadree mountains. In succession to the'Saut- 
poora or northern boundary of Maharashtra, there 
are, the great chain, commonly called the Chandore 
range, extending from Rhoura to the heart ofBerar ; 
the Ahmednugur hills from Joonere to Sheer ; the 
range immediately to the southward of Poona ; and 
the Mahdeo hills to the north of Satara. * 

^ I have had no opportunity of ascertaining, but the Chan- 
dore hills are probably the highest above tlie level of the sea : 
there is a very perceptible fall in the country from Chandore 
to the Taptee, and from the Mahdeo ^hills to the Warna and 
Kistna. 
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• The general aspect of Malirashtra is hilly, the 
vallies are well watered, and the climate is perhaps 
the most salubrious in India j but in regard to cul- 
tivation, soil, and products, it is inferior to most 
other parts of that fertile region. 

The principal rivers are the Nerbuddah, the 
Taptee, the Godavery, the Beema, and the Kistna. 
For some distance along the banks of these rivers 
the soil is in general excellent, and the crops 
raised cannot be exceeded in plenty and. luxuri- 
ance. The banks of the Godavery, or Gunga as 
it is termed by the Mahrattas, the Beema and its 
ti’ibutary streams, the Neera and the Maun, are all 
celebrated for their breed of horses*, .particularly 
the two last, which, though small, are accounted 
the best and the hardiest that are reared in the 
Deccan. 

The mass of the population, in the country thus 
briefly described, are Hindoos, who, by the ordi- 
nances of their sacred writings, are divided into the 
four well known casts of Bramin, Kshitti'ee, Weysh, 
and Shooder ; but all these classes, though nomin- 
ally preserved, are degenerated, extinct, or greatly 
subdivided. 

* These are distinguished by the name of the place where 
they* have been reared; Gung-thuree, Bheem-thuree, Neer- 
thuree, and Maun Desh. Thuree means the dale or sh'aih in 
the neighbourhood of a river, and the appellations here men- 
tioned are used by the Mahrattas in speaking of these coun- 
tries, in preference to any other name by which subdivisions 
of the country were marked by Mahomedans. Berar is like- 
wise celebrated for the hardiness, but not for the beauty of its 
horses. 
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The Bramins * are the priesthood, whose lives 
ought to be spent in worshipping and contemplat- 
ing the Divinity, and teaching, by precept and ex- 
ample, what is, proper to be observed by the rest 
of mankind, to enable them to gain the favour of 
the gods, and to attain a more exalted state in 
their transmigration. They ought to have no in- 
terference in worldly concerns ; but they have long 
been the principal officers, civil and military, in all 
Hindoo states. Those Bramins who strictly follow 
the tenets of their faith, and devote their lives to 
the study of what Hindoos conceive the divine or- 
dinances, are held in great esteem ; but otherwise, 
in the Mahratta country, there is no veneration for 
the Bramin character. 

Independent of the two Mahratta divisions of 


Tlicrc arc in India two general divisions of Bramins, term- 
ed the Pnrtcli Gotir, and the Punch Draxved ; these two arc sub- 
divided into five each ; tljc Punch Gour belong to what 1ms 
been termed b}* Rcnncib Hindoostnn Proper, or the country 
north of the Nerbuddah, and the other five to Guzerat, and 
the country south of that river, and the Vendhia or (as they 
have been already noticed by the more familiar Mahratta name 
of) the Sautpoora mountains. Those south of the N’crbuddali 
arc the Maharasht^ the Andur^ or Telingy the Dratcedf and the 
CarnrMc^ Tlic Goojttr arc of Guzerat. 

Besides the great divisions of Mahdeo lihiigtj and Vhhnoo 
or the respective follov/crs of Mahdeo and Vishnoci, 
there are a great number of subdivisions in all these five classes 
of Bramins, whose appellations correspond with four of the 
great divisionc of the ancient definition of the Dcccan already 
given; tliey al?o derive ili'tinctions from any of tiic four Vedas 
in winch they may be primarily in>>tructcd. 
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•Concanist or those who beloiig to the country 
below the Ghauts, and Deshist, or those of the ter- 
ritory above, there are in the Mahratta country eight 
classes f of Bramins, who differ from each other in 

* The Pcishwa, who attained sovereign authority in the Mah- 
ratta nation, were of this class. Concanists, from this circum- 
stance, and the power which it natural!}^ threw into their hands, 
pretend to some superiority in cast; but these pretensions are 
not ,well founded. They are termed Chitpaxmm^ which, amongst 
other significations, means “ a dead body raised.” Their origin, 
according to what is mentioned in a Sanscrit work, entitled 
The Syhadrce Kind^ was fourteen dead bodies of different casts 
that had been drowned in the sea ; whence they were trans- 
ported by Vishnoo in his outar of Pureshram, after he had 
forced the sea to give up the Concan, or Ptireshram Ksheter^ 
and re-animated to people his new country. From these fourteen 
families sprang the Concanee Bramins, who are now distin- 
guished by sixty surnames. The Deshist Bramins, although 
they have surnames, prefer the distinction of their father’s 
name, or the place of their residence, to their surname, which 
they will seldom mention. 

The Concanist Bramins, before the elevation of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, commonly called the first, though in fact the fifth 
Peishwa, were not employed as clerks and men of business, 
but as hurhariis and spies. They carefully suppress or destroy 
' all copies of the Syhadree Kind^ where their origin is mentioned, 
and a respectable Bramin of Waee was, a few years ago, dis- 
graced by Bajee Rao for having a copy of it. Tlie Concanists 
say, that the word cMipa'voun was originally cliitpolde^ literally 
signifying searing the heart,’^ made use of in their addresses to 
their patron Pureshram for not attending to their petitions ; 
this expression, however, being considered undutiful, or im- 
proper, was changed to chitpaxmriy pure-hearted,^’ which they 
interpret a sinner pardoned.” 

Of all the Bramins with whom I am acquainted, the Con- 
canists are the most sensible and intelligent. 

f Their names, arranged according to their degree, are 
1. Kurara, 2. Yajurwedee, or Mahadinjen, 3. Eannoo, 4*. Deo- 
rookay, 5. Kirwunt, 6. Shenwee, 7. Tirgool, and 8. Suwassay.^ 
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some of their usages, and present, to those accus- 
tomed to observe them, perceptible differences 
both of character and appearance. 

The second of the four grand classes of Hindoos 
is termed Kshittree, or the military body. Tlie 
pure Kshittrees are considered extinct; but the 
Rajpoots *, who assume their appellation and their 
privileges, are the least degenerate of their de- 
scendants. 

The third grand class is the Weysht, or the 
mercantile community. 


* Rajapootras, or literally the Children of Rajas. They arc 
the offspring of Kshittree Rajas with women of other casts, 
and are said to have existed since about the year 2000 of the 
, Kalhee Yoog. 

f The real Weysh is also said to be extinct ; the Wances, or 
Banians, occupy their place ; but of a long list of the classes 
of Banians, there is not one of the subdivisions that is real 
Weysh. The class termed Komtec which is most common In 
Tclingana, is the least degenerate. The other Banians in the 
Mahratta country are the Lingati^ Goojur^ and Javu The 
"Lingait, although their Banians reckon themselves Weysh, arc, 
like the Jain, a distinct sect ; they arc divided into three classes, 
termed Silwunt, Punchum, and Tirulee; their Gooroos, or 
priests, arc termed Jungum ; they derive their appellation from 
wearing the Ling, an obscene symbol of both Mahdeo and 
Vishnoo. Tliey will not eat what has been cooked by a Bra- 
min, and they differ in their religious tenets, denying the 
doctrine of metempsychosis ; the}^ are also deficient in some 
domestic observances rigidly practised by other Hindoos. Tlic 
Goojurget their name rather from their country than their 
cast, being originally from Guzerat. Tlicre arc also Bramins 
who arc Goojurs. TIic Jains are not so common in Maharash*| 
tra as in the country south of the Kistna. A good account ofy: 
this remarkable sect has been given by Colonel Mackenzie, in j* 
the Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. 
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The last of the four grand classes is the Shooder : 
they are properly .the cultivators, and as such, are 
known in the Mahratta country by the . name of 
Koonhec. 

But besides these four grand divisions, there are 
a vast number of Hindoos, the intermixed progeny 
of the four classes and of each other. They are 
not, however, what the European reader might 
fancy as outcasts : they have a community of their 
own, and ranks, professions, and employments 
peculiar to themselves, of which there are au infi- 
nite number. All trades and artizans are of this 
irregular offspring, and classed, in Maharashtra, 
under the general appellation of Shunhej^ atee. * 

* Independent of other Hindoo observances, all classes of 
tlic Slmnkcijatee have a sort of moral and religious government 
amongst themselves : they have heads or chiefs, now termed 
Muqudum, Chowdree, &c. &c. whose power seems to be the 
result of supposed suffrage, rather than of any regular election. 
There is no one Muqudum who has any very general authority 
in the Mahratta country ; but all classes are subject to the same 
sort of rules : they are frequentlj’- strict in enforcing both 
spiritual and temporal observances. An infringement of what 
is customary is liable to a general inquiry in the community, 
every member of which may be readily roused to a jealous 
defence of what is considered either privilege or propriety. 
The lower casts of the Shunkerjatee are not less particular than 
the otliers ; and hence it is, that in native regiments, the Euro- 
pean officers oflen complain of having no trouble with affairs 
of cast except among low-cast men. For the origin of the 
Shunkerjatee, to those who may be desirous of acquiring 
minute information, reference may be made to Mr. Colebrook’s 
writings on the subject, in the Asiatic Researches, vol. v. 
The most remarkable thing in the classification of the Shunker- 
jatee is, lhat the ofispring of the Shooder, with a woman of 
the Bramin class, is the lowest of all. The term Shunkerjatee, 
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From all casts and classes there arc devotees, 
■who, renouncing the world, assume a religious cha- 
racter, which is generally put on in order to attain 
a larger share of what they pretend to give up ; but 
some have been exemplary in their conduct, and, 
by the tenor of their lives, as well as their penance 
and observances, are supposed to have been ani- 
mated by hopes paramount to all bodily suffering, 
and to have looked for no earthly reward ; that in 
them even vanity was subdued, and that they were 
superior to that greatest of all seductions, the praise 
of their fellow-men. A person of such a character 
is termed a Sadhoo ; he may be of any cast, or 
persuasion j for a Hindoo admits tiiat there may be 
pure devotion in any religion, sex, or cast. Of 
the Sadhoos, or saints that have been famous in 
Maharashtra, Kubheer * was a Mahomedan, Took- 
aram a Banian, Kanhoo Patra, a woman born of 
the dancing tribe, and Choka Mela was a Mhar or 
Dher. 

Bramin devotees are of three sorts, Brimhacha- 
ree t> Wan Prist, and Sunneashee. 


in the Mahratta country, is applied to the mixed classes, Trhich, 
in many other parts of India, and in Sanscrit manuscripts, are 
styled Wum Shtinhir .• this term is in use in Maharashtra, but 
is applied to any sort of employment in which a person may be 
engaged unbecoming his cast. A Bramin’s child by a slave 
girl is termed Sindey. 

* Kubheer lived a Mohomedan ; but when dead, the Hindoos 
claimed him as a Sadhoo. 

•J- Though this be a name for those devotees who are rigid 
students for twelve years, all Bramin boys are termed Brim- 
httcharee from the time of their admission into their cast, that 
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Banians, though there arc many devotees from 
this class of people, are not so apt to become so, as 
the other casts. 

The Rajpoots, however, and all classes of Shoo- 
ders * may become Gosaeens and Byragees. f 
When a Bramin assumes either of these charac- 
ters, he forfeits all claim to cast as a Bramin. Yet 
Gosaeen is a familiar name for the followers and 
disciples of the famous Mahapoorusli f, and Brim- 


is, from the period at which the ceremony of the Moonj is 
performed until the consummation of their marriage, when 
they^ become Grchuslli^ or liouseholdcrs. The ceremony of the 
Moonj is performed in all Hindoo families of the higher casts, 
of which the males may be entitled to use. the Ja7Kua, or dis- 
tinguishing thread worn next the skin. This takes place when 
the boy is five or six years old, and the occasion is celebrated 
with more or less pomp, according to the wealth or poverty of 
the parents. The ceremony is performed by the household 
priest, who is called Gooroo, or Oopadheea, and, in itself, is 
merel}^ fastening a piece of cloth about the child’s middle, and 
tying the Janwa diagonally across the body, over the right 
shoulder ; whilst the Gaycbii a mystical Sanscrit verse, is pro- 
nounced by the child’s father, which all Bramins know, but 
none ought to disclose. Previous to this, the child is not a 
Bramin, or accountable for omissions or infringements in eating, 
bathing, &c. &c. 

* The Gaolees, or milkmen, hold the highest rank amongst 
the Shooders ; some say by descent, others by their being born 
in emplo}nnent about that most sacred animal the cow. Na- 
wees, or barbers, from being frequently in contact with Bramins, 
likexrise acquire a reflected superiority, but they are properly 
of the Shunkerjatee. 

•\ Hindoo devotees, who subsist on charity, are oflen indis- 
criminately termed Fuqeers by Europeans ; though the term 
is applicable to Mahomedan beggars only. 

:j: An explanation of this word will appear hereafter. 
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Imcharec, liamdass Svvamy, tlie S2)irjtual directoi' 
of Sivajee; and it is likewise an appellation of 
those Bramins who are professional story-tellers, or, 
reciters of Kuthas, generally known as Hurdass * 
Gosaeen j but in these cases it is a mere nominal 
distinction. 

The Gosaeens t, properly so called, are followers 
of Mahdeo. The Byragees generally maintain the 
supremacy of Vishnoo. 

* Da$s means servant ; Hurec is a name of Vishnoo. iy«r- 
dass^ the servant of Vishnoo. 

f Their founder was Shunkcracharya : there are ten divisions 
of tlicm, with some shades of difference in their observances ; 
the ten are 1. Gurec^ 2. Pooree^ 3. Bharice^ 4. Bxtny 5. Anin^ 
6. SurnstiiteCi 7. Teerty 8. Adirim^ 9* and 10. PuniottiL 

To become a Gosaeen, such casts as wear the Kurgootaf or 
string round the loins, destroy it, and substitute a piece of 
cloth, if any covering be deemed necessary ; and the person 
generally attaches himself to some one of the fraternity, as 
desirous of becoming a chela, or disciple. The novice may 
proceed thus far, and still retract : the irretrievable step by 
which he becomes a Gosaeen for ever, is in the ceremony 
called Hornet which, in this case, must be gone through in 
the most solemn manner. It is performed by taking an earthen 
vessel, one cubit square, termed siundecl; this is to be filled 
with pure unmixed mould, over which powders of various 
colours are to be strewed ; upon this a fire is kindled, and over 
the whole Ghee, or milk, is poured for a certain number of 
times, during which, munturs, or mystical verses, are repeated, 
and vows solemnly made, of poverty, celibacy, and perpetual 
pilgrimage to the different holy places throughout India. Ghee 
is butter clarified by boiling. Milk is always used by a Bramin 
in performing the Home, on this, as well as on other more 
common occasions of daily occurrence. The disciples of a 
Gosaeen are obtained in three ways : voluntary followers, slaves 
purchased, and children obtained from parents who had vowed 
to make them Gosaeens previous to their birth. 
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'riic (TO';nfi‘n>* nrc a nnicli inon* nutncrotis body 

in t!u‘ Malu.itia nunilrv than the Hviau^'cs : tlu'ir 

• • • 

ilrr'sS wlirii liny wrar rloilu-s, jv invariably dyed 

i‘rani:v ; a c<»l«»nr rinblcMnaliral «ir Mabdco. 'j'bi! 

(JiKatrii*'. jitr the ini»''t pari, bav<' dvvialcd fioni 

tin* rtdi-* ofilu'ir «ndrr in a inanin'r nnivci>ally .sliir- 

ujali/t-d bv Ilirnioti'-. 'i'bcv vnj'auv in tradv; llu'V 

vnli'.t av <<*Idivr‘'; •'(inn* of tbvin inarrv, and nianv 

onbcin liaw rnjuadniir''. ( »(»’>afi‘n,‘;, wbo lto wilb- 

oiii cloibiiJi:, ai'fjtiirv Mijivrior rbaractvr ; but llinsr 

»»t' urcaii 'l .•-anriiry aiv llu* (»ii'«at-rns, wbci iitiviT 

>bav»\ or nil ibvir bair or nails, or who bavt* 

vo\vt‘d t<» bt‘L‘|j tlu-ir bvads or limbs in a particular 

po'-iiion. 'riu* j>cnanri'> by cMrcnu“j of beat and 

cold, and the volnntary torinn*'< wlncb some of 

them ninleriio, an* jiften irreater than one mijj[lil 

snppo>;e the bnman frame tamld embire. 

Mi-n wluj snrvbe sneb expo»nre, and volnnlarily 

Mibmit to sneb bf)dilv sidierinir, arc, it mav casilv 

• • • • 

be conceived, very formidable when they lake np 
arms. (iosaeens ami llyraifces have Ireqnentlv 
w.-iued a religions war j and some of the divisions* 
of (losaeens have bad desperate battles with each 
tither. L’nder a wealc or unsettled pfovernmenb 
the (Josai'ens ami llyrae:ees have both been !j;nilly 
of dreadful ontrai^es on the jiersons and jiroper- 
ties of the inolVensive pari, of tin,* community; 
but the Ibrmer arc more notorious in this re- 
spect than the latter. 'J'hey used to travel in 
armed parties, and under pretence of seekinjjf cha- 
rily, levied contributions on the country. Where 
unsuccessfully resisted, they Irccpiently jilundered, 
voi.. 1. c 
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•murdered, and committed -die most brutal eiiormi- 
^ties. 

The reader will now understand, from what has 
been said of the most conspicuous classes of the 
inhabitants in Maharashtra, that the name Mali- 
ratta is applicable in some degree to all of them, 
.when . spoken of in contradistinction to men of 
other countries j but amongst themselves a Mah- 
ratta Bramin will carefully distinguish himself from 
a Mahratta. That term, though extended to the 
■Koonbees, or cultivators, is, in strictness, confined 
to the military families of the -country, many of 
whom claim a doubtful but not improbable descent 
from the Hajpoots. 

The women in the Mahratta country are well 
treated ; they are the helpmates, but by no means 
the slaves of their husbands 5 nor are they in the 
degraded state in which some travellers have de- 
scribed the condition of the women in other parts 
of India, and in which the ordinances of the Shas- 
ters would place them. * There is one custom ge- 
nerally observed among them, which is, tliat the 
wives of all the chiefs and military men, who pre- 
tend to Rajpoot descent, are as strictly veiled as 
the Mahomedan ladies of rank, and as much dis- 
grace attaches to their being seen, particularly by 
persons not Hindoos. This observance they pro- 
bably adopted, in the first instance, from the 
Deccanee Mussulmans, or the Moghuls, but they 
say it is handed down as a usage of the branch of 
Rajpoots, from whom they are descended. Mah- 
ratta ladies of this description, on the death of 
their husbands, frequently immolate themselves 
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with the corpse j but in cases where they either 
liave helpless infants, or important family affairs 
requiring their care, they arc rarely permitted to 
do so. Should they for the latter reason choose 
to survive, their veil is in a great degree removed, 
as they arc obliged to appear Avhcrc business ' de- 
mands their presence, in company with men, in an 
assembly, or even in battle. 

With regard to religion, the jirincipal feature in 
that of all Hindoos is their belief in the transmi- 
gration of the soul ; and without attempting to re- 
concile, much less to defend, the ridiculous incon- 
sistencies of their wild mythology, or to account 
for the differences that exist, in what may be now 
stated, from that which prevails in other parts of 
India, a brief summary of the religious creed of 
the Mahrattas will here be useful, especially to 
the reader in England : — They believe that the 
great Divine Spirit pervades the universe ; that the 
soul of every human being is a part of that great 
Spirit, and when perfectly purified is re-united to 
it. This is the ultimate reward of the good, whilst 
the punishment of the wicked consists in being 
re-born in a state proportionally distant from that 
reunion. The soul which animates the body of a 
Bramin is nearest to this state of beatitude, pro- 
vided he shall duly fulfil the ordinances of his 
faith ; but if he do not, his soul shall be detained 
in yzioTzJf, or hell, until sufficient torture, in ex- 
piation of sins, has been inflicted, when it will be 
sent to re-animate some other living shape upon 
the earth. The souls of all mankind must, there- 
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fore, 'pass through the human form of a Bramin 
as their last probation, unless that perfect good- 
ness can be attained, which they describe in the 
character of a Sadhoo ; in which case immediate 
admittance is gained to eternal happiness. 

The Mahrattas suppose that the divine nature, 
in itself, icannot be the agent ; yet, from this di- 
vine nature, or great spirit, known by the name 
of Brimh,' emanated Prakritee, or nature, and 
Brahma> the creator, Vishnoo the preserver, and 
Siva or Mahdeo the destroyer : the respective 
wives of these three are Sawitree, Luximee, and 
iParbuttee. ■. 

. Brahma -created all things : he created human 
beings, and was himself incarnate ; he is the father 
of the Deos, or good spirits j and likewise of the 
DytSf or evil , spirits. Indra is the chief of the 
former, and Bullee of the latter. The agents of 
preservation and destruction, together with their 
wives,' have likewise become incarnate, and as- 
sumed a multitude of forms on the earth, in order 
to fulfil the ends of their being. These incarna- 
tions are called their outars.; the different names of 
‘these, together with a number of enaanatipns, pro- 
duce a, host of deities, amounting, say the Bramins, 
exclusive of Brahma, Vishnoo, and Mahdeo, to 
three hundred and thirty millions. 

There is but one temple dedicated to Brahma 
in India, which is at Pooshkur, near Ajimere, 
Vishnoo, Mahdeo, and their wives, are worshipped 
under the names of their various outars, in numer- 
.ous temples, where their images are preserved. 
There are a multitude, of incarnations from all of 
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tlieni ; but tliere are eleven principal outars of» 
Mahdeo, and ten of Vishnoo : those of Malideo 
were chiefly for the purpose of assisting Indra, in 
his wars with the Dyts : those of Vishnoo are the- 
most celebrated ; but as they are well known, it- 
may be sufficient to remark, that his wars for the 
destruction of evil geniii and oppressive • Rajas, 
and the shapes he assumed for the preservation of 
tlie world on various occasions, are recorded in- 
the Poorans, or sacred histories, forming the sub- 
ject of their great popular poems, the Ramayun,- 
the Mahabharut, and the Bhagwut. ■ These poems 
have in later times been imitated in Mahratta, and' 
have afforded a never failing fund of amusement, 
in supplying ideas and. allusions for all Kuthas, a/ 
sort of recitative, intermixed with music and song;- 
in which tales, achievements, aetSj and penances- 
of the gods are related, anecdotes and allusions to- 
passing occurrences, often wittily introduced, and 
good moral lessons frequently conveyed. The 
Kuthas * are a popular amusement in Maharashtra 
with all ranks and casts. 

There is no religion in which there are a greater 
number of sectaries than that of the Hindoos. 
The two great divisions are those who acknowledge 
the supi’emacy of Vishnoo, and those who assert 
the superiority, or equality of Mahdeo f, the latter 

* Divested of the religious character of wliich they partake, 
Kuthas more nearly resemble Mr. Matthews’s entertainments of 
the present day, than any thing to which I can compare them 
in England. 

Mahdeo, it may be here observed, docs not destroy indis- 
criminsitcly, and is not the depriver of life ; that occupation 
belongs to the goddess Mrutiyoo ; and ns soon as the soul dc* 

c S 
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lias long been the prevailing creed throughout 
Maharashtra. 

Most individuals have some deity, which they 
reckon especially propitious to themselves: this 
deity is termed Aradli ; but every family has in- 
variably a tutelaiy god, who is styled their Kool 
Swamy. * All tlie gods are worshipped more par- 
ticularly at certain times, for instance, Gunputtee, 
the son of Mahdeo, on commencing any thing ; 
and the name of Ram (an outar of Vishnoo) 
is pronounced in the hour of death j but the 
Aradh and Kool Swamy are inwardly implored 
on ordinary occasions, when suing for strength 
to perform what is good, or to resist what is evil ; 
to obtain health, happiness, or any worthy object. 
Such Bramins as can be termed religious instruc- 
tors, are either Oopadheeas, or Gooroosj the dis- 
tinction in these is, that- the Oopadheea is com- 
monly the hereditary domestic teacher in a family, 
and the Gooroo is the chosen instructor and inter- 
cessor of an individual. Many persons, especially 
men of consequence, choose some celebrated de- 
votee for their spiritual guide, whose sanctity is 
supposed to be such, that by his intercession wdth 
the Deity, objects will be granted which would be 


parts, it is carried to be judged Yem Dhumu wlio is the son 
oif Soorya^ (the sun,) an outar of Vishnoo., I have not met 
Tvith Mahdeo as the renovator : and if that idea be taken from 
any similarity in character with the heathen deity Jupiter geni- 
tor, as alluded to by Sir William Jones, it is a fanciful notion, 
to say the least. 

• * Byhroo, Joteba, Kuridoba, and Parbuttec, under her name 
of Dewee-Bhowanee, are generally the Kool Swamy and Aradh 
of the Mahratta soldier}% In villages, temples to Byhroo, Lux- 
' imee, and Gunputtee, are the most commonr 
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denied to the less worthy individual.. Such a 
mediator, though he may not attain the character 
of a Sadhpo, is superior to other iGrooroos, and. 
acquires the appellation of Mahapooroosh. * It is 
remarkable that the. Mahapooroosh of the Malir 
rattas is sometimes a Mahomedan. 

All natives of India,, even the most intelligent 
of them, are extremely superstitious, and place 
great reliance on astrology, omens, prodigies, and^ 
prophecies j and. nothing of magic, witchaaft, or 
supernatural agency,, is too gross. for the credulity, 
of the multitude. 

All Mahratta, learning, except simple reading,, 
writing, and arithmetic, is confined to those Brar 
mins t, who study the Sanscrit language, imwliich 
only their sacred writings are composed. The 
principal of theie ai'e, the four Bheds, or Vedas ; 
the six Shasters 5 and the Poorans|, or sacred his- 

* The Mahapooroosh is frequently referred' to as an oracle, 
and on predicting falsely, is often blamed, by tlie disappointed 
individual, who declares him responsible for the unfortunate 
issue of the affair. On the other hand*, when the Mahapooroosh 
is not so well rewarded as tie .might expect, he sometimes 
(though this is rare) threatens to withdraw his protection from 
a person so unmindful and so unworthy. 

f Bramins learned in the Shasters have the title of Shastree ; 
in the Vedas, Waudeek ; in both Shasters and Vedas, Pundit. 
Titles which much resemble those of the learned Rabbis in the 
Jewish synagogue. 

The Poorans were written by Veas, an inspired Bramin, 
one of( the seven immortal human beings. Walmeek, the 
author of the Ramayun, was, according to Maliratta legend, a 
Koolec, whose place of residence is pointed out near the ICecTa 
Bridge, at a village called Veefwalla, not far from Jejooir. and 
contiguous to the Foorundhur i^nge. 

C 4i 
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tories, of which there are eighteen princiiial ; but 
upon these there.. are an infinite number of ex- 
planations and commentaries. 

A small proportion only of the Mahratta Bra- 
mins understand Sanscrit 5 and there is no great 
proficiency, even in Hindoo literature, to be found 
among them at the present day. 

Much injudicious praise has been lavished on 
the learning and virtue of the Hindoos, and in 
exposing these panegyrics, their character has her 
come the theme of still more injudicious censure. 
Both extremes are unjust j and surely it would be 
better,, that the unfavourable side of the picture 
should not be viewed by any person whose for- 
tunes jnay lead him to the shores of . India as a 
servant of the public. If our young countrymen 
proceed to their destination unbiassed by prejudice, 
study the language, and cultivate the acquaintance 
of the natives, they will, after long intercourse, 
have many kind recollections and feelings towards 
them. They may often be disgusted with corrup- 
tion, meanness, and every debasing passion, which 
observation and general intercourse with mankind 
in all parts of the world will too frequently dis- 
cover ; but they will soon perceive, that many of 
these \ices have originated in a corrupt, oppressive 
government, and the demoralizing: effects of an 
absurd superstition ; ' that they really possess many 
virtues, and; great qualities; and that much of 
what is amiable, in every relation, of life, maybe 
found amongst the natives of India. 

We now proceed, however, to notice the first 
records of events, \yhich have as yet been dis- 
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covered, relative (o tliat portion of tlic people of 
whom our subject more jiarticularly treats. 

Like the early history of every country, that of 
i^Iaharashtra is involved in much obscurity ; yet 
there are traces of’ two or three "rcat revolutions 
previous to the jMahomedan conquest. Popular 
legend tells us, that the jieople called Gttrscc, who 
arc a low cast, ami the best performers amongst 
the rude musicians of the country, arc the abori- 
gines of ^laharashlra : and this is supported by the 
aulhoritv of the Poorans, in which it is stated, 
that the tract between the Cavery and the God- 
avery, was termed DlnnuHiarhij/a, or the forest,, 
and that when Rawuu held universal sway, be be- 
stowed it upon the Waj'inirec^ or musicians. But 
the first authentic account we have of any sovereign- 
ty in the country, is that of which Tagara was the 
metropolis. Tiiis city was frequented by Egyj)tiau 
merchauLs two hundred and fifty years before 
Christ ; and the author of the Pcriplus of the Ery- 
threan sea, who wrote about the middle of the 
second century, particularly mentions it as a place 
of great resort, and well known to the Greeks as 
the emporium for the supply of their merchandise. 

Its name is well known to learned Hindoos, but 
its exact position has not been ascertained • ; though 
it was probably situated on the bank of the God- 
avery, a little to the north-cast of the modern town 
of Bhecr. It was under the government of aRajpoot 
prince, whose authority appears to have been very 

In the transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, 
vol. iii. m)' reasons for this supposition arc published. 
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extensive, and acknowledged by several other rajas, 
as he is styled the chief of the chiefs of Tagara. * ' 
It is probable that the power of the rajas of 
Tagara originated by conquest from the northward j 
but the next revolution of which we have any trace, 
appears to have been occasioned by an insurrection 
in the country, headed by a man of an inferior . 
cast, named Shalivahant, whose accession to power 
forms ah epoch, commencing in the year 77 — 78 of 
the Christian era. 

Shalivahan, it is supposed, removed the seat of 
government to . Prutesthan, which is the Paithana 
mentioned in the Periplus, and the modern town 
of Mungy Pyetun, situated on the banks of the 
Godavery. — What follows in regard to this prince 
is extracted from the fabulous legends of the 
country. 

Shalivahan I annexed the territory of a raja, 
who reigned at Asseer, to his own dominions : this 
raja was descended from Sissoday, a Rajpoot raja 
of the solar race ; his ancestor having emigrated 

* Mentioned in old grants of land, engraved . 9 n copper- 
plates. 

-|- He is said by some to have been a Koonbee, or cultivator, 
and by others to have been the son of a Koomar, or potter. The 
legends of the country call him an outar of Mahdeo. His 
mother, says the same authority, was the virgin daughter of a 
Bramin, who becoming pregnant by a snake of a sacred kind, 
was in consequence supposed to be disgraced, and was driven 
from her father’s threshold ; but she was received into the house 
of a potter, by whom she was protected. 

J There are various legends respecting Shalivahan, in dif- 
ferent parts of India : this is what is current in Maharashtra, 
and it is not of importance to inquire whether this or that fable 
be the more probable. 
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from Koshul Dcsh, the modern Onde, and founded 
state, on tlie wmth side of the Kerbuddah, which, 
at the |»erit>d ot’ it.s conejnest hy Shalivnhan, had 
existed IfiSO years. .Sludivahan put the. whole of 
the memhers of this family to death, excepting; one 
woman, who, havinp; esraped with her infant son, 
fouml slu’lter and suhsivtc.nro in a miraculous man- 
ner among-st the SatJtponra mountains : this son 
afterwards became the founder of the. family of the 
llatia of ('heitore. IVom the lianas of Cheitorc 
spiauir the lianas of Oudeponr, ttniversally admitted 
tt» he the oldest familv in Ilindoostan: and Irom 
them, acconlinij to the lejjend qtioled, it. is pre- 
tended that, the founder of the Mahratta nation, as 
liitherto known to us, drew his lineai^e. 'fhe le- 
jrend proceeds to state, that Shalivahan loinx washed 
war with Vikramajeet, the Prince of Malwa; hul 
they ai last, concluded a treaty hy which the Nor- 
huddah hecatne the houudary of Shaliyahan to 
the nf)rth, and of Vikramajeet to the south. The 
commencement of the reign of’ each was to form 
an ej)ocli for future calculation in their respective 
countries j that of Vikramajeet commences fifly- 
seyen years before the birth of our Sayiotir, and is 
.still prevalent to the northward of the Nerbuddah ; 
whilst that of Shalivahan, already noticed, con- 
tinues in the Deccan. In the IMahratUi manii- 
scrij)Ls, these epochs have been rather inconsist- 
ently adduced as a proof of such a treaty betwixt 
Vikramajeet and Shalivahan j because as there is 
a difiercncc of one hundred and thirty-three years, 
the eras themselves refute the story; unless we 
suppose that Vikramajeet had prior claims to sovc- 
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reignty, and that the era was- reckoned from the 
time of’.some of his forefathers. 

There were, probably, several other revolutions in 
Maharaslitra ; but nothing is known as to the cause,, 
or period of a subsequent removal of the capital from 
Paithana to Debgurh, the modern Dbulutabad. 
Some manuscripts deduce a succession of rajas from: 
Shalivahan to Jadow Kamdeo Kao, who was the 
reigning prince, at the time of the first appearance 
of the Mahomedans. in that quarter, in the end of 
the thirteenth century. At that period, and as'fiir 
back as there is any authentic record, the Mahratta 
country seems to have been divided into many small 
states, more. or less independent. 

. Ferishta mentions the opposition Avhich Alp Khan, 
the Soobehdar, or Governor, of Guzerat, experi- 
enced from a raja named Kirren, when co.-operating 
with Mullik Kafoor in the second expedition into 
the Deccan. The Raja of Gondwaneh is noticed ; 
and the Raja of Buglana is frequently mentioned 
by that. author. By a grant of land, engraved on a 
copperplate,; and found at Tannah near Bombay*, 
it appears that there was a Raja reigning in or near 
the island of Salsette, A. D. 1018, who claimed de- 
scent from the rajas of Tamara. A copperplate of a 
similar description, found at Satara t, proves that 
A. D. 1192, there was a Raja at Panalla, who pos- 
sessed a considerable territory..t By the legends 

* First volume of Asiatic Researches, page 357. 

f Transactions of the Bombay Literary Society, vol. iii. 

‘ X He is said to have built the following fifteen forts, viz. 
1. Pawungurh, 2. Panalla, 3-.Bhoodurgurh, 4. Bowra, 5. KeJneh, 
(or Vishalgurli,) 6. Samangurh, 7. Rangna, 8. Wussuntgurh, 
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of tlic country, he is said lo Imvc reigned over tlic 
whole of the tract extending from the Malideo 
range ol* liills, north of Satara, to the Hnrnkassec 
river, south of Kalapoor,and inchiding all the south- 
ern tract of the Concan as far as Scwdashcogvirh. 

This raja likewise claimed descent from the 
rajas of Tagara. II is country, according to tra- 
dition, was reduced by a raja named Singin, also 
said to have been a Rajpoot j)rince. The place of 
his standing encampment during the time his troops 
were reducing the country of the raja of Panalla, 
is still shown close to Mahsoorna in the neighbour- 
hood of Poosasaoly, south of Satara. The llaja 
Singin died before he had firmly established himself 
and the territory of Bhoje, Raja of Panalla, fell into 
the hands of Mahratta polygars.* The Concan- 
Ghant-!Mahta, from the neighbourhood of Poona 
to the Warna, belonged to a family named Sirkay, 
whose descendants assumed the title of raja, and 
to this day rank amongst the highest of the Ma- 
hratta nobility, t 

It is probable! that future research in the Deccan 
may add considerably to this list, and establish 
further proofs in support of an opinion now pretty 


9. Sntara, 10. Clmndun, 11. 'NVundun, 12. Nnndgcercc, 13. 
Kclinjn, 14. Pondoogurli, and IS. Wyratgurlu They are still 
known by these names, excepting, I believe, Bhoodurgurh. 

* Polygar in the Mahratta country, means one who has be- 
come independent, who refuses to pay revenue, and levies con- 
tributions from all those from whom lie can enforce them. 

•j* Mahratta MSS. and tradition. 
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general among Europeans^ that India, at a period 
long antecedent to the Mahomedan conquest, was 
divided into many small states. 

. The most beneficial result of such research would 
be, the probable discoveiy of the various modes 
of revenue management, and the origin of many 
institutions now found in the country. Some par- 
tial explanation of these points must here be given, 
because a previous acquaintance with them is es- 
sentially necessary to the reader, in order to under- 
stand the state of the country at different periods, 
and to comprehend the mode in which the modern 
Mahrattas, gradually and insidiously found pre- 
texts for encroaching upon the corrupt and indo- 
lent Mahomiedans. 

In Maharashtra, and indeed throughout all the 
country of. the Hindoos, next to their singular 
arrangement into casts, the most striking feature 
in their polity, is the division of the whole country 
into villages, each of which forms a distinct coiur 
munity. 

A Hindoo village in the Deccan is' termed 
Gaom ; when not a market-town, it is called 
Mouza ; and when it enjoys that distinction, it is 
styled Kusba. Every village is a small state in 
miniature, and all the land in the country, with 
the exception of inaccessible mountains, or places 
whoUy unfrequented, is attached to some one vil- 
lage. The boundaries of its lands are defined, and 
encroachments carefully resisted 5 the arable land 
is divided into fields ; each field has a name, which, 
together with the name of the owner or occupant. 
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is registered. The inhabiUints are principally 
cultivators, and arc now either Mccrasdars*, or 
Ooj)rccs.t These names serve to distinguish the 
tenure by which they hold their lands. The 
Ooprcc is a mere tenant at will, but the Mceras- 
dar is a hereditary occupant, whom the govern- 
ment cannot displace as long as he pays the assess- 
ment on Iiis field. M'ith various privileges and 
distinctions in his village, of minor consequence, 
the Mccrasdar has the important ])ower of selling 
or transferring his right of occupancy at pleasure. 
To render this right salc.able, of course, infers a 
low rate of assessment, and much discussion as to 
his being the proprietor of the soil has, in con- 
sequence, arisen, in different parts of British India. 
It is a current opinion in the Mahratta country 
tliat all the lands were originally of this description. 

Besides the cultivators and the regular establish- 
ment, there are other casts and trades in propor- 
tion to the size of each village. TJie complete 
establishment consists of a Pa/cll, Koolkw'neet and 
Oiougitla, with twenty-four jjersons, called the 
Baruh JBaloiCtaj/, and Baruh Aloxclay.t Tliese 

^ Mccrasdar* This is a Mnhomcdnn appellation, though in 
more general use than Thulkurcc, which is the Mahratta word 
for the same sort of tenure. 

f Ooprcc literally signifies a stranger, and is here applied to 
the mere renter, in opposition to the hereditary occupant. 

% 'file following arc the twelve Balowtay, and twelve Alowtay, 
according to the general, but not universal opinion of the Mali- 
rattas ; — First, Balotvia^. — The head of the twelve Balowtay is 
the carpenter. Second, the blacksmith. Third, the shoemaker 
and currier. Fourth, the Mhar, or Dher* Tliis is a person of 
the very lowest order of Shunkcrjatcc, except the Mang ; but 
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tweiitj-foiir persons are of various trades and pro- 
fessions, necessary as artisans and public servants, 
or desirable on account of religious observances 


on the village establishment his duties are very important. The 
'Mlmr acts as scout; as guide; frequently as watchman ; he deans 
travellers’ horses, and is obliged, if required, to carry the tra- 
vellers’ baggage; he is a principal guardian of the village 
boundaries, and in Maharashtra, the Mhars are a very active, 
useful, and intelligent race of people. FiiUi, the Mang, makes 
all leather ropes, thongs, whips, &c., used by the cultivators ; 
he frequently acts as watchman ; lie is by profession a thief 
and executioner; he readily hires himself as an assassin, and 
’ when he commits a robbery, he also frequently murders. The 
Mangs are not so intelligent as the Mhars : both the one and 
the other eat the carcases of cattle that have died of disease, 
and are exceedingly filthy in many respects. Sixth, the pot- 
ter. Seventh, the barber. Eighth, the washerman. Ninth, 
the goorotOf who is a shooder employed to wash, ornament, and 
attend the idol in the village temple; and on occasions of feast- 
ing, to prepare the patrotvlee or leaves, which the Hindoos sub- 
stitute for plates. They are also trumpeters by profession, 
and in this capacity are much employed in Mahratta armies. 
Tenth, the joshee or astrologer, is a Bramin who calculates 
nativities, foretells lucky and unlucky days, &c* Eleventh, 
the bhat or bard. Twelfth, the moolana, so called by the 
Mahrattas, is the moolla, or Mahomedan priest; and it is very 
strange how lie is found ingrafted on the Balowtay establish- 
ment of a Hindoo village; if on the Alowtay, which some say 
he ought to be, it would have hecnlcss unaccountable, especially, 
if we admit, as is frequently done, ‘that the ipstitution of the 
Alowtay must have been at a period long after that of the 
Balowtay ; but this seems little more than mere conjecture. — 
The moolana has charge of the mosques and burial places 
of Mahomedan saints, and manages the affairs of Enam, or 
free-bold lands attached to them. He performs the ceremony 
at JIahomedan marriages, and ought to be competent to 
all the duties of a Moolla; but he is very often found where 
there is no jMahomedan family c.vccpt his own, and is 
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ami common amusements. Very lew villages are 
comjiletc, and in a great part of the Concan, the 
Kliotes, or ancient farmers of the village revenue 


known to tlic Mnlirnttn population ns the person who kills their 
sheep and goats when ofFcrcd as a sacrifice nt temples, or in 
tlicir fields, to propitiate the deities presiding over the different 
siullsj or great divisions of llic village lands. The Moolana, 
likewise, kills the sheep for the Katikf who, although fre- 
(jucnlly mistaken for the butcher, is, in fact, the person who 
cleans and exposes the meat for sale. The Moolnnn is entitled 
to two picc (small cojipcr coin,) and the heart of every animal 
he kills for the Kntik. Some of the Mahrattns arc unmindfid 
of the ceremony, but in general tlic}' profess not to cat flesh, 
unless the vet/i has been pronounced by the Moolana, or some 
Mussulman, capable of repeating what renders (be flesh of any 
animal /tullal, or lawful to be eaten. To account for this extra- 
ordinary adoption of Mahomedan observance puzzles the 
Hindoos. The Moolana has the same kind of allowances as 
the other Balowtay. Second, the Aloxvta^f arc: First, the 
Sonar, or goldsmith, he is assa3’cr of coins, as well as the maker 
of gold and silver ornaments for the richer inhabitants. Second, 
the Jungum, or Gooroo of the Lingait sect. Third, the tailor. 
Fourth, the Kolcc, or water-carrier. Fifth, thcTural, or Yeskur, 
is a Mhar ; but the Alowtay rights, which constitute the Tural's 
emoluments, arc distinct from the Balowtay of tbcMhars. It 
is the duty of the Tural to remain in the village, and never to 
quit its boundary. FIc is at the constant call of the Patcll, 
but Iiis particular duty is to attend strangers, and take care of 
all travellers from the moment of their entering the village; of 
which, if walled, the Tural is porter. He furnishes all ne- 
cessary information, ns well ns supplies to strangers, and is 
often extremely useful to them. His duties arc ver}^ nume- 
rous. Sixth, the gardener. Seventh, the Dowrcc Gosawce, a 
religious personage who beats the Doz/r, a species of small tarn- 
bourin. Kigbth, the Gursee, or piper. The Gursees, as 
already noticed, are said to be descended from the aborigines 
of Dluind Karinya, the forest, or countrv between the sources 
VOL. 1. D 
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liave long become hereditary, and superseded the 
name and office of tlie chief village magistrate ; 
but in the upper country every village has its Patell 
and Koolkurnee, and each of the larger villages 
has its bard and asti’ologer, as well . as its car- 
penter, blacksmith, barber, and watchman. The 
smaller have only one or two of the most useful 
artizans. 

The’ Patell is the head managing authoiity, his 
immediate assistant is the Chougula, and both of 
them are generally of the Shooder cast. * 


of the Beema and Cavery. Ninth, the Ramoosee, or Bhccl. 
These, although their office is the same when employed on 
the village establishment, are different casts of people, but they 
resemble each other in many of their habits ; both are pro* 
fessed thieves. The Ramoosees belong more particularly to 
Maharashtra. The Bhecls, in the Mahratta country, are only 
found in Candeish, and along the Syhadree range, north of 
Jooncrc. In villages, they generally hold the office of watch- 
man ; and when a country is settled, they become useful auxi- 
liaries in the police ; but under a weak government, or when 
anarchy prevails, they quit their habitations, and become 
thieves and robbers. Tlie Ramoosees use the sword and match- 
lock : tlie Bheels more commonly the bow and arrow • the 
latter are less domesticated than the former. Bheels abound 
to the north of the Nerbuddah, and over the greater part of Gu- 
zerat. When employed on the village establishment, they arc, 
in that province, called Burtinneas. Tenth, the Telee, or oil 
seller. Eleventh, Tambowlee, or pawn leaf vender. Twelfth, the 
Goncdullec, or beater of the iamhhut^ a double kettle-drum. 

* Tliis is an argument against those Mahratta Patells, who 
xlaim a Rajpoot descent ; but it is by no means conclusive, as 
there are proofs of their having, in many instances, purchased 
the office from the tribe called Kassar, TJic Patellship, owing 
to the Hindoo law of inheritance, and the Patell's right of 
selling u portion, or tuqseemn of his wutun, is frequently 
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The principal person next to the Patell, is the 
Koolkurnee, the clerk, or registrar, who is now 
generally a Bramin.* 

The Patell is assisted by the rest of the esta- 
blishment in managing tlie affairs of the village ; 
and the whole are paid by lands, grain, or money, 
apportioned in shares to each individual by the 
regulations of the community. 

The Patell superintends the cultivation, manages 
the police, and frequently, provides for the amuse- 
ment as well as the protection of the village. When 
disputes arise, which cannot be settled by the 
friendly interference of neighbours, the complaint 
is carried to the Patell, who advises, admonishes, 
and frequently induces the parties to compromise 
the matter ; but if it seem necessary, the Patell 
assembles some of the inhabitants best acquainted 
with the circumstances, to whom the case is, in 
due form, submitted for arbitration : this is called 
a 'Puncliayet, which commonly consists of five 


divided and subdivided into two, four, or more shares amongst 
different families ; and all the members of one of these fa- 
milies, the head of which holds any such share, call them- 
selves Patell- In the same v/ay the . members of a Koolkurnee*s 
family style themselves Koolkurnee, and so on of all other he- 
reditary offices. The Patell, who holds the chief managing 
authority, is styled Muqudum. 

^ This has not always been the case ; many of the Kool- 
kurnees were Purbhoos ; Sonars (goldsmiths) ; and Sinipees 
(tailors). The Bramins excuse themselves for having eiUered 
upon worldly occupations, by, the plea of necessity. “Man- 
kind,” say they, “ had become so corrupt, that charity to Bra- 
mins was not duly attended to, and hunger compelled them 
to adopt some ineans of obtaining food.” 
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members. Such is the simple outline of the civil 
government of a village. In criminal cases, though 
instances are found where a Patell has exercised 
great power under the Mahratta goveiiiment, he 
is not, by the acknowledged custom of the countiy, 
vested with the authority of fine or imprisonment, 
or the power of inflicting corporal punishment ; 
when crimes of such a nature occur, it is the duty 
of the Patell to report the case to his superior, or 
to apprehend and forward the culprit to higher 
authority. 

.The name Patell, though not a Mahomedan 
word, is supposed, by the Mahratta Bramins, to 
have been introduced by the Mahomedans. The 
ancient Hindoo appellation was Gaora, and that of 
the managing Patell or Muqudum, Gramadtlcaree. 
The Koolkurnee was termed Gramlehik. A prin- 
cipal .part of the duty of the Patell and Koolkur- 
nee is to superintend the arrangement and col- 
lection of the revenue. It is the business of the 
Koolkurnee to keep all public accounts, which arc 
made up annually. In his general account the 
whole of the land is first stated ; then the commons, 
roads, the site of the village, and all waste land in- 
capable of cultivation, are deducted. The arable 
land is next shown, and alienations of every de- 
scription specified. The remainder is the land on 
which the government assessment is levied. This 
ought to be laid on with reference to the produce- 
Bv the ordinances of the Shasters, one sixth of the 
crop is the lawful share pa^’able by the ryot, or cul- 
tivator, to the Kaja. But this usuage of remote 
antiquity has been Jong unknown in practice j and 
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different rates and modes of collection have' been 
fixed, or enacted by succeeding rulers, as wisdom 
and good policy suggested, or as rapacity and ne-; 
cessity may have urged. 

The great source of revenue in every village of 
the Mahratta country is the land rent 5 but there 
are two other heads of collection ; the one may be 
termed the extra revenue, and the other the cus- 
toms. Under the first of these all taxes are com- 
prehended, which, being added to the amount of 
the land assessment^ the total is called the Jumma- 
bundee. The extra revenue, although made up 
of a variety of petty items, is neither heavy nor 
important. The customs are of a more intricate 
nature. The villages, as already observed, are 
commonly either termed Mouzas or Kusbas ; one 
very large village may constitute a Kusba, without 
any dependant villages; but in general, from five 
to twenty-five villages are subordinate to one Kus- 
ba ; and on this are regulated the complicated 
inland imposts, which exist under native govern- 
ments, and which are probably founded on ancient 
Hindoo institutions. * 

Independent of various allowances in kind, the 

* Every Kusba- has some usage m levying customs peculiar to 
itself; import and export, which, in England, refer to the 
kingdom, apply in India, where these duties exist, to import 
and export to and &om the Kusba, or villages within its range. 
Thus, there are peculiar rates for the inhabitants of the Kusba, 
for the inhabitants of Mouzas dependent on the Kusba, and 
for. persons coming from a distance, or from within the range 
of an adjoining Kusba. In cities, or large towns, where there 
are several markets, each separate division, where such -a 
market is held, is called' PetCi and is regulated in a manner 
nearly similar* Transit duties are of two sorts : one collected 
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Patells, Kbolkiirnces, and Chowgulas,' hold about 
one twenty-fifth of the village land, rent free. It 
is a conjecture of the more intelligent natives of 
the country, that, in ancient times, these officers 
superintended by the superior government agents, 
collected the assessment in kind. The whole of 
the intermediate agents, that may have existed be- 
tween the Patell and the Raja, are not precisely 
ascertained : but at present, over several villages, 
forming a small district, there are always two he- 
reditary officers ; the one called Deshmaokh, 
DessaeCt or Zumeendar; and the other DeshpandyOi 
Deshkhiky and Qjanoo7igo. Both these officers now 
occasionally assume the title of Zumeendar, but the 
appellations, Deshmookh and Deshpandj^a are in 
more general use in the Mahratta countiy ; and 
their duties, under the Mahomedan governments, 
were nearly similar in their districts, to those of 
the Patell and Koolkurnee in their villages. The 
Deshmookhs and Patells, with few exceptions, are 
Maharattas, as the Deshpandyas and Koolkurnees 

mthin the range of the ICusbai and the other a general transit 
through tlie country. The general transit is a ready-money 
payment, and was commonly, at least by the Mahomedans, 
reserved by government ; but the right of collecting within the 
range of the Kusba is portioned in an intricate manner, and 
most of the permanent agents of government have some 
right to share in the,. customs, which, by them, are col- 
lected in. kind. Many persons have pensions upon the customs; 
a right of levying a small share from certain articles, or exacting 
something from every one exposing their inerchandize on a par- ' 
ticuL^r spot* These descend as hereditary, arid with the di- 
visibility common to all Hindoo property. 

Trade, in the Mahratta country, as far as authentic record 
exists, has alwaj'S been a .secondary object with the govern- 
, nlent. 
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are Bramins. Though the services of the Desh- 
mookhs and Deshpandyas are in general dispensed 
•with, they continue to be paid by a portion of land 
in different parts of their district, which may be esti- 
mated at about one twentieth of the arable soil, and 
a twentieth of tlie government revenue, or five per 
cent., separately collected by them, and calculated 
agreeably to the revenue actually realized. But 
this is stated merelv to ffive a general idea of their 
allowances, which are exceedingly variable ; and 
they have many rights of shares and exactions 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate. The Desh- 
pandya has about half the allowances of the Desli- 
mookh in land, in kind, and in money. 

There are many conjectures as to the origin of 
Deshmookhs* and Deshpandyas. They were, 
probably, a universal institution of the Hindoo 
states, as aneient as village establishments, or di- 
visions into casts ; and the Deshadikaree and Desh- 
lekuk, may possibly have been the chief managers 
in the district for the time being, as the Gram- 
adikaree and Gramlekuk were in the village^t 

* Tlie IMahonictlans, who, like otlicr ctjniiologists, are some- 
times very ingenious at the cxpence of correctness, derive this 
appellatiorffrom words of their own language : Dus, signifying 
ten, and Mookh, the fist ; hence, say they, Desmookh ihe tenth 
handful, which brings the signification to accord with the sup- 
posed original allowance of those hereditary officers. Desk, 
{or, in Hindoostanee, Dcs,) signifies a country; Mookh the 
mouth ; and Mookin/a a chief ; the Mahrattas say the deri- 
vation is not from Mookhya, a chief, but from Desh, and Mookh, 
the mouth, or spokesman of a district. Many Englishmen 
have adopte,d the Mahomedan derivation.' 

Though ‘the probability is, that the Deshadikars were, 
like most Hindoo institutions, hereditary, there are some cir- 
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Tliat there were Dcshadikarces is proved by' the 
WidmjanisJvwiir Sliasler *, in which it is ex])ressly 
stated that tlie appeal from the Punchayet, assem- 


cumstanccs for and against tliis supposition, which, as the 
question relates to my subject ; ns the origin of every thing 
regarding the rights of the people of India, should be of im- 
portance*; and as what I mention may be followed up by in- 
quiries more satisfactory, I shall here submit these circum- 
stances to the reader's judgment: — Adikar is a Sanscrit word, 
signifjdng tlie first, or chief in employment, wlicthcr as 
applied to the prime minister of the state, to one deputed by 
him, or by the prince; it likewise signifies a right, possession, 
privilege, or inheritance; it is never, however, that I have 
.found, used sjmonyinously with JVriilce, which is the Hindoo ap- 
pellation of what is now more generally expressed in the Mah- 
* ratta country by the* name of IVutiau Adikarce signifies a 
possessor, an heir,* one wlio possesses some right or privilege ; 
it is also frequently used as the name of any agent of govern- 
ment, superintending revenue affairs. The name itself, there- 
fore, is in favour of the supposition, that the Deshadikars did 
'exist as permanent hereditary officers ; and that the Deshadi- 
karee, • like the Gramadikarce, was the principal superin- 
tendent amongst the body of relations for the time being. 

The reasons, however, for doubting this conclusion, and for 
supposing the Deshadikars distinct from, and superior to the 
Deshmookhs, are not unworthy of consideration. At the pre- 
sent day the Mahrattas generally preserve all the Mahomedan 
forms of address in their letters and official papers, unless they 
can revert to the ancient Hindoo words and forms with facility. 
*On the occasion of granting Enam, or rent-free lands, of any 
village, wholly or in part, there arc four separate Sunnuds, or 
'deeds of gift made out : 1st. One to the grantee, always confer- 


This is one of the books of the Dhurm Shaster, and is 
considered of great antiquity ; the author was the celebrated 
Rdoahee Yadnewulkya. 
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bled by order of the Gramadikaree, was to the 
Deshadikaree ; but there is, as yet, no proof of 
the Deshadikarees having been a permanent and 


ring the grant on him and his heirs for ever ; 2d. One to the Mu- 
qudum^ or managing Patell in the village ; 3. One to the Desh* 
mookhs and Deshpandyas ; and 4th, one to the Deshadikarees. 
The three first are addressed to the parties, simply ; but to the 
fourth, the address is, Raje sree Deshadikaree wo Lekuk^ 
mtrhman batoee.^* To the Deshadikarees and writers 710x0 
and hercqfler. The terms used for wurtuman bawee, in the 
Mahomedan grants are hal too istuqbaly and these are seldom 
found substituted b}’^ the Mahrattas for th^ Sanscrit. Those 
who are inclined to defend the antiquity of the Dcshmookhs' 
rights say, this address is merely applicable to the present 
agents, who are collectors for the government, and occupy the 
place which was held by the chief, or managing Deshmookh ; 
whilst others adduce it as an instance of there having been no 
permanent hereditary officer between the Patell and the so- 
vereign, and this opinion they support by some plausible con- 
jectures. The Deshmookhs and Deshpandyas,' as now found, 
were, in the opinion of these last, an institution of the Ma- 
bomedans, when they first revolted in the Deccan, and adopted 
as an inducement for the Mahratta Naiks and Polygars to 
join their standard against the emperor ; that they promised 
all such officers, and all Deshadikarees certain powers and im- 
munities in their native district ; and hence, the general in- 
troduction of the term toutun, an Arabic word signifying 
one^s native country. To support this opinion there is one cu- 
rious circumstance : — In the oldest firmans of the Mahomedan 
princes of the Deccan, in the preamble to which the petition 
of the grantee is frequently inserted, all the claims to Desh- 
mookhs* wutun are made, either in consequence of former 
firmans, granted for services performed to the Beder king, 
(the name by which the princes of the Bahminee dynasty are 
designated in Maharashtra,) or, if the petitions be addressed to 
those kings, the application is made in consequence of claims, 
to which the petitioner considers he has an equal right, with 
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hereditary officer with lands and immunities such 
as tlie Deslimooklis had, under the Maliomedan 
princes of the Deccan. 

The institution of Deslimookli, liowever, on' that 
■footing, if not prior to tlie rise of the Bahminee 
dynasty, is at least coeval with it in MaliarasJitj'a ; 
but as a Hindoo, state succeeded tliat of the Ma- 
homedans, the Deshmooklis never had the assur- 
ance to attempt to impose upon their own nation, 
by pretending to riglits such as were so precipitately 
granted to the same class of people by the British 
government in Bengal, under tlie permanent re- 
venue settlement, -which is aptly named the Zumeen- 


other persons on whom ’voutiin has been conferred agreeably to 
the king’s promise, should he succeed in establishing his inde- 
pendence, or, in the words of the petition, on his mounting the 
throne. 1 am inclined to suppose, from several specimens I 
have examined, that these firmans were forgeries, founded on 
an incorrect but popular Maliomedan opinion, and intended to 
impose upon the kings of Beejapoor, or rather the agents of 
that state. Their preservation in the hands of those holding 
the office is a proof that they gained their end. The Desh- 
mookhs, however, are certainly of much greater antiquity than 
has been supposed by some men of great research, in other 
matters connected with revenue. IMr. Grant, for one, in his 
Political Analysis, fixes the date of the original institution in 
A. D- 1582, during the reign of Akber. 

One surmise in support of the antiquit}’’ of Deshmookhs and 
Dessaees is that of the Ceylon Dessauvns. I do not offer it 
.as a conjecture of their having originated in that island ; but 
any Bramin in Maharashtra, can tell, that Himndh Punt, the 
famous physician who cured Bibeshun the brother of Rawun, 
introduced the art of writing the Morli character, and several 
other liints useful to his countrymen, from the Bakshusb, or 
Demons of Lun^« 
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daree system, to distinguish it from all other 
schemes or systems ever known in India. 

, Biit, whatever may have been the origin of these 
officers, the confirming, or withholding of . their 
rights, as far back as we have any authentic trace, 
has always been a strong political instrument in the 
hands of every prevailing power in Maharashtra ; 
whether that power sprang from internal insurrec- 
tion, or foreign conquest j and whether the Desha- 
dikars were mere agents, or hereditary officers of 
Hindoo institution, there is no doubt, that previous 
to the Mahomedan conquest, they had in many 
instances obtained more or less power, with that 
gradual advance to independence which is conveyed 
in the appellations ofNaik,* Polygar, and Raja, as- 
sumed by them according to circumstances. 

This brief account of the establishments and in- 
stitutions, wiU, it is hoped, prove useful to the 
reader, and his attention is now solicited to one 
short definition of some importance. All property, 
or shares of hereditary right in land, or in the dis- 
trict and village establishments, termed under the 
ancient Hindoo governments ^dorittee, t is now best 
known throughout the Mahratta country, by the 
name of 'a)utun\', and the holder of any such, 
enjoys what is considered very respectable, the 
appellation of 'ioutundar. 

These preliminary explanations being. aflTorded, 

* Naik means master. Naik was a common title of the 
Mahratta chiefs in the service of the Mahomedans. 

f Writtee is a Sanscrit word signifying livelihood. 

:t Wutun is an Arabic word, which means one's native conn- 
try, as explained in a former note. 
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we shall proceed to the period when the Maliome-* 
dans first invaded the Deccan. From- that time 
the Mahrattas were quite lost sight of, and so little 
attention was paid to tliem, that in tlie seventeenth 
century when they started up from tlieir native IiiJls 
and plains, they were, to other nations, a new 
and almost unknown race of people. The object 
of this work is to endeavour to afford some inform- 
ation respecting the condition of* the Mahrattas 
under the Mahomcdan dynasties, and to trace more 
clearly than has yet been done, the rise, progress, 
decline, and fall of our predecessors in conquest, in 
India, whose power, it will be perceived, was gra- 
dually gaining strength before it found a head in 
the far-famed adventurer, Sivajee Biioiislay. 
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Conquest of ihc Deccan hy the Mahomedans.— They cross the 
Kcrlnddahj and penetrate to Dco^urh, — Establish their So- 
vcrcig7ity>^Dcogurh becomes the capital of the Mahomedan 
Empire in India^ and its name changed to Dotdutabad> —An 
insurrection — lays the foundation of an indcpcndc7it king- 
dom in the Deccan* — The Bahmince dynasty* — Its duration* 

— Condition of the Mahratias during its existence* — Peto 
insurrections of the Mahrattas against their Mahomedan rulers* 

— The dreadful famine^ Doorga Dcivcc* — Districts depo- 
pulatcd. — Hill forts vi jtosscssion of Polygars and robbers * — 
An expedition sent to restore order* — Dadoo Nursoo Kallay* 

— His revenue arrafigements* — A sccoiid and a third ex- 
pedition* — Treacherous massacre of the Mahomedan army by 
a Mahratta Itaja* — Concan reduced^ A* D. H69. — Decline 
of the Bahmince dynasty^ and inmediate causes vchich led to it* 

The conquests of the Maliomedans in India were 
preceded by plundering incursions. They first 
passed the Attock in the end of the tenth century, 
and three hundred years afterwards, eiglit tJiousand 
horse, headed by Alla-ud-Deen KliiJjee, crossed 
the Nerbuddah, traversed Candeish, and suddenly 
appeared before Deogurli. 

The reigning prince, a jMahratta, Kaindeo 

llao Jadow, after a slight att£T'.y: :o dr:cnd i3vr 
town, retired into the fort, and rec-'U-Uid a treatv 
with Alla-ud-Deen, by wjiidh Ilrda ap'eed :r 
pay the invaders a rnnsor.':. C'U oor- 

dition of their rethizr :.:s The 


The Mahcz:edrr5 
penetrated bj lie 
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terms were concluded, and the Mahomedans about 
to fhlfil the condition, when the son of tlic Raja, who 
had collected an army, advanced upon Deogurh. 
Without regard to the existing treaty, and contrary 
to the express injunctions of liis father, he sent an 
insolent message to Alla-ud-Decn, which brought 
on an immediate action, and although at first 
doubtful, the result was, a complete defeat to the 
Hindoos. 

After this event, the Raja Jiad to pay dear for 
the treachery of his son. Tiie demands of the ex- 
as])erated conquerors were exorbihint; and the 
treasures of the kingdom, together with the cession 
of Elichpoor and its dependencies, was the price 
at which they agreed to abide by the former 
stipulation. 

The riches and the fame thus acquired by Alla- 
ud-Deen, paved the way to his usurpation of tlie 
throne of Delhi. During Ins reign three great 
armies were sent into the Deccan under his favour- 
ite Mullik Kafoor, by which Telingana was over- 
run, the greater part of IMaharashtra conquered, 
and the whole countiy plundered from the Nerbud- 
dah to Cape Comorin. 

The disorders, however, which broke out in 
different parts of the imperial territories during the 
latter years of the reign of Alla-ud-Deen, and the 
internal intrigues and commotions which prevailed 
in the court of Delhi for some years after his death, 
gave the natives of the Deccan an .opportunity of 
re-establishing the Hindoo sovereignty, and of re- 
gaining possession of every part, excejrt the fortress 
of Deogurh, wliioh continued to hold out, until 
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not siiflicient in . Molnimmnd’s estimation to rcpaii 
this loss. He adopted many absurd measures foi 
.replenishing his treasury, at the expence of public 
.confidence and public credit. He planned an ex- 
pedition into China, and lost an army in the 
attempt. He issued a copper coin at a nominal 
value equivalent to silver, without any security for 
the payment of such tokens ; and he adopted the 
ruinous and cruel scheme of removing the whole 
population of Delhi to Deogurh, to which latter 
he gave the name of Doulutabad. This remov.il 
was enforced, and an imperial edict rendered Delhi 
desolate, distracted the minds of the pco])lc, and 
shook the empire to its centre. 

Disturbances broke out in various pails of the 
kingdom, and the Emperor had scarcely quelled 
one insurrection when accounts of revolt in an op- 
posite quarter were brought to him. An inva- 
sion of the Afghans, and a subsequent insurrection 
of some northern tribes, kept the imperial army 
employed at a distance from the new capital j and 
the deposed llaja of Warangole, aided by some 
troops of the Carnatic, waged a successful war 
against the Mahomedan invaders. 

The Emperor was preparing a large army, with 
the design of completely subjugating the Deccan, 
when a rebellion broke out, which laid the founda- 
tion of the independent Mahomedan dynasties 
south of the Nerbuddah. This rebellion originated 
in the flight of some refractory nobles from Guzerat, 

but that its site and harbour are unknown, owing to the ebbing 
of the sea. 
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who had participated in a revolt that had just been 
quelled by the Emperor ; and in dread of punish- 
ment, they sought refuge with Kutullugh Khan, 
the governor of Doulutabad, by whom they had 
been received, in hopes that time or circumstances 
might induce the emperor to overlook their mis- 
conduct. For affording this protection, the gover- 
nor fell under the displeasure of Mohummud ; he 
was removed from his government, and orders were 
sent to collect the fugitive nobles, to promise them 
pardon, and to conduct them to the imperial pre- 
sence. 

They proceeded, under the most solemn assur- 
ances of forgiveness, towards Guzerat, where the 
royal camp then was, but on approaching the con- 
fines of that province, some circumstances occurred 
which led them to suspect that treachery was in- 
tended ; upon which they rose on their guard, kill- 
ed the officer sent in charge of them, and 
1344 6i'6cting the standard of rebellion, marched 
back towards Doulutabad. 

They were joined by several Hindoo chiefs, 
disgusted with the tyranny of the emperor ; and 
by the time they had reached Doulutabad, their 
numbers were so formidable, that the garrison were 
encouraged to declare for the insurgents ; which 
they did, by confining their governor and delivering 
up the fortress. 

It was now necessary to elect a head, and as 
there had been yet no individual sufficiently con- 
spicuous for personal ability, their choice, in the 
meantime, rested on a commander of a thousand 
horse, named Ismael j and in this election they were 

VOL. I. E 
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proliably influenced by the hope that Mullik Mbogh, 
the brother of Ismael, who commanded the imperial 
army in Malwa, would be drawn over to their party. 
The new king assumed the name of Nasir-ud-deen. 

The Emperor Mohummud, on hearing of this for- 
midable rebellion, marched from Guzerat with a 
large army j and on arriving near Doulutabad, he 
found the rebel forces drawn up to engage him — 
a severe action took place j and although indeci- 
sive, the imperial army remained masters of the 
field of battle. 

The insurgents, not having obtained a first ad- 
vantage, held a consultation, when it was resolved 
that Nasir-ud-decn should defend the fortress of 
Doulutabad; whilst the other chiefs, retiring to 
different districts, prosecuted a desultory warfare. 

Amongst the rebel chiefs, particularly distinguish- 
ed for bravery and conduct, was Zufifir Khan, who, 
from a very humble origin, had risen to high com- 
mand, and was destined to be the founder of a race 
of kings. 

. The Emperor, on discovering the plans of the 
insurgents, immediately invested Doulutabad, and 
detached a force under Ummad-ool-Moolk Teb- 
reezee, to pursue Zufiir Khan. The garrison was 
reduced to extremity, when information was re- 
ceived, that another insurrection had broken out 
at Delhi, which obliged the emperor to proceed 
\thitber, leaving the siege to be carried on by his 
officers. The Deccahees, encouraged by his de- 
■parture, collected from all - quarters to annoy the 
army before Doulutabad ; which so alarmed the 
officers, that they hastily raised the siege, and re- 
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trcnicd lo the Nt'rbiuUliili, closely piirsticd, and 
conslantlv har.-jssod l)v the Deccan c;ivalrv. 

ft • ft 

Ztifiir Khan, who was apprized of fin’s Inrn in 
fho alTairs of his jiarfy, heint; af the head oflwenly 
ihons.nnl innse, now advanc(!il towards Unnnad- 
ool-nioolk ’rehreezee. who, instead of continuing 
the jnirsnit, took post with his large army at llcdcr. 
'J'his gave ZjiOir Kh;ni a great jiolitical advantage, 
which he jndieionsly improved, hy merely showing 
that he wa<i at the head of a j)arty already capable 
of lacing the itnjierial army, until he had indneed 
the Iv.'ija of'relingana to (h^lach fifteen ihonsand 
horse to his as'-istance, and hatl obtained a rein- 
forcement of live thousand men from Donlntabad. 
He then attacked the imperialists; and after an 
obstinate and bloody battle, in which Ummad-ool- 
rnoollv was slain, victory declared in favour of 
Znfiir Khan. Detachments were immediately sent 
to oecnjiy the country, whilst the main body 
inarched in trinmjih towards Donlntabad. Nasir- 
iid-decn came out to meet ZnOir Khan ; and ob- 
.serving the greater weight and ascendancy already 
acquired by his snccesfni general, he jirndently 
assembled the nobles, and requesting their jier- 
inission to resign his crown, rcconniiendcd their 
electing Znllir Khan to the government of the king- 
dom ; a proposition which was at once ajiplanded 
and acceded to. 

Znllir Khan was said to have been originally the 
slave of a Bramin, an inhabitant of Delhi, named 
Kangoh *, who, having discovered his merits, gave 

* The story altogether, ns detailed by Fcrishln, bears tlic 
marks of tradition ; nn observation of no consequence in this 

F O 
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him liberty j and assisted, as well as foretold, his sub- 
sequent fortune. On being raised to empire, 
•Zuffir Khan did not forget his protector : tlie Bra- 
min was appointed to the charge of the treasury, 
and had the honor of giving the appellation of 
Bahminee to a dynasty of Patan kirigs. Zuffir 
Khan w^as recognized as sovereign in the 
year 1347> and assumed the title of Sultan 
Alla-ud-deen Hoossein Kangoh Bahminee. 

We have seen that this revolution was aided by the 
native princes of the Deccan, and from several cir- 
cumstances in the conduct of the war, particularly 
the desultory plan adopted by the insurgents, which 
always requires the aid of the native inhabitants of 
any country, there is strong presumption of their 
having contributed more to its success, than the 
Mussulman historian was aware o^ or, perhaps, was 
willing to allow^. There are many recorded proofs 
of the new Sultan’s prudence ; but his wisdom is 
most conspicuous in the conciliatory measures he 
adopted for obtaining the entire possession of the 
districts which had been before subject to the 
Mahomedans, binding all classes of his new sub- 
jects to his interests, and gaining the friendship 
and support of the Raja of Warungole, in whom 
the Mahomedans had previously found, a watchful 
and implacable enemy. 


place ; but it may be remarked, that all Bramins, now in the 
Deccan, holding the office of Qanopngo, which is similar to 
tha£ of Deshpandya, are invariably called Kangoh, in the cor- 
rupt dialect of Maharashtra, and that even in Persian this cor- 
ruption is found, spelt both with the kaf and qaf. 
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riie death of the Emperor of Delhi, Mohummud 
Tughluk Shah, relieved tlie new Sultan from all ap- 
prehensions in that quarter. He very early em- 
ployed the minds of the warlike and turbulent 
people over whom he ruled, by directing tlieir at- 
tention to conquests in the Carnatic j and the sub- 
sequent rivalry with the Rajas of Beejanugur, 
probably preserved tlie kingdom of his successors 
from internal decay, for a much longer period than 
if they had been able to extend their conquests ra- 
pidly, or if their seditious armies had been left 
to the enjoyment of a mischievous repose. * 

The Balnninee dynasty t may be said to have 
existed upwards of a century and a half ; during 

♦ The foregoing short abstract of Mahomedan history is al- 
most entirely from Ferishta. Ferishta continues our best autho- 
rity up to the beginning of the seventeenth century ; but where- 
ever 1 may adopt other authorities, I shall never intentionally 
omit mentioning them ; as well in. acknowledgment, as in proof. 

f The names of the successors of Sultan Alla-ud-deen, with 
the dates of their reign, according to Ferishta, arc a^ follow ; 
the first Sultan having died in 1357, was succeeded by his 
son: — 

2d Sultan, Mohummud Shah Baliminee, died in 1374?, and 
was succeeded by his son. 

3d Sultan, Mujahid Shah Baliminee was assassinated in 1377, 
by his uncle and successor. 

4?th Sultan, Daood Shah Baliminee only reigned about one 
month, when he was assassinated, at the instig- 
ation of Roopurwur Agah, and was succeeded by 
Sth Sultati, Malimood Shah Baliminee, a younger sort of the 
first sultan, died in 1396, and was succeeded by 
his son, 

6th Sultan, Ghazee-ud-deen Shah Baliminee, who reigned one 
month and twenty days, when he was assassin- 
E 3 
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that period, we may learn something of the con- 
dition of the Mahrattas from Mahomedan history ; 
and a few circumstances may be gleaned from the 
legends (or which are found in possession 

of most of the descendants of the old • Mahratta 
families. 


ated by Lallcheen, a Turkish slave, and succeeded 
by his brother. 

7th Sultan, Shutnse-ud-deen Shah Bahminee was dethroned, 
after a reign of less than six months, and suc- 
ceeded by^the son of Daood Shah Bahminee. 

8th. Sultan, Firoze, (Rozi Ufzopn) Shah Bahminee, died in 
14r22, and was succeeded by his brother, 

9th Saltan, Ahmed Shah Wiillee Bahminee died in and 

was succeeded by his son, 

10th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (the IT.} Shah Bahminee died in 
1457, and was succeeded by his son, 

11th Sultan, Humaioon Shah B^minee, commonly called Za- 
lim, or the tyrant, who died the victim of passion 
and cruelty in 1460, and was succeeded by bis 
son, 

12th Sultan, Nizam Shah Bahminee died in 1462, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, 

IStb Sultan, Mohummud Shah Bahminee, who died in 1482, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

" 14th Sultan, jMahmood Shah Bahminee, who died in 1518, and 
his son, 

15th Sultan, Ahmed Shah Bahminee was his nominal successor, 
who died two years afterwards, or in 3520, and 
to fill his place, 

16th Sultan, Alla-ud-deen (IIL) was set up as successor, but 
was afterwards strictly confined in 1526, when 
EuUeem Oolla Bahminee was the last on whom 
the title was conferred, and with him ended the 
Bahminee dynasty. 
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It has already been stated, thal the. country, .at 

• • 

the pcriofl of* llie. Mahoinctlan conejnest, a)i])cars 
to have, dcon divided into many small ))rinci]ialit.ics, 
more, or less independent. It. is probable, that 
most of those l\)lvuars, whose connlrv lav in 
the accessible ])arts, were, induced either to join 
or to .submit, to the head of the new slate in 3‘M7» 
which is the date assimied to the accession of 
.Sidtan Alla-nd-deen. 

• "'Jlurfc arc, nl jiro.^^cnt, four eras u«ctl in ibc Mnliraltn 
country, the Cltri^iian : viz. 1. the Shalhnliari ; 2. the 

Suorsuix^ or Arabic year; 3. the Fussier year; and 4*. the 
Itnj^Alnshikj or front the dale of Sivajcc’s ascending the 
throne. 

The Hindoo day and night contain Fixly ChuikaSf com- 
mencing from the lime of the morning wlttMt ohjccls at hand 
arc di»-cerni!)le ; therefore, tlie name of the day, by this method, 
will not alwavF he the Fame a*; will* us ; for our Sunday morning 
nl 1, 2, or A.M., would he the latter part of their Saturday. 

The or cultivator’s year, nlwnyF commences in the 

beginning of our month of June, corresponding wilii the end of 
the Hindoo nioitih, or beginning of Jcsht» Although 

the Hindoo year is Umar, it is adjvtstcd to the solnr time, 
the intervention of the Adhcck Muheenuy or intercalary month, 
being one month counted twice over, in cverj* foiirlh year; and 
again further corrected l)y throwing out one month from one 
year in every tlirce cycles, of (50 years each, or 180 y’cars. The 
montli thrown out is termed Kstn/^masy or the deficient monlh- 

lij" calculation, it appears that the Soorsun, (gcncrall}' 
written Shuhoorsun by the Mussulmans,) was introduced on 
the ^lirg, in Ilccjrcc 745, which corresponds with A.D. 1344- 
4*5; and hence it would appear, that it must have originated 
with ^lohuminud Tnghliik Shah. It was much more like his 
character, than that of the emperor Akbcr, to introduce so 
useless aiV innovation ; hut it was in the reign of Akbcr that the 
FubsIcc era commenced to the north of the Nerbuddah, and 
it was introduced into the Deccan by his grandson, Shah 

E 4 
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The new Sultan was obliged, from his situation, 
to conciliate the people of the country, and he 
either bestowed hereditaiy lands and immunities 
on the leading men, or confirmed them in those 
they already enjoyed, as Deshmoobhs and Desh- 
pandyas. He likewise appears to have conferred 
some subordinate military rank on a few of the 
chiefs,* and to have appropriate.d lands in Jageer 
for the maintenance of small bodies of horse ; but 
such lands seem to have always been within the 
jurisdiction of some greater MahomedanJagheerdar, 
himself subordinate to the governor of a great 
province. By, such means did the Sultan bind the 
natives of the country to his interest. He had ob- 
tained possession of almost the whole of Maharash- 
tra, except the Concari-Ghaut-Mahta from the 
Poorundhur range of hills to the Hurnkassee river, 
which, together with the coast from Dabul to Cape 
llamas, was not entirely conquered by the Ma- 
homedans for upwards of a century after the estab- 
lishment of the Deccan monarchy. There were 


Jehan, in the year of the Heejree, 104*7, or A.D. 1637-38# 
The Soorsun and Fusslee eras are merely solar years, setting 
out with the date of the year of the Heejree when they com- 
menced, but without making allowance, in future reckoning 
for the difference between the solar and lunar years ; by which 
means they differ rather more than three years every century# 
Both the Soorsun and Fusslee are called Mirg, or the husband- 
man's year, from their commencing at the season when the 
fields begin to be sown. 

* Hurnak Pohl and Kam Hajc Ghatkay had small Munsubs 
offrom two to three hundred horse; there were others but 
their names are not known — Maliralla MSS. 
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V(’rv r<'W l»v ilio nnfivt\s 

• • 

of {111* roiMjtrv llu'ir M.tIicniumI.td rijlcrs : 

tin* !k'; ihirini: tl{«’ icij^n (if 

Sislt.uj MuhiDiunutl ;ilinni the vc.-ir 

isri;*!. or :ir:iT hi-' irttitM iVoni lijs Jir-t »*\- 
:m tin- ('.nn.'ilic. ’rii'* iiDm jfc'ljoii .tIIixUnI 
w.Tx l.i Tiit (i by on< ot" hi* «>\vd nruiud 

li.iiiT.i.u Kii.'itj ’Tiu* rir<MjiU‘'t:uirt'S 

wlircli i'. ii' {in* ii-pcrt ot tlu* Sultan’s 

tli'.uh, ajjil 'hr aliM-ma* of the trodps jjiuu Dotiltu 
Jah.ui uptui tin- ( ‘atuat’u* » \p( i!iti(Ui. Ihihrain Kliaii 
w.-.'. iiu itid ;>• 'hi-. D-hillidU hy a .Maluatta cliiff, 
iiann-d .latiww *, wlm v.a*. pichahly a n-lation, or a 
tlt-'-rriKiaul of thr ailrifti! raja'>, a*. In- is tiTiiual 
oliii I «tj' the Xaih*^, au«l tlx* .ladfiws arc still Dt'sh- 
ixi> t’.h- iu that part «>!’ tin- rouxtry. 'fix* iusur- 
5!r5Jt> \v« rt* ioixi'd hy tlx* Ivaja ot Ihx^latia ; whilst 
nl!x-r rhirfs in Hrrar, «ith trui* Mahratla policy, 
sicrctly sent rviu/hrcfUX'Ut*- «d' troops. Halirntn 
Khau si'i/ail on all the collections he ciujhl oh- 
lain, aixl the ^ut'ater part ot' the district, which, 
iVom the time ot" Kal'oor, ajij)ears to have ijot the 
name ol’ Mahata‘-ht t, fell into his liaixls. 

• l!i Sci»!tV it it (tfiulco. In mtnt* cttpifs of 

Tcrlrlita il is (io\intl t!c*o : litil IVriOita ^;iys lln* rliicf cjf t!ic 
Sail> M;l^ :t clt srrntlatit <»! tin* H:ija of !)i*(T;;urJi. Hntti c!ro 
llaci Jailoxv llit‘ K:ij:i of I)r(i*:iirli, nrconlin;; to nil Hindoo 
MSS., and it ih luo iniprobnldc tliat this chirfV nniiu* may 
have heen (lovind deo Jadoiv. 

\ Tlli^ name lia*^ j;Iveii rNr tti rctnjeclures ; ii wzk probably 
homo Muall tract, about ^vIl<*rc Dlionlia nmv i<, in Cnndcifli, in 
ibe {)0^''C^^ion of ^omc Mabratta Polygar. It h not such a 
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.Mohummml Shah sent remonstrances, and ^’om 
a personal regard for Bahram Khan, offered him 
the most favourable terms; but as he was under 
Mahratta influence, he did not comply with the 
Sultan's offers. The insurgents marched to Pye- 
tun, where they collected a great crowd of needy 
adventurers, such as appear to have at all times 
swarmed in the Deccan. 

The advanced force, which composed the bulk 
of the Sultan's army, was commanded by Musnud 
Ali Khan Mohummud, a veteran officer, who not 
choosing to engage hastily, halted at Sewgaom, a 
few miles from Pyetun. When encamped there, 
Bahram Khan made an attempt to surprise him ; 
but on finding' Musnud Ali on his guard, he inju- 
diciously returned to his own lines, thus showing 
the enemy his weakness, and leaving his own 
troops to suppose that their chief was doubtful of 
the result of an equal engagement. The con- 
sequence was, of course, fatal. Musnud Ali im- 
mediately prepared .to attack him, and sent 
intelligence to the Sultan, who was hunting among 
the hills in rear of the army, that he was about to 
engage the rebels. The Sultan immediately gal- 
loped forward and joined his troops just as the 
battle was about to commence. The news of his 
arrival quelled the insurrection. The Baja of 
Buglana instantly fled, and the others followed; 


misnomer as Europeans have been guilty of in calling Toolava, 
Canarai. though. both names are to be accounted for in a similar 
manner*-^' See voh i. 
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nr».Jir.:in Klj.iJi niiti .T.Ttlf»\v fir J roriti!(‘ Hi 

Di.tjitit.il'rsil, nr.ii niit rv, in (ttj/rr.T*, bfyoinl 
tbf <>{■ :)’.« ir HU mil ’I'hi' v.n' the f»nly 

itusufi tij'.’sny «'.>n'>f<jti{ nn' in M.'sliar.T'iitra up 
t<» till' prTi<*;i ulunilu* Ibilnninri* dyna'-ty lu'jjan 
tn ill I linr, \\!u n ‘^>:rc o*' tin* ijatriMin'., riMiipoM'd 
of Malirvitt.:'', an oppfuinnity of ihriiwini; oiT 

till :r * 

In tin- i!ii atitnl r.nnitu-, <ii''tini:ni>jh. 

id !':i*;n all utlu : , l>v flu- nanu* of the 

J , ♦ -1 • 

/)>■ r.\: rotn:nrnci-(l in Mahara*.'!!- 

tta. It la ti d. M'l'oidin;: t<> Ilintlun li’iiriul.!, for 

tsM Ivi' vi at'. At till' i tul ol' that tinu*, tin* pe- 

rimliral rain.- ii'tnnu il; hnt whoh- ili'.tncts voro 

mtiii lv til popnlatnl, anil a vrrv mmiUv ri-wnuo 

v.a*. nhlaitu-il Jimn tlu* ti-tritorv lit-twi-i’n tlu* (iiuU 

« 

a\uy and Ki'tna fur tipward*- oi'thirty years afier- 
\iard’-. 'rill* hill tiuts and >ltnn;r places previously 
eompii ri'd hy the Mahonudan.., had fallen into 
the liaiuK ot" l‘<>lyuais and r«»hl)er> ; and the re- 
tuniin^r cnltivator.' were drivcti I’roni their 
j'V.-V,’ N illa^^es i An army \va< sent in the year 
1 5 JO, ill the reii»n of Sidtan Ahmed Shah 
Widlee llahminee, to extirpate the banditti, to 
jiive M-enrity to the peoph*, ami to restore order in 
theeonntry. 'fin.; expedition was eummanded by 
Mullilc-ooU'l'ijar, who was accompanied by the here- 
ditary Deshmookhs of the districts, wherever they 
remained, and an exjierienced Ilratnin named 
Dadoo Nnrsoo Kallay. 'J'heir lirsl ojierations were 

• rL'ri..lita. 

I M.’iliratia MSS., niiil a l-'iniiaii in |io..f‘>lon of one of 
the Wild.* I)c^lllnooklll^. 
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against some Ramoosees in Kuttao Des, and a 
body of banditti that infested the Mahadeo hills. • 
The army next marched towards Waee, reduced 
several forts, and even descended into the Concan f ; 
but Mullik-ool-Tijar appears, on this occasion, to 
have crossed the Ghauts, without penetrating into 
the fastnesses of the mountains on either side. On 
his return to Beder, Dadoo Nursay, and a Turkish 
eunuch of the court, were left to arrange the coun- 
try, and recal the inhabitants, t As the former 
boundaries of villages were forgotten, Dadoo Nur- 
say, in fixing new limits, extended them very much, 
and threw two or three villages into one. Lands 
were given to all who would cultivate them : for 
the first year, no rent was required; and for the 
second, a iohra § full of grain for each Bcega || was 
all that was demanded. But the result of this ex- 
pedition was a mere temporary relief from the 
heavy contributions which the banditti of the 
Ghaut-Mahta were in the habit of exacting ; and 
it soon appeared, that there could be no effectual 

* Mahratta MSS. 

f Ferishta. 

% From Kallay^s surname, which sounds like Kala (black), 
these two arc said to have been called the black and white 
eunuchs* * * § Kala Khojeh and Gora Khojeli. European Turks 
early found their way to the Mahomedan court in the Deccan. 

§ A tobra is a leather bag used to feed horses, by putting in 
the grain, and tying it on the mouth by a thong which passes 
over the horse’s head like ahead stall, and is fastened by 
putting it through a running noose on one side of the tobra. 
It is a part of the accoutrements of every Mahratta horseman. 

II A Becga, according to the present measurement, approa- 
ches to within 1-lSlh of an acre; under some of the Mahomedan 
states, it was much smaller. 
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security afforded to the villages, until the whole of 
the hill forts should be reduced. * 

A second expedition was sent in 1436, 
under Dilawur Khan ; but little having 
been effected by him, a third was prepared 
under the command of Mullik-ool-Tijar, in the 
reign of Sultan Alla-ud-deen (the 2d) Bahminee, 
and during th.e administration of Meamun Oolla 
Deccanee, who formed a plan of reducing not only 
the hill forts in the Syhadree range, but likewise 
the unsubdued part of the Concan to the southward 
of Dabul. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar, having undertaken tlie conduct 
of the war, marched at the head of a choice body of 
troops, the flower of the Deccan army. This officer 
began on a systematic plan of conquering and re- 
gulating the country to be subdued. He establish- 
ed his head quarters at Chakun t, and raised a fort 
near the city of Joonere. Thence he sent out de- 
tachments, at different times, into the Concan, and 
reduced several rajas to subjection. At length he 

* Maliratta MSS. 

^ Chakuu is a small fort eighteen miles north from Poona. 
It is nearly square, with towers at the angles and centres of the 
faces ; it has a good ditch about thirty feet wide, and fifteen 
deep, but wet on the north side only ; the walls are high, the 
parapet and rampart narrow, and the towers confined. There 
is but one entrance into the body of the place through five or 
six gateways ; and there is a mud outwork which also has a ditch. 
I mention it particularly on account of its reputed antiquity ; 
for, although it probably is the fort built by Mullik-ool-Tijar, 
according to concurring Hindoo legends, it was. constructed by 
an Abyssinian Polygar A. D. 1295. As to how he got there, 
they do not pretend to account. 
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moved in person to that part of the country, and 
laid siege to a fort, the raja of which was obliged 
to deliver himself up with all his family. 

This raja’s surname was Sirkay; and he. was, 
without doubt, a descendant of that Polygar who 
obtained possession of the range of country about 
the source of the Kistna, after the raja of Panalla 
was conquered in the beginning of the 13th century, 
by the Raja Singin. 

Mullik-ool-Tijar insisted on the raja’s renounc- 
ing his own faith, and embracing the tenets of the 
Koran. The enraged, but subtle raja, wdth the 
true policy of a Mahratta, when he intends deadly 
vengeance, humbly represented that there existed 
between him and the Raja of Singur *=, a fort in the 
territory of Kondan t, a family competition and 
rivalry, and that they were near relations j that 
should he embrace the Mahomedan faith, and the 
Raja of Kondan remain in power without the loss 
of his cast, he should become obnoxious to his 
subjects, and that his rival would excite rebellion 
and triumph over him. He, therefore, proposed, 
that Kondan should first be taken, and bestowed 
on liimself, or one of his relations, when he promis- 
ed not only to embrace the faith of Islam, but to 
remit an annual tribute to the Sultan, and assist in 

* Mahratta MSS. ' 

f Probably the fort of Singurli, eight miles south of Poona. 
It was called Kondaneh by the Mahomedans, but aften^-ards, 
bj’ Sivajec, changed to Singurh. In Scott’s Translation it is 
witten Kelneh. Kelnch is the modern Vishalgurh, and certain- 
b' lies in a situation much more resembling the description of 
the country, as given by Ferishta, than Singurh. 
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controlling oH tlioJ'i- that might hereafter 

tail in their allegiance. 

'riiis proposal \vas blindly accecled to. The 
troops marched, were diawn into an ambuscade, 
treacherously beset in the night, atid nearly .seven 
lhou^and Mahomedans, together with their 


A. n. 


general, when buried in .‘slecip, were inhu- 

manlv ma'^sacred bv the Mahratt.ns. The 

• • 


remainder of the iSultan’.s armv retreated: the .Sir- 
kay family regained possession of their country, 
and f<ir a perioil of nearly .sixteen years, no further 
attempt was ma«le lol'ollow tij) the plan ofiMcamun 
Oolla Deeeanee. 

It is not known at what ])eriod (Joa came into 
the possession of the rajas of llcejatingnr ; 
nV!{» taken from them A. D. MG9, 

when Khajeh dehan (j.awan, in the reign of 
iMohnmnmd Shah, undertook an expedition which 
terminated in thecajUnre of Goa, and the complete 
subjugation of the whole of that strong count rv, 
which is included in the south-wc.st corner of I^Ia- 


harashtra. 

'J'lte tract, so reduced, remained but a very short 
time under the sovereigns of the Ilahminee dynasty. 
'J'hc structure that had been founded and reared 
by Alla-ud-deen, continued to be built up by his 
successors ; but the pile .soon became too loftv to 
sustain its own weight without a broader basi.s; and 
the great addition of territory to the estward, which 
was acquired by the victories of i^Iohummiid .Shah 
over the Haja of Orissa, brought on a crisis which 
could only terminate in reform or revolution. 
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The date of the extinction of the dynasty 
1526. j before that period, there 

\vere, in fact, five separate states under Ma- 
homedan kings in the Deccan. 1. Edil Shahee, or 
Beejapoorj Kootub Shaliee, Golcondah, or Hy- 
derabad j 3. Ummad Shahee, or Berar j 4. Nizam 
Shahee, or Ahmednugur j and, 5. Bureed Shahee, 
or Ahmedabad Beder. Of these , five independent 
states, which sprang from the dismemberment of 
the first Maliomedan kingdom, only three existed 
at the period when the Mahratta people began to 
emerge from subjugation, and to be conspicuous as 
actors in the affairs of India. 

The history of these Maliomedan kingdoms, as 
far as regards the detail of events, is already acces- 
sible to the public* up to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century j but the immediate cause 
of the dovTifal of the Bahminee dynasty, and a 
brief notice of the origin and progress of the states 
alluded to, are connected with our subject, and 
must be introduced as conducive to perspicuity. 

At the period of the first Sultan’s death in 1357, 
the dominion of the Mahomedans in the Deccan 
extended over almost the whole of Maharashti*a : a 
small portion of Telingana, together with Raichore 
and IMoodgul in the Carnatic, were also in their 
possession. When Mohummud Shah Bahminee 
succeeded to the throne, one of his first arrange- 
ments was to divide his country into four parts, 
which he termed Turufs ; and to each he appoint- 
ed a governor, who was styled Turuf’dar. 

♦ Scott’s Translation of Ferishta. 
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In the course of one hundred and thirty years, 
the territory had been greatly increased by con- 
quests fi’om the neighbouring rajas of Beejanugur, 
Telingana, the Concan Polygars, the Raja of 
Oiissa, and others, — the governments of all, except 
Beejanugur, having been almost entirely subverted; 
but the original four divisions, subject to the de- 
fects attendant on old establishments never re- 
vised, had been so greatly enlarged, that the gover- 
nors became too powerful to be either controlled 
or superintended. Under such circumstances, the 
application of a remedy is very difficult. 
About the year 1478, an attempt was made 
by Khajeh Jehan Gawan, the able minister 
of Mohummud Shah, to divide the authority, and to 
preserve a due insight into the affairs of each pro- 
vince. His plan will be best understood by shew- 
ing the original divisions of the kingdom, and the 
new subdivisions which he projected. The names 
of the governors appointed to each are added ; and 
this abstract is recommended to the particular at- 
tention of the reader. 

Old Divisions* Nev) Divisions* 

1st. Kxilburga — of which, as of all the rest, two governments 
were formed ; — 

1st. Beejapoor — with many districts as far as 
the Beema, and including 
Raichore and Moodgul. 
To this Khajeh Jehan 
Gawan was himself ap^ 
pointed. 

2d. Ahsunabad— which included Kulburga 
and Sugger, Nuldroog, 
and Sholapoor. and was 
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Old Divisions. New Divisions. 

' placed in charge of the 
Abyssinian ennuch, Dus* 
toprDeenar., 

2d. Doulutabad—SA. Doulutabad. — of which Eusoof Adil Khan 

Sawee was appointed go- 
vernor. 

4<th. Joonere — with the- Concan, and the 
districts as far south as 
Goa and Belgaom, were 
conferred on Fukhir Ool 
Moolk. 

3d. Telingana. — 5th.Rajaniundrce. — Mausulipatam, Pilcondah, 

Oureah, and other places 
were held in tlie name of 
Nizam-Ool>Moolk Byhe- 
fee. 

6th. Warungole — was given . in charge to 
Azim Khan. 

4?th. Berar. 7th. Gawel — was placed under Futtih 

Oolla Ummad Ool Moolk. 

8th. Mahoor. — Under the Abyssinian' Klio- 
dawund Khan. 

In order to preserve an insight into the affairs of 
these governments, the revenues of several places, 
in each! of the eight divisions, were reserved for the 
Sultan’s private expenses, and particular collectors 
appointed to manage them. 

Had these measures been steadily superintended 
for any length of time, a due ascendancy in the 
head of the state might long have been preserved j 
but Khajeh Jehan’s influence could not withstand 
the malice of his enemies, by whom a conspiracy was 
formed against; his life : he was falsely, accused by 
them, and rashly and wrongfully put to death, by 
order of Mohummud Shah. 
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Tlic evils against whicli his measures were cal- 
culated to provide, were hastened by this event 
The chiefs, who had been the enemies of Khajeh 
Jehan, only remained with the Sultan, in hopes of 
enlarging their own power by the ruin of those 
who were the friends of the late minister. Nizam 
Ool Moolk Byheree was the person supposed to 
have laid the plan for the destruction of Khajeh 
Jehan. Tlie origin and the career of Nikam Ool 
Moolk are remarkable : he was the son of a Bramin 
Koolkurnee of the town of Pathree*, and accompa- 
nied his father to the Carnatic during the prevalence 
of a famine at their native place. When residing 
in that country, the Bramin boy was taken prisoner 
by the Mahomedan troops, in one of the expeditions 
of Ahmed Shah Wullee Bahminee, and brought as 
a slave to that Sultan, by whom he was made a 
Mussulman, and named Mullik Hoossein. In the 
reign of Mohummud Shah, he was raised to the 
rank of Huzaree, or commander of a thousand 
horse, and by degrees attained high situations, till 
at length, by the recommendation of Khajeh Jehan, 
he was, with the title of Nizam Ool Moolk, ap- 
pointed to the government of Telingana, a portion 
of which was assigned to him in Jagheer. Nizam 
Ool Moolk got his son Mullik Ahmed appointed his 
deputy in the provinces ; whilst he himself remain- 
ed with the Sultan, plotting the foul deed by which 
he cut off the benefactor that had raised him, and 
deprived the country which he served, of a man 

^ Situated in the district of the same name, north of the God- 
avery, Ferishta, Mahratta MSS., and Huqeequt-i-Hindoos- 
tan, a modern compendium by Luximon Narrain, of Hyderabad. 
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deservedly respected. But although his ambition 
was thus temporarily gratified, a worse fate was re- 
served for himself j he was, in the end, treacher- 
ously murdered by a wretch whom he had rescued 
from misery, and elevated to power. 

After the death of Khajeh Jehan, the principal 
governors paid no respect to the authority of 
Mohummud Shah, and although some of them 
preserved a show of obedience, they gradually as- 
sumed independence. 

Hence arose those kingdoms in the Deccan, the 
subjugation of which for a very long period employ- 
ed the descendants of Timour, and during the 
struggle, the Mahbmedans, whilst exhausting them- 
selves, were gradually exciting that turbulent 
predatory spirit, which, though for ages smothered, 
was inherent in the Hindoo natives of Maharashtra ; 

' — in this manner, the contention of their conquer- 
'ors stirred those latent embers, tiU, like the parched 
grass, kindled amid the forests of the Syhadree 
mountains, they burst forth in spreading flame, 
and men afar off wondered at the conflagration. 
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.CHAP. 11. 

Five independent StaU^ orise from the dismembered monarchy^ 
xvbich afterwards form the three kingdoms (f Ahmc&nugur, 
Beejapoor, and Golcondalu — The term lieccan as7ioxo used . — 
Rcviexv of everiis during the sixteenth century. — Forts garri- 
soned by MahrattaS* — Portuguese appear on the Malabar 
coast — on the shores f Maharashtra — they take Goa. — The 
King of Ahmcdnug}^r appoints a Bramin his Peishxva^ or 

prime xninister. The King of Beejapoor likewise shows a 

prfercncefor the tf Mahrashtra. — Cavaliy. — Silli- 

dars and Bargeers. — Portuguese ravage the coasts and levy 
contributions. Battle of Telikoita. — Beejanugur state sub- 
verted. The Kings tf Beejapoor and Ahmednugur attack 

the Portuguese without success. — Maharashtra. A. D/1S73> 

to _ 

possessed^ xviih some exceptions^ by Beyapoor and Ahmednu- 
gur. — Extent (f iho kingdoms of Beejapoor ^ Ahmednugur^ 
and Golcondah. — Internal administration. — The Mahrattas 
under these states frequently opposed, to each other. — The 
principal Mahratta families under Beejapoor and Ahmednugur 
— some account of each family — particularly that of Bhon- 
slay. — The Moghid invasions^ for the purpose of subjuga- 
ting iiie T^eccan had great tr^uence on tfie me of the 

Mahrattas. — State f ^he Deccan when the Emperor Akber 
projected its conquest — at his deaths A. D- 1605^ in posses- 
sion of a part of the territory of Nizam Shah. — Mullik Um- 
ber — his Regency* — Lookhjee Jadow Rao. — Death of 
Mullik Umber^ and of Ibrahim Adil Shah . — Shahjee Bhon- 
slay. — MaharattaS fost I'ising into consequence. — Accession 
qfMohummud Adil Shah. — Fuiih Khan succeeds his father. 
— Mullik Umber is confined by Mortiza Nizam ^lah. — 
Murder (f Lookhjee Jadow Rao.-— Death of the Emperor 
Jehangeer^ and accession of his son^ Shah Jehan. — Khan 
JehanLodi^ his rebellion and death. — Shahjee Bhonslay enters 
the Moghul servicct — Alliance betxmxt Mortiza Nizam Shah 
and the King of Beejapoor. — Army of Beejapoor defeated by 
the Moghuls. — Fidih Khan murders Mortiza Nizam Shah. — 

F 3 
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7iegotiai€s xnith the Emperor —obtains some districts previonslif 
promised to Shahjee* — Shahjee* hi disgust Joins the army gjf 
Beejapoor* — Futik Khan treacherously breaks mth the Mo^ 
ghuls* — Siege and surrender of Doulutabad. — Mogliuh 
repulsed htfore Purinda^ and compelled to retreat to Bur- 
hanpoor — Shahjee^s regency. — Shah JeharCs policy, — JVar 
*u)ith Beejapoor — peace concluded — terms . — Shahjee main- 
tains a desultory toa^are-^ is at last compelled to yields and 
. enter the sei'vice of Beejapoor. — End of theByheree dynasty. 

J3y the distribution of the governments 
1478. under the administration of Khajeh Jehan 
Gawan, Eusoof Adil Khan Sawee was, as 
we have mentioned in the foregoing chapter, ap- 
pointed to Doulutabad ; but upon the deatli of that 
minister, who had been his patron and intimate 
friend, Adil Khan was removed to the govern- 
ment of Beejapoor, where several circumstances 
combined to strengthen his power ; till, in 
the year 1489, he assumed the ensigns of 
royalty. Such was the ori^n of the kings 
of Beejapoor, well known by their Deccan appella- 
tion of the Edil Shahee dynasty. * 

Tlie first prince of Ahmednugur, the founder 
of the Nizam Shahee or Byheree t dynasty, was 
Mullik Ahmed, the son of that Nizam Ool Moolk 
Byheree, stigmatized as the principal instigator 'in 
the murder of Khajeh Jehan Gawan. 

* The Moghuls never acknowledged their title to Shah (that 
is, king); and, therefore, in all Moghul writings, the sovereigns 
of Beejapoor are only mentioned by the name of Adil Khan. 

-j- One of the situations by which Nizam Ool Moolk ascend- 
ed to power, was that of having charge of the royal falconry; 
the B)’hcrec being a species of hawk much used in the Deccan, 
he obtained the name of Byheree from that circumstance. 
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Nizam Ool Moolk having succeeded to the office 
of the deceased minister, and having, by the will 
of Mohummud Shah, become prime minister to his 
son, Sultan Mhamood, obtained Bheer and other 
districts, in addition to his former extensive Jag- 
hecr ; and Mullik Ahmed, who had been his father’s 
deputy in the lately acquired territory of Rajamun- 
dree and Ourcah, being recalled thence, was sent 
to the northward, and appears to have held a gene- 
ral charge of the territory, comprehended in the 
districts of Doulutabad and Joonere by the arrange- 
ments of 147s. 

When his father, Nizam Ool Moolk, was murder- 
ed, Mullik Ahmed rebelled ; and, having assumed 
independence, defied all the efforts of Mhamood 
Shah Bahminee to reduce him. 

Kootub Ool Moolk, Turufdar of Telingana, 
to which government he was appointed in 
1512 1495, styled himself sultan, and 

mounted the throne of Golcondah in 1512i 
under the title of Kootub Shah. 

The founder of the Berar state was Futih Oolla 
Ummad Ool Moolk, governor of that province. 
The Ummad Shahee dynasty lasted till 1574, when 
Berar was conquered and annexed to the territory 
of Ahmednugur, by Mortiza Nizam Shah the first. 

The Bureed Shahee dynasty lasted a still shorter 
period than the Ummad Shahee. The sovereignty 
was founded by Umeer Bureed, whose influence 
was obtained by his control over the king’s person ; 
the territory he possessed never extended beyond 
Beder, Kulburga, and a few of the adjoining dis- 

F 4 
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tricfs, the greater part was afterwards annexed to 
Beejapoor. ' , . . . 

The three states, therefore, more, immediately 
connected with our subject, are those of Beejapoor, 
Ahmednugur, and Golcondah. * 


* A list of the princes of each dynasty, with' the dates of their 
reign up to end of the sixteenth century, is as follows : 


, Beejapoor, Edil Shahee. < 


1st Sultan Eusoof Adil 
Shah, assumed inde- 

. pendence in ^^1489. 
Died in 1510. 

2d. Sultan Ismael^Adil 
Shah succeeded his fa- 
ther, and died in 1554. 

3d» Sultan Miilloo, Adil 
. Shah, succeeded his fa- 
ther, and was deposed in 
1555. 

4th. Sultan Ibrahim Adil 
Sh^i succeeded his 
brother, and died in 
1557, 

5th. Sultan Ali Adil Shah 
succeeded his father, 
and was murdered' in 
1580. . , . 

. 6th. Sultan Ibrahim Adil 
Shah succeeded his fa- 
ther. 


Ah mednurar Nizam Shahee, 
I or Byherce Dynasty. 


1st. Mullik Ahmed, un- 
der the title of Ahmed 
Nizam Ool Moolk 
Byheree assumed inde- 
pendence about 1487, 
and died in-.^.-.-.1508. 

2d. Sultan Boorahan Ni- 
zam Shah succeeded his 
’ father, and died in 1553. 

Sd. .Sultan Hoosscin- Ni- 
zam Shah succeeded 
his father, and died in 
1565. 

4th. Sultan Mortiza Ni- 
zam Shah,* jsucceeded his 
father, and was put to 
, death in..-.^..-.-...,.-.1587 
by bis son and succes- 
sor. 

5th. Sultan Mceran Hoos- 
se'in Nizam ^ Shah, who 
was, after a reign of two 
months, put to death... 
1587. 


6th. Sultan Ismael Ni- 
zam Shah, the cousin of 
jVIecran Hoossein, was 
raised to the throne, but 
. deposed by his father. 

1 7th. Sultan Boorahan Ni- 
! zam Shah, (the second) 

. who died in.......... 1 594 . 


[Golcondah, or Kootub Shahcc. 


1st. Sultan Kootub Ool 
Moolk assumed inde- 
pendence in....... 151 2; 

and was assassinated in 
; 1551. 


2d.‘ Sultan. Jumsheed 
succeeded his father, and ' 
after a' short reign of 
seven months was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. 

Sd. Sultan Ibrahim^Koo* 
tub Sbab, who died in 
the year............... 1581 

4th. Sultan Mohumtnud 
Koolec Kootub Shah, 
succeeded his ‘father, 
and was succeeded by 
his brother. 

5th. Sultan Abdoollah 

I Kootub Shah. 

I - . 

I 
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Hut boforo proriH'cUni; ItirlhtT, it is fit to apprize 
the rcnilor, that the term Deccau, as at present used 
hv all classes, is ilillerenl from the ancient Hindoo 
sipiiticntion, which, we have seen, included the 
whole tract of the fiveiirand divisions oflhe Indian 
peninsula. Knropeans h.ave adopted the M.aho- 
inedan detinition ; and the inojlern Deccan corn- 
]»rises most of Telinijitna, part of (londwaneh, and 
that large j)ortioji o(‘ Maharashtra which is above 
the western range of (Jhants, and which extends 
from the Xerhuddah to the Kistna. 

We shall now take a brief review of events dur- 
ing the sixteenth centnrv, and of the state of the 
conntrv and its inhabitants <lnring that period. 

On the a])])ointment of I^Iullik Ahmed to his 
government of Donlntabad and Jooncre, in 
the year MS'.O, he found the Mahrattas, 
who garrisoned the hill forts, in a state of 
revolt ; and was obliged to besiege and take the 
whole of the forts about Poona, including Kon- 
daneh “ and Loghnr, and also many in the Concan, 
as far as Dhunda llajepoor, which was about the 
.southern extremity of the Alnnednngur territory. 

The pretence .«cl nj) by the Mahrattas for refus- 
ing to surrender the fbrLs, was the minority ofMa- 
Innood Shah ; but they were, ])erhaps, induced to 
hold out, at the instigation of some of the factions, 
which then agitated the court of Hcdcr. 

Early in the sixteenth century a new power aji- 
peared, which took some share in the events which 


t Or Singiirli, ns airciuly noticed. 
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followed. The Portuguese, tinder the celebrated 
Vasco .de. Gamaj had made their appear- 
14*^*. ^°ce in May 1498, at the town of Cali- 
cut in Kerala, or Malabar, In 1507» in an 
engagement fought at Choule*, by Lorenzo, the 
son of Francisco de Almeyda, against the fleet of 
the Soldan of Egypt, the Portuguese cannon were 
first heard on the shores of Maharashtra. Chpule 
then belonged to Ahmednugur, and the counhy 
of Mullik N izam Ool Moolk Byheree seems to have 
been the only one to which the ravages of Portu- 
guese piracy did not extend. They maintained a 
friendly intercourse, for a good many years, with 
the king of Ahmednugur. 

On the 30th December .1508, the Pprtu- 
1508 . guese fleet entered the river of Dabul, and 
the viceroy,Francisco de Almeyda, who com- 
manded in person, having landed his nien, took, 
plundered, and burnt the town. But the first ter- 
ritory of which the Portuguese obtained possession 
in Maharashtra, was the inaportant island on which 
stands the city of Goa, and which belonged to the 
territory of Beejapoor. 

The attack on Goa was suggested to Alphpnzo 
de Albuqerque, by the Hindoo pirate, Timmpjee, 
a native of Toolava. t Goa was surprised, and 
surrendered on the 27 th February 1510 f, but was 
retaken, a few months afterwards, by Eusoof ,Adil 
Shah- in person. § It was, however, again attacked 

* De Faria. 

f Commonly termed by Europeans, Canara. 

t Do Faria. f Ferishta. 
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in iho I'air season, nnil finally contincrcd by 
iVlo ‘i5th November 1/510, • 

sitjcc winch time it has remained in posses- 
sion of the I’oriniinese. 

Abont the year 1/52!!, it is particularly 
{\’X^ deservini; of notice, that llooraltan Nizam 
Shah hi'stowed the oflice of Pds/ixcay or 
prime minist<T, on a Hramin, whose name, accord- 
inj^ to I'Vrishta, was Kawi-rseen; and from that 
period Hindoos ac<ptired great influence in the 
Nizam Shahee government. Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
upon his accession to the throne of Heejapoor, in 
1.'5.'5.’5, likewise shewed a great preference lor the 
natives of Maharashtra, both as men of business 
and as soldiers. He discontittned keeping the ac- 
counts in IVj'sian, fi)r which he substituted Mah- 
r.att:i, though deeds of importance were written in 
both languages. I This regulation, of course, tend- 
ed to incre.ase the power and consequence of Ma- 
hnitta Ilramins. Ibndiim Adil Shah likewise dis- 
banded most of tlic Ibreign troops, and disjdaced 
many of the foreign nobility. He entertained thirty 
thousand Deccan cavalry, and introduced the 
pr.'ictice of enlisting "'1'^ J'rc sup- 

plied with a horse by the state or by individuals, 
instead of Sillidnrn, who provide a horse at their 
own expense. § 

In I/ISC’, the Portugue.se made a descent 
153 ^. coast, burnt tlic whole of the towns 

from Chicklee-'J'arajtoor to Bassein, deslroy- 

• l)c I'aria. Oltl (Iccdc. I'criFlita. 

^ A Sillidar i.s mucl» more rc.'tjK*clal)le tlmn a Bargccr ; lie is 
considered in the iMaliratta country a sort of yentlcnian cava- 
lier. 
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ed some fortifications newly erected there, and 
levied contributions from Tannah and Bombay. 
Two years afterwards, they took Damaun, and ob- 
liged Sultan Buhadur, of Guzerat, then hard pressed 
by the Emperor Humaioon, to cede Bassein in 
perpetuity^ j to grant permission to build a fort- at 
Diu, and to invest them with the right of -levying 
duties on the trade with the Red Sea, for which 
they promised to assist him against the Moghuls. * 
Their operations in Guzerat, and in other 
1^*48* occupied the attention of the Por- 

tuguese for some years ; but, in 1548, they 
-committed great havoc on the coast of the Beeja- 
poor dominions, having destroyed, with fire and 
sword, the whole of the towns from the neighbour- 
hood of Goa to Bancoote. t They were invited to 
become parties in a plan for deposing Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, and placing upon the throne his- bro- 
ther Abdoollah, who was then residing at Goa, un- 
der their protection j but the attempt was aban- 
doned 

The decisive battle at Telikotta §, or, as it is 
•termed in Mahratta. manuscripts, RaJcshitta Gun- 
dee^ which subverted the Beejanugur state, was 
fought by the confederate Mahomedan powers of 
the Deccan, against the Hindoo army of 
is^* Carnatic, in the year 1564, Jealousy 
among the allied sultans prevented the king- 
dom of Canara from being totally annihilated. 

* De Faria. f De Faria. J Ferishta. 

§ I followthe usual designation of that battle; but it was pro- 
bably fought at'some village opposite to Telikotta, across the 
Kistna, and consequently sixteen miles south of the modern 
Telikotta. 
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The brother of Rani Raja was allowed to retain 
a considerable sovereignty ; but the government 
never recovered itself, and the Deshmookhs, or 
Zumeendars, took advantage of its weakness to 
establish their own independence. * 
a.d. Id 1571 there was a combined attack made 
1571. upon the Portuguese by the Beejapoor and 
Ahmednugur kings. AU Adil Shah besieged Goa, 
and sustained a very mortifying repulse t ; but the 
defence of Choule, which was besieged by Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, and was defended by Luis Ferara de 
Andrada, reflected particular credit on the Portu- 
guese, and, as is generally the case where a native 
army is defeated, the Mahomedans attributed their 
want of success to treachery, t 

Ferishta says, the officers of Nizam Shah were 
corrupted, principally by presents of wine. Both 
monarchs desisted from their attacks in August of 
the same year, when Ali Adil Shah’s arms were 
turned against some of the Rajas in the Carnatic, 
and in reducing them, he was more successful. 

In 1573 Maharashtra was subject to the 
^•“3 kings of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur ; with 
the exceptions of a part of Candeish, which 
Was held as an independentprincipality by the Sultan 
of Burhanpoor ; the northern Concan, belonging to 
Guzerat ; and the possessions of the Portuguese. 
The power of Beejanugur had been for ever hum- 
bled ; and Berar and Beder were annexed to the 
dominions of their more powerful neighbours. 

[ The three great Mahomedan rtates which di- 

* Ferishta- Wilks. .j- De Faria, Ca;sar Frederick, 

t De Faria. 
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vided the Deccan at this period, may be here briefly 
and generally defined. 

Beejapoor extended from the Neera to the 
Toongbuddra. The dikrict ofAdonee, and pro- 
bably * Nundheal, south of that river, were in its 
possession. The coast from Bancoote to Cape 
llamas, with the exception already adverted to, 
formed its western side; and on the east, the boun- 
daries of its districts, Raichore, Eedgeer, Mulkair 
and Beder, divided it from the kingdom of Gol- 
condah ; Akulkote, Nuldroog, and Kallian became 
frontier provinces, and, like Sholapoor, situated be- 
tween Ahmednugur and Beejapoor, were some- 
times overrun by the troops of the one, and some- 
times of the other. 

Ahmednugur extended over the greater part of 
Berar, and the whole of what was afterwards com- 
prehended in the Soobeh of Aurungabad. Galna, 
and some other districts in Candeish,and the district 
of Kaliannee, in the Concan, or from Bancoote to 
Bassein, were likewise subject to this state. 

The kingdom of Golcondah extended from 
the territory of Beejapoor and Amednugur east 
as far as the opposite coast; but a part of 
the territory about Rajamundree, which had been 
originally conquered from the Raja of Orissa, 
continued to be governed by one of that Raja’s 
descendants, by whom tribute, having been with- 

♦ I say probably, for the same reason that Colonel Wilks 
does, namel}', that although included as one of the Moghul di- 
visions of the feoobch of Beejapoor, there is no positive evidence 
of its having been cither taken or ceded to Beejapoor. Adonce 
was taken in 1567- 
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held, Ibrahim Kootiib Shah was employed in esta- 
blishing due autliority in that quarter, and in 
settling his lately acquired districts in the Carnatic, 
whilst the sultans of Ahmednugur and Beejapoor 
were acting against the Portuguese, or extending 
their respective possessions in Berar and the Car- 
natic. 

Underthese governments, the countiy was divided 
into Sir/iW's, though not, ])erha])s, so regularly as by 
tlie subsequent arrangements oftlie Moghuls. The 
nextdinsion to a Sirkar, was known by the various 
and synonimous names of Pergiinna, Kuryat^ Sum- 
mut, Mahal, and Talooka, and also by the Hindoo 
appellations, Praunt and Desk. Khora, Moora, and 
Mawul have been already described, as lands com- 
prehended in the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, and such 
parts, from having been generally intrusted to 
Hindoo management, continued to be known by 
their ancient appellations. 

The revenues under all the Mahomedan states, 
seem generally to have been farmed out in small 
portions ; in some parts of the country, by single 
villages. Where they were not farmed, the manage- 
ment appears to have been generally intrusted to 
Hindoo agency.* To collect the revenues so farmed, 
there were Aumils or agents on the part of govern- 
ment, who regulated the police, and settled civil' 
Suits ; these last, in disputes relating to hereditary 
office or landed property, were decided by 

*■ This is stated on the authorit}* of many papers 
sion of Dcshpnndyns, local inquiry amongst inlellip''- * 
and numerous circumstances throughout the ^ 

written documents in support of what 
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chayet. * In matters which regarded mere money 
transactions, it is probable that the aumils fre- 
quently gave decisions themselves. Under the 
Beejapoor state there was an aumildar who super- 
intended the affaii's of a considerable division, and 
to whom all other aumildars were subordinate. 
This oflScer was termed MoJectssadar t ; and it is 
conjectured that he had some percentage upon the 
revenues, but the amount is unknown. There are 
instances of mokassadars having held their situ- 
ations for upwards of twenty years, and been suc- 
ceeded by their sons|, but this was entirely 
optional with the Sultan. Some were removed in 
one year, and the .mokassadar was not always. a 
Mahomedan. There was frequently, but not always, 
an. authority superior to the mokassadar, called a 
Soobeh : he did not reside constantly in the districts, 

* Under the Beejapoor state, in cases of hereditary property 
where the government was a party, there were . about, fifteen 
persons assembled on the Punchayet. By some old writings I 
have seen, two thirds of these appear to have been Mahome- 
dans, and one third Hindoos. With regard to the Ahmednu- 
gur state, I have not had' the same opportunities of gaining 
information; but, that claims to hereditary. property. were .set- 
.tled by punchayet, the old papers in every district will prove. 

f The origin of this name, as here used, is probably to be 
found in the Arabic word Moqaita^ signifying the place of col- 
lecting the customs or revenue. The subsequent ■ application 
of the word Mokassa by the Mahrattas, though, perhaps, taken 
from this source, is, like several of their, revenue terms, . more 
arbitrary than derivative. * • 

j; There is one instance where the situation remained in the 
same family for three generations. Mokrib Khan, Mokassadar 
of Kuttao, Kurar, &c. was succeeded by his son and grandson. 
— (Old written documents preserved by the Deshpandya's fa- 
mily, who managed his affairs.) 
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and took nn share in tlia rovoiiuo. inunagcmcnt, 
al(li(ni"li deeds, ami forma! \vrilint;s of iinporlance 
wore made out in his name. 

'rhe condition of the Mahrattas, in the early 
part of those dynasties eontinned much the same as 
it had lieen under \lie Ikdnninee kinijs. 'flic liill- 
lorls seem penerallv to liave lieen Lrarrisoned by 
Mahnitta^ * : they were sometimes in the immedi- 
ate pay of tiovermnent, and sometimes in charge 
of the jaiilieerdars and district Deshmookhs : a few 
places of great strength were always reserved by 
the king, by whom the Killidars, or governors 
were appointed ; but to this we shall again more 
particnlarv revert. A certain raid; dejiending on 
the mnnber of a body of horse under an individual's 
command, ami which raidc is termed by Mahomc- 
dans munsub, was Ireqnently conferred on ^lah- 
ratta chiefs I, and military jagheers, or lands given 
for the purpose of maintaining a body of trooj)S, 
were granted for their support. The (piola of 
troops, so furnished, was very small in projmrtion 


* Tliif; may 1)0 f!lcniU‘d from vnitoiis [i:\ris of I'crisliln; ami 
Iiy oltl jiapm in ilie pobsesbion of Mmie of the DcslimookliSi it 
appears ilicy "cre froqacnlly intrusted with the enre of the 
king’s forts. 

I The iniinsiibK of the Dcccan states, exactly corresponded 
with the number of horse, from whicli tliey took tlieir rank. In 
the Moghul service, numsubdars of 10,000 might only hold 
command of half that number of horse. Tlie munsubs of Ma- 
homedans rarely, if ever, exceeded 10,000, even under the Mo- 
ghul government, but Mahrattas in the service of the emperor 
Iiad much higher munsubs ; in one instance, n IMnlirattn chief, 
as will be hereafter observed, bad a munsub of 21,000 conferred 
on him. 

VOL. I. 0 
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to the size of the jagheer. Phultun Desh, for which, 
in the time of the Mahratta Peishwas, three hun- 
dred and fifty horse were required, only furnished 
fifty to the Beejapoor government, at a very late 
period of that dynasty ; but the Mahratta chiefs 
could procure horse at a short notice, and they were 
entertained or discharged at pleasure : a great con- 
venience to a wasteful court, and an improvident 
government. Titles were conferred upon many 
of the Mahrattas, but under the Deccan dynasties, 
such titles were generally ancient Hindoo appel- 
lations. Raja, Naik, and Rao were the most com- 
mon, and though bestowed by their Mahomedan 
conquerors, the distinction was always exceedingly 
gratifying to the Mahrattas, especially as tliey 
invariably obtained with the title, the means of 
supporting their new rank. 

The Mahrattas are occasionly mentioned in Fer- 
ishta’s history of the Edil Shahee kings, under the 
name of Bergee^ by which they are scarcely known 
to Europeans. Bergee, or Burgay, was more fre- 
quently applied by the Mahomedans to the Naiks 
of the Carnatic ; many natives of which, who can- 
not speak their own language, call themselves 
Mahrattas j but all the troops of the Mahratta 
Munsubdars were called Bergee ; and in many 
parts of India they are still known by that name : 
it was used like the term Bamli Bhaee * of later 


* Where any thing is disorganized, in the hands of many, or 
in a state of confusion, the Mahrattas use this phrase- Euro- 
peans, in designating any one body of horse by this appellation, 
misunderstand both its point and its meaning. The Bramins in- 
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date, as a contemptuous appellation, and perhaps 
originated with the foreign cavalry, when disbanded^ 
to make room for Deccanees in the army of Beeja- 
poor. They were alw/iys found particularly ser- 
viceablein stopping roads, and intercepting supplies, 
in hanging on the rear of a flying enemy, and in 
plundering and devastating a country. 

In the year 1578, Ferishta mentions that 
1578. excesses were committed by some of the 
Bergce chiefs in their jagheers in the Car- 
natic ; and a considerable force was detached 
for the purpose of suppressing them j but, after 
a year of constant skirmishing, the officer sent 
against them stated the impossibility of making any 
impression on the Bergee horse j and the Sultan, Ali 
Adil Shah, with that treachery for which the 
Deccan has always been notorious, formed a scheme 
for drawing them into his power, and putting their 
chiefs to death. His instrument for this detestable 
purpose was a Bramin, named Vasoojee Punt, who 
succeeded in betraying most of them. 

The Bergees, however, afterwards attended the 
standard of the Sultan’s successor ; and in the reign 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah, we find them actively en- 
gaged in their usual mode of warfare, against the 
army of Nizam Shah. 

TheMahrattas werenaturally much more numerous 
in the armies of Beejapoor and Ahmednugur, as 
these kingdoms extended over almost the whole of 
Maharashtra, but some of them served in the army 


variably apply it to Mahratta affairs, of which they have not the 
sole management. 

G 2 
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of Golcondah. Neither national sentiment, no'r 
unity of language and religion, prevented their fight- 
ing against each other. Not only did Mahratta 
subjects of these governments stand in array op- 
posed to each other, but the most active enmity 
was frequently . evinced between members of the 
same family. They fought with rancour wherever 
individual dispute, or hereditary feuds existed, and 
that spirit of rivalry in families, which was . foment- 
ed by the kings of the Bahminee dynasty *, was 
one means of keeping the Mahrattas poised against 
each other in the dynasties which succeeded them. 

Some of the principal Mahratta chiefs, under the 
Beejapoor state, were, 1st. Chunder.Rao Moray j 
2d. , Rao Naik Nimbalkur, called also Phultun 
Rao j 3rd. Joojhar RaoGhatgay j 4th. Rao Manay; 
5th. Ghorepuray ; . 6th. Duflay ; yth. Sawunt 
Buhadur, Deshmookh of Waree, &c. 

Those under Ahmednugur were, 1st. Rao Jadow; 
2d. Raja Bhonslay, and many others of less note. 

In regard to the.chiefs under Beejapoor, a person 
named Moray, originally a naik in the Carnatic, 
was appointed in the reign of Eusoof Adil Shah to 
the command of a body of 12,000 Hindoo infantry, 
sent for the, purpose' of reducing that strong tract 
which is situated between the Neera and the Warna 
rivers. In this enterprize. Moray was successful j 
he dispossessed the descendants of the raja Sirkay, 
and completely suppressed the depredations of 
their abettors ; the principal of whom .were families 
named Goozur, Mamoolkur, Mohitey, and Maha- 

* Papers respecting hereditary disputes in Mahratta families, 
Ghatgay’s Buker, A-c. 
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i>0elv. Moray, for this service, was dignified with the 
title of Chunder Rao ; and his son Yeswiint Rao, 
having distinguished liimself in a battle fought 
near Purinda with the troops of Boorahan Nizam 
Shah, in Avhich he captured a green flag, was con- 
firmed in succession to his fiither as Raja of Jowlee, 
and had permission to use the standard he had 
won. Their posterity ruled in the same tract of 
country for seven generations ; and by their mild 
and useful administration, that inhospitable region 
became extremel}' populous. All the successors 
of the first Moray assumed the title of Chunder 
Rao. The invariable submission manifested by 
this raja, probably induced the government to exact 
little more than a nominal tribute from districts 
producing so little, and which had always been in 
disorder under Mahomedan management. 

Another principal chief, under the Beejapoor 
government, was the Naik of Phultun, whose title 
was Rao Naik Nimbalkur, or Phultun Rao. The 
original name of this famil}’^ is said to have been 
Powar ; the name Nimbalkur is derived from the 
village of Nimbalik, now called Nimluk, where his 
ancestor resided. The origin of his Deshmookhee 
-claims, on Phultun Desh, is unknown : the family 
is considered one of the most ancient in Maharash- 
tra. Nimbalkur was made sur-deshmookh of 
Phultun, before the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by the King of Beejapoor, as appears by ori- 
ginal. sunnuds of that date. The Deshmookh of 
Phultun is said to have become a Polygar, and to 
have withheld the revenues of the district repeated- 
ly ; but the exact periods are not ascertained* 
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Wungojee Naik, however, better known by tlie 
name of Jugpal, who lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, was notorious for bis restless 
and predatory habits. The sister of Jugpal was the 
grandmother of the famous Sivajee. Nimbalkur 
never exchanged his ancient title of Naik * for that 
of Raja. 

Joojhar Rao Deslimookh of Mullaoree, was chief 
of a powerful family of Ghatgays; their native coun- 
try is Kuttao Desh, and is separated from that of 
the Nimbalkurs by the Mahdeo range of hills. Tlie 
Ghatgays were Deshmookhs and Surdeshmookhs 
of the Pergunna of Maun, and their chief had a 
munsub under the Bahminee dynasty: they did not 
obtain the title of Surdeshmookh till the year 1626, 
when it was given to Nagojee Ghatgay, as an un- 
conditional favour by Ibrahim Adil Shah, together 
With the title of Joojhar Rao. The amount of 
revenue payable to a Surdeshmookh t is not men- 
tioned in any of the deeds of the Edil Shahee 
kings. The great ancestor of tlie family, Kam 
Raje Ghatgay, had a small munsub under the Ba- 
hminee dynasty. From that period till the present 
day, the Ghatgays have been notorious for their 
family feuds. They held Enam and Jagheer lands 
under the Beejapoor state, and served that govern- 

* Naikwarcc, which is now used to denominate a particular 
ofHccry a sort of hereditaiy land measurer on the village estab^ 
lishment, was formerly a title of respect, like the present Jee, 
or as wc would say ^Ir. Mahratta ofScers in cliargc of forts 
under the Beejapoor government arc frequently termed Naik- 
warcc in Persian MSS* and deeds. 

t Aurungzebe allowed the old Surdeslimookhs 2 per cent., 
as appears by siinnuds of his time. 
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mcnt. wi(h a boilv of horse. Their .Ta^hcer was im- 

• o 

incdialoly subject to the control oftbc^Iokassadar. 

'J'lu* head of the Manay family was Deshmookh 
of Muswar, adjoining the district of the Ghatgays. 
The Manavs were distinguished Sillidars under the 
l?eeja|ioor government, but nearly as notorious for 
their revengeful character as the Sirkays. 

'J'he Ghorej)urays were originally named Bhons- 
lay; and their ancestor acquired the present sur- 
name, according to their family legend, during the 
Baluninee dynasty, from liaving been the first to 
scale a fort in the Concan, which was deemed 
impregnable, by fastening a cord round the body 
of a ghorepur, or guana. They were Dcslunookhs 
under the Beejapoor government, and divided into 
two distinct fiimilies, the one of Kapsce, near the 
Warna river, the otlier of iMoodhole, near the Gut- 
])urba. • 'riie Ghorepurays appear to have signa- 
lized themselves at a very early jieriod. The title 
of Umeer Ool Oomrah, was conferred on one of 
the members of the Kapsee family, by the Beeja- 
j)oor kings. 

The Duflavs were ])eshmookhs of the Pergunna 
of’ .Ihutl, not far from Beejapoor ; their original 
name was Chowan, and they acquired the surname 
of Duflay, from their village of Duflapoor, of which 

The Kapseckur anil Mooillioickur were known under the 
liccjupoor governmcnli the former hy the iwxvhns^ the latter by 
tlie aaihhits Ghorepurays*; a distinction whicli bolli families keep 
npi but for which they can give no satisfactor}' reason : tlic first 
Ghorepuray that joined Sivajee, was one of the former. The 
head of the latter is the Patell of a village near Sntara. 

G 4 
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they were hereditary Patells., They held a nuin- 
siib, but no title jfrom the Beejapoor kings. 

-The Sawunts were hereditary Deshmooklis of 
Waree, near Goa, and acquired the title of Buha- 
dur from the kings of Beejapoor, during some of 
the wars against the Portuguese. Their original 
name was Bhonslay, and their chief is frequently, 
to this day, styled the Bhonslay. It is remarkable 
of their territory, that the ancient appellation of 
the family is preserved in our modern maps. * They 
were distinguished as commanders of infantry, a 
service best adapted to the countiy which they in- 
habited. 

The principal Mahratta chiefs, in the service of 
the Ahmednugur state, was Jadow Rao, Desh- 
mookh of Sindkheir, supposed with much proba- 
bility, to have been a descendant of the Raja of 
Deogurh. No Mahratta family was so powerful 
as the Jadows. Lookhjee Jadow Rao, in the end of 
the sixteenth century, held a Jagheer, . under the 
Nizam Shahee government, for the support of ten 
thousand horse. 

There was, likewise, a respectable Mahratta fa- 
mily, surnamed Bhonslay, particularly connected 
with the history contained in the following pages, 
w’hich first rose into notice under the Ahmednugur 
government TJiey are said to have held severai 
Patellships ; but their principal residence was at 
the village of Veroletj near Doulutabad. Babjcc 

* The ancient name of tlicir country is Koodlial Desh, a siib- 
di\'ision of Gohurasht. 

f It is the village close to the celebrated caves of Ellora, and 
from which tliey fake their name. 
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Blionslay had two sons, tlie elder named Mallojee ; 
and the younger Wittoojee. Mallojee was early 
married to Deepa Bye, the sister of Wiingojee, or 
Jugpal Rao Naik Nimbalkur, Deshmookh of Phul- 
tun. At the age of twenty-five, in the year 
157°. 1^77> hy the interest of Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, he was entertained in the service 
of Mortiza Nizam Sliah, with a small party of 
horse, of wliich he was the proprietor. He had 
no children for many years, which is considered 
a great misfortune amongst Hindoos. He was a 
rigid votary of the deity Mahdeo, and tlie goddess 
Dewee Bhowanee, of Tooljapoor, was the Koolswa- 
my of his family; but both deities had been invoked 
in vain to grant an heir. A celebrated Mahomedan 
saint or peevy named Shah Shureef, residing at Ah- 
mednugur, was engaged to offer up prayers to this 
desirable end; and Mallojee’s wife having shortly 
after given birth to a son, in gratitude to the peer’s 
supposed benediction, the child was named after 
him, Shah, with the Mahratta adjunct of respect, 
jee ; and in the ensuing year, a second son 
1594*. manner named Shureefjee. 

Shahjee was born in 1594. 

Mallojee Blionslay was an active Sillidar, and 
had acquitted himself so well, in various duties in- 
trusted to him, that he began to attain distinction. 
He had, by some means, made an addition to his 
small body of horse, and was always much noticed 
by his first patron Jadow Rao. His elder son 
Shahjee was a remarkably fine boy; and on the 
occasion of the celebration of the Hoolee 
1599. year 1599» when Shahjee was 

five years old, he accompanied his father to 
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the house of Jadow Rao. It is usual for all casts of 
Hindoos to meet on that occasion, at the residence 
of some principal person, on the fifth day of the 
festival j and when there is any footing of intimacy, 
the children often accompany their fathers to the 
place of «sserably. Shahjee, on this occasion, was 
noticed by Jadow Rao, who good natiiredly called 
the boy towards him, and seated him beside his 
daughter named Jeejee, a pretty child of three or 
four years old. The children began to play to- 
gether, when Jadow Rao, in the joy of his heart, 
thoughtlessly asked his daughter, “ Well, girl, wilt 
thou take this boy as thy husband ?” and turning 
round to the company, observed in the same strain, 
** they are a fine pair.'* The children, at this time, 
happening to throw some of the red colour at each 
other, which is a common amusement on this fes- 
tival, the circumstance occasioned a great deal of 
laughter in the assembly. This mirth, how- 
^*99. ever, was disturbed by Mallojee Bhonslay’s 
rising up and saying, “ take notice, friends, 
Jadow' has this day become a contracting party 
W’ith me in marriage ;*’ to which some of those pre- 
sent assented j but Jadow seemed astonished, and 
was mute. Affecting to treat what had passed as 
a mere joke, Jadow Rao, next day, asked Mallojee 
to a dinner, but he declined the invitation, unless 
Jadow' w’ould formally recognize Shahjee as his son- 
in-law. This Jadow Rao peremptorily refused ; and 
his w'ife being a proud woman of high spirit, w'as 
very indignant at his having, even in jest, matched 
her daughter with such a person as the son of Mal- 
lojee Bhonslay. Mallojee appears, however, to have 
been crafty and persevering, little scrupitlous about 
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the means employed, so lliai his end could be at- 
tained. lie retired to his village, where it is pre- 
tended that the goddess llhowanee, Iiaving appear- 
ed to him, discovered a large treasure ; at all events 
he and his brother Wittoojee became possessed of 
money in some secret manner, which, in that trou- 
bled period ofthc Nizam .Shaheegovernment, during 
the first years of’ the seventeenth century, Avas 
probably by robbery. 'Fheir confidant, as to the 
fact of 'possessing the money, was a soucaror banker 
of Chnmargoondee, named .Seshao Naik Poonday, 
in whose hands the cash was dcjjosited. But, ac- 
cording to Mahralta legend, the discovery of’ this 
treasure was merely a means which the goddess 
afl’orded to cfl’ect what she had, on first appearing, 
declared to Mallojee ; namely, that “ there shall be 
one of thy family who shall become a king : he 
.shall be endowed with the (pialities and aUribiitcs 
of iSambh • : he shall re-e.stablish and ])reserve jus- 
tice in ^Iahar.ashtra, and remove .all that molest 
Bramins, and violate the tcmj)le.s of the gods j his 
reign shall form an epoch, and his posterity shall 
mount the throne for twenty-seven generations.** 
Mallojee em])loyed his fortune in the purchase 
of horses, and in the pojjular works of digging 
tanks, building w-ells, and endowing various tem- 
ples j but he was not diverted from his favourite 
scheme of being connected with the family of 
Jadow Rao. Jugpal Naik Nimbalkur of Phultun, 
the brother of Deepa Bye, Mallojee’s wife, warmly 
interested himself to ])romote the proposed mar- 
riage of his nephew. Wealth too, at a falling court, 
like that of Ahmednugur, could procure any thing 5 
* A nnnic of Mnlulco. 
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and as Jadow Rao*s objection was now confined 
merely to Mallojee’s rank, this was soon obviated, 
by his being raised to the command of five thousand 
horse, with the title of Mallojee Raja Bhonslay. 
The forts of Sewneree and Chakun, with tlieir 
dependent . districts, were, likewise placed in his 
charge ; . and the Pergunnas of Poona and Sopa 
made over to him in Jagheer. Thus, every ob- 
stacle being removed, Jadow .Rao had no longer 
an excuse for not performing what he was 
ieol. urged .to by his. sovereign. The marriage 
of Shahjee to . Jeejee Bye was celebrated 
witli great, pomp, and was honoured by the pre- 
sence of the sultan. * 

TJie Moghul invasions, for the purpose of re- 
ducing the kingdoms of Ahmednugur, Beejapoor, 
and .Golcondali, had a great influence on tlie rise 
of the Mahrattas. The revolutions wliich took 
place in Hindoostan, and which placed the descend- 
ants of Timour on the imperial tlirone, gave the 
])rinces of the Baliminee dynasty an opportunity 
of firmly establishing their power ; and had tlie 
Moghul emperors been in a condition to attempt 
the conquest of tlie Deccan, wliiJst the united 
kingdom existed, it probably would have been the 
means of preserving two' rival Mahomedan em- 
pires in India, for a much longer period than cither 
of them endured. When the great but 
15 TO ^uubitious Akber projected the subversion 
of the Deccan monarchies, they \vcre not 
only in a state of warfare with each other, but in- 

■' The above account of the ancient Maliratta faniilic.s i.*! from 

IMSS., old ilccdV, and rccord.>- in the posscs.^ion of their dc- 
:?ccn(lanls. 
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Icrnal dissensions paralyzed their individual oflorts. 
The kiny;doin of Ahinedniii;nr, in particular, was 
a prey to disorder, occasioned hy the contests of 
two parties: the one headed hy a Hindoo*, the 
other hv Ahvssinian nobles. i 'Fhe Miinloo faction, 
though they soon repented .of the measure, were 
the first, to invite the interference of the 
Moiihnls ; and the emperor Akher, at. his 
death, in was not only in jiossession 

of ('andcish, which he had wrested from the in- 
dc]»endent Mahomeilan princes who had loni; 
jiovcrned it, hot of a portion of the territory he- 
longinir to Nizam .Shah, coinjirehcndimr a •rreat 
jiart of' lierar, and the fort of Ahmednngiirf, 
with some districts in its immediate vicinity. Ah- 
mcdmiirnr fell to the Moghuls, during the minority 
of Ihihadur Nizam .Shah, whom they sent into 


* Of ibis {liiuloo, whom FcrKlita calls Mean UajoOi I have 
^blalnccl no sal’isfaclory account, nor is any mention mailc of 
him in any Mabraita MSS. tlial I have over seen. 

f Several of the Nizam Sbabcc bings bad Abyssinian wives, 
and ibe nobles alluded to, are said to have been cbiefly the con- 
nections of these wives. 

I It sustained two memorable sieges be fore it was finally taken; 
and its first defence, maintained by Cbaund llcebec, ibc widow 
of Ali Adil Shah of Bcejapoor, was perfectly heroic. The 
Chaund Becbee, who was sissassinated, during the second siege, 
still lives in Deccan story, and Deccan song, a heroine unrival- 
led. This celebrated lad}', tlic historian Klmfcc Khan calls the 
daughter of Boorahan Nizam Shah; but this is n mistake, she was 
the daughter of Hoossein Nizam Shah, and given in marriage, 
with the fort of Sholapoor, as her portion, to Ali Aclil Sliah in 
1561 ) for the purpose of binding the alliance then formed against 
tlic Baja of the Carnatic. Some years after her husband’s 
death, she returned to Alunednugur. 
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peipetual confinement in Gwalior. But the Nizam 
Shahee state, though its capital was reduced, and 
its lawful prince imprisoned, was still tkr from 
being subdued. The Abyssinian faction, headed 
by a man of uncommon genius, named Mullik 
Umber, attained the chief control ; set up a new 
king, by the title of Mortiza Nizam Shah the II., 
hoisted the Byheree standard on the impregnable 
rock of Doulutabad, and soon became equally 
formidable and respectable. 

Of the origin of Mullik Umber there are va- 
rious traditions: the most consistent of them is, 
that he was, in his youth, a personal adherent of 
Chungeze Khan*, the too loyal f minister of Mor- 
tiza Nizam Shah the I., and from his able patron, 
it is probable he acquired some of that knowledge 
by which he, in a short time, regulated the countiy, 
improved the revenue, and on the threatened fron- 
tier of the Deccan, became, for upwards.of twenty 
years, its bulwark of protection from foreign con- 
quest. 

The accession of Jehangeer, and the rebellion 
pf his son Sultan Khosrdu, afforded Mullik Umber 
.some respite from Moghul, invasion j he had leisure 
to commence his revenue arrangements, to esta- 
blish his authority in those parts of the Ahmed- 
nugur territory, not occupied by the imperial troops, 
and to make his regency respected at home and 
abroad. The sultans of Beejapoor, and Golcondah, 
unfortunately for the stability of their own king- 

* Mahratta MSS. 

• f Aware of the contents of the cup, he swallowed the poison, 
tendered by his ungrateful sovereign. (Ferishta.) 



^5t'U.iK fMitr.n. 


ilom**. (lul not vii’w i!ip ri‘-c of Mnllik I'lnhcr fa- 
vour, lUly. ll>iaiiini Ailil Shnh hnrc him a ])prsonal 
rnmity, :uij 1 both Kinfjs \von* likely lo disapprove 
tif :t jJM!rp:j‘ion, whieh inijzht, from such an ex- 
ample. he ••peedily fcillowetl in their own courts. 

.^Itlllik \ "mher foumh'jl the city id' Khir- 
}r.it> Dfudtilaliad, whenr he 

hli' hed Iti*- capital, ami huill sever.d sjdenditl pa- 
laci A. lie tcpi atodly ihleated the .Motrlud annies, 
atul for a time jvcovetecl the fort of Ahmednugur, 
ami the di'-tiict'. in ller.’.r. ‘riinutth ahm»t eem- 
siautlv emtaireil in war, thi'< trreat man found 

lei'-ute t<i cidtivnte the art'* of peace, and to for- 
ward tluoe atiaULtements in finauet*, which have 

left hi*- name in everv villaiti* <tf his eomili*v, far 

• * • 

more venerated ;i'- .a rnliT, than |•«•nowned a'i a t;e- 

iieral. lie alxtli-'lied revi-mie liirmin*:, and com- 
mitted the manai;emenl to Ilramin .'events, under 
Mahomedan .'•npi-rintendence ; he restored such 
par ts of the villai;e e'«t;jhlishmi'rrt as had fallerr into 
di'cav ; ami he revived a rrroile of assessirrt; the 
fiehls, hy e(»llectirii; a rnmlenrti' proportiorr ol* the 
actual proihrce irr kirril, which, ailer the cx- 

perierree of ^everal seasorts, was cornmrtted for 
a jKiynrerrt irr rmmey settled antntally ac- 
inVl eordirri^to the cirltivatiorr.-i IJy such means 
his districts soorr hecarne thrivirrij arrd pojrn- 

• iTcqiu-ntly writiiMi (uirka hy Mnlionuahni juithori:. Its 
name of Klur)»n> wa*? aftenvanU*, as we hliall .<ee, changed lo 
Aurungahad. 

I 'rin.s account of Mult it; UmlierV famous revenue arrange- 
ments IS priuclpally upon ihc autlioriiy of Mahralta MSS.* 
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loiis ; and although his expenditure was great, his 
finances were abundant. 

But Mullik Umber was not always pros- 

A.D. 1 ,1 • . T ^ 

■ 1615 . perousj he , irequently experienced severe 
' reverses, and about the year I621j some of 
the princijpal Mahrattas in his service were 
1621 . induced to quit his standard, and go over 
to the Moghuls. The most important defec- 
tion was that of Lookhjee Jadow Rao, Deshmookh 
.of Sindkheir, whom we have already mentioned as 
a principal Mahratta chief under the Nizam Shahee 
government. The manner in which the Moghuls 
received and rewarded him, is, in itself, a. proof of 
the great power and consequence which the Mah- 
rattas had by that time attained. . A munsub of 
.S4f,000, with 15,000 horse was conferred upon him, 
and such of his relations as accompanied him were 
•all raised to high rank. 

But the rebellion of the. Prince Shah Jehan, 
again called off the attention of the imperial troops, 
and Mullik Umber, before his death, which 
1^26*. ^^^-PPened in the beginning of. 1626, once 
more triumphed , in the. Deccan. -Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, of Beejapoor did not survive- Mtillik 
•Umber above a year.- The memory of both is still 
preserved with much respect in the legends of the 
countries where they ruled. The mausoleum of 
the latter still stands, the most perfect and the most 


where it is stated that his assessment was two fifths of the pro- 
duce of government lands.' Tradition says his money commu- 
•tation was about bne’third. 
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leaders and. their nation are almost nameless, but 
we shall now see them fast rising into consequence, 
and it therefore becomes necessary to enter a little 


real name was Mohummud Hasliefn Khan. He was the son of 
Khwajeh Meer^ also an historian, and an officer of high rank in 
the service of Moraud BiikHsh ; but after that prince's confine- 
rnent and death, he came into the employment of Aurungzebe. 
Mohummud Hashem Khan was brought up in Aurungzebe’s 
service, and was employed by him both in political and military 
situations* His history has been frequently referred to, and 
large extracts, from it have appeared in various works, particu- 
larly in the Seyr Miituakhereen, but no English translation of 
the history his been published. Dow’s third volume would 
have been much more valuable, had he adopted Khafee Khan 
as his only authority. The history was written after Aurung- 
zebe’s death,; the great blank in the Moghul history, which oc- 
curs from the tenth year of that Emperor's reign, is very indiffer- 
ently supplied, but after the twenty-third year of the reign, the 
account is full, and is frequently supported by other authorities, 
or rather, at that period, serves to corroborate them. 

During repeated visits to the ancient city of Beejapoor, 
which was comprehended in a tract of territory for some time 
under my superintendence, I endeavoured to collect from tjhe 
descendants of . the persons in charge of the once splendid en- 
dowments of its mosques and mausoleums, all the manuscripts, 
deeds, and papers, in their possession. The following is a list 
of those which bore the smallest reference to my subject : 

' 1st. Original memoranda for. a history of JBejapoor, partly 
arranged by Abool Hoossein Qazee, who died a few years 
before the city was finally captured ; the papers, said to be in 
his own handwriting, are in possession of a Peer-Zaduh, styled 
Sahib Huzrut, son-in-law of Abdoollah Sahib, a very venerable 
and sensible old man, the most respectable person now in Bee- 
japoor.' He is full of legendary information, and on seeing 
and conversing with him, in the midst of lofty , domes and 
-falling palaces, one fancies himself in company with the last of 
the inhabitants of that wonderful place. 
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inorc fiilly into tlic derail of events wliicli imme- 
diately preceded the rise of Sivajec. 

Ibraliim Adil Shall, whose death we have 
W2(i. .1”'’^ mentioned, was the second of that name 
who had filled the throne of Beejapoor. 
He left, to his son Mohummud Adil Shah, who 
succeeded him in the 1.5th or iGth year of his age, 
a large treasury, a country still flourishing, and an 
army, the strength of which ajijiears exaggerated* 
when stated at eighty thousand horse, with upwards 
of £i0t),0(K) infantry in jiay, including his garrisons. 

2tl« A liislory of Heejapoor, by Mccr Ibraliim, son of j\Icer 
llonsscin Lolir. This work, which the Dcccan Mahomedans 
frccjncnily quote Avithout understanding it, is nothing more 
than n collection of names and dates, expressing the dates in 
letters, nnd something of the characters of each individual 
whose death is thus recorded. 

3d. A liistory of Ali Adil Shah, the Second, written by 
Koor Ullah, the son of Syud Ali Mohummud rioosscinec 
Qadree, in which there is some very useful information amongst 
a great deal of rulibisb. 

1th. The Ali Nnmu, an historical poem, of the reign of 
Ali Adil Shah, the Second. It is written by Nusscrut the 
only poet of Beejapoor, excepting Hashimee, who translated 
Yusoof and Zuleikha into Hindoostanec verse. The works of 
Nusscrut are, the Ali Namu, and Goolshun-i-eshq, a copj" of 
the former was found in Tippoo’s library at Seringapalam, and 
is not uncommon. 

5th. A liistory of Beejapoor, written by Syud Moideen 
Pcerzaduh, suggested by numerous inquiries put to him by 
English ofTiccrs, who liave been much in the habit of visiting 
Beejapoor since the last Mahratta war. It was finished in 
January 1821 ; and although great pains have been taken, the 
author's dates, by confusing the Soorsun and Heejrce eras, 
arc frequentl)^ much misplaced. His induslr}', however, is very 
commendable. 

. * Beejapoor MSS. 

H 2 
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.Mullik' Umber left two sons,’ Futih Khan; and 
Chungeze Khan : he was succeeded as' regent- of the 
.Nizam 'Shahee kingdom by his eldest son, Futih 
Khan. The new regent prosecuted the war against 
the Moghuls, but being entirely . destitute of his 
father’s abilities, he would have been worsted,' had 
not the Moghul general, Klian Jehan Lodi, granted 
him an armistice on very favourable terms. 

The Sultan Mortiza Nizam Shah the II. 

; 1029’ on attaining man’s estate, was naturally 
desirous of circumscribing the power of the 
regent, and the violent and inconsistent conduct of 
Futih Khan, rendered this object, a matter of easy 
accomplishment; otherwise it could ' never have 
been effected by this prince, who was vindictive, 
versatile, and totally unfit for the difficult conjunc- 
ture in which he had the misfortune to be placed. 
Assisted by an officer- named’ Tiikurrib Khan,’ he 
succeeded in throwing Futih Khan into con- 
1630 *. finement ; on which event, the Mahratta chief 
‘ Lookhjee Jadow Rao immediately offered to 
return. to his allegiance. But Mortiza Nizam Shah 
had. conceived mortal offence at his desertion,’ and 
only pretended, to listen to his overtures, until he 
had allured him to a conference within the fort of 
Doulutabad, where he treacherously murdered 
him mth several of his relations. His widow, a 
•person whom we have. already had. occasion to 
•noticej on hearing what had happened, fled with 
the- troops of her husband to Sindkheir, whence; 
accompanied by her brother-in-law, - Jugdeo Rao 
Jadow, she repaired to tlie imperial camp, where, 
by her intercession, Jugdeo Rao -was confirmed in 
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the Jaghcer, and obtained the rank of five thousand 
horse; ever after which, the Jadows of Sindkheir 
faithfully adhered to the Moghuls. 

The Knipcror .Ichangeer died in 16‘27, 

• IG'JS. following year, was succeeded by 

his son .Shah .Jehan. The new Emperor 
bore 41 personal enmity to Khan .Tehan Lodi, then 
governor of the oMoghul conquests in the Deccan. 
Me removed him from his government to that of 
^lalwa, and invited him to court. Though at first 
received with much courtesy, he afterwards sus- 
jiccted treachery, tied into the Deccan, and sought 
rcfiigc on the confines of Btiglana, within the ter- 
ritory of Nizam .Shah. A force was immediately 
sent in pursuit of him ; but the Zumeendars, or 
Deshmookhs of the countiy, rose in his defence, re- 
pulsed the j\Ioghul troops, and could not be 
1629. hiduced, by promises or threats, to give him 
up. Shah .Tehan was so extremely jealous 
of Khan .Tehan Lodi, that he deemed his submission 
of vital importance to the stability of his throne. 
He advanced towards the Deccan with a great 
army, threatening with destruction all who should 
afiord protection to, Lodi, or espouse his cause. 
Having had considerable experience in the de- 
sultory mode of warfare peculiar to the Deccan, he 
•separated his army into three divisions, which he 
])laced under the respective command of Azim 
IChan, Iradut IChan, and Shaisteh IChan. The 
division of Azim IChan penetrated by the western 
route, and he being a very active officer, soon com- 
pelled Khan .Tehan Lodi to fly to the southward. 

Shahjee Bhonslay was one of the supporters of 

H S 
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Lodi ; but on his flight, Shahjee, probably fearing' 
the loss of his Jagheer, followed the example of his 
mother-in-law, the widow of Lookhjee Jadow Rao, 
and made a tender of his services to the 
1^29*. MogM Emperor through Azim Khan j 
promising, on condition of receiving a safe 
conduct and a letter of pardon, to repaii’ to the im- 
perial presence. . The indulgence being granted, 
he came to court, accompanied by his immediate 
dependents, and a body of two thousand horse. 
Having paid -his respects to Shah Jehan, he was 
promoted to the rank of 6000 with 5000 horse ; 
many of his dependants were also raised to miin- 
subs, and Shahjee was not only confirmed in his 
Jagheer, but received a grant for some other 
districts, the names of which no where appear ; but 
Ahmednugur was probably * one of them. Shah- 
jee*s cousin, Kellojee Bhonslay, the son of Wit- 
toojee, went over to the imperial service about the 
same time, and received a munsub. t 

Khan Jehan Lodi, on being driven from the 
western quarter of the Nizam Sbahee territory, 
repaired to Beejapoor, and endeavoured to rouse 
Mohummud Adil Shah to combine, with Mortiza 
Nizam Shah, in repelling Moghul encroachment. 


* Isay probably Abmednugur, because Shahjee had no here- 
ditary claim to the Deshmookhee of Ahmednugur, and it will 
hereafter appear that his son Sivajee set up such a pretension. . 

f Original firman, from Shah Jehan, to Kellojee Bhonslay, 
found in possession of a Mahratta, who headed a petty insur- 
rection near Vishalgurh, in 1820. Kellojee Bhonslay was put 
to death by Aurungzebe ; the time and circumstances arc not 
ascertained, Mahratta MSS. 
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His arguments had no immediate effect, and he was 
compelled to return to Doulutabad. 

During the season of 1629--30 no rain 
V 530 . Deccan, and a famine, accom- 

panied by ])estilencc, ensued ; but on its 
being ascertained that Khan Jehan had returned, 
notwithstanding the obstacles which disease, and 
the difficulty of procuring subsistence presented, 
Azim Khan marched towards Doulutabad. His 
army was oj)posed by that of Nizam Shah, which 
had talvcn up a strong position for the purpose, but 
was driven from it after a resolute defence. 

This defeat, and the WTetched state of the 
countiy, induced Khan Jehan to adopt the des- 
perate resohitioif of endeavouring to make his way 
to the Afghans in Cabul. He set out, but was 
soon closely and perseveringly followed by the im- 
perial troops ; a party at last overtook him, wdieii 
turning on his numerous pursuers, at the head of a 
few faithful adherents, he fell covered with wounds ; 
but nobly fought on to his last breath, in a manner 
w'hich obtained for him the admiration of the most 
obdurate of his enemies. 

Azim Khan, in the meantime, pursued the ad- 
vantages which his victory opened to him ; he took 
possession of the districts, displaced the agents of 
the Nizam Shahee Jagheerdars and Munsubdars, 
and bestowed divisions of the country on his own 
adherents. Marching southward from Doulutabad, 
he reduced several places, and surprised the strong 
fort of Dharoor near Bheer. The troops of Nizam 
Shah appear to have been commanded by two. 
officers, Bahlole Khan, an Afghan adherent of 

H 4* 
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Lodi, and Mukrib Khan, who maintained a de- 
sultory warfare, and though constantly put to flight, 
remained unsubdued.' 

• Mortiza Nizam Shah found that disorder 
and ruin threatened him on all sides j but 
had neither discernment to discover the 
defects of his administration, nor talents to apply 
a remedy. Losing confidence in his minister, he 
turned his attention to his prisoner, Futih Khan, re- 
leased him from confinement, and restored him to 
power. Tukurrib Khan, disgusted by this proceed- 
ing, and dreading the consequence to himself, went 
over to Azim Khan, and got the rank of 6000 
horse in the imperial service. His defection, at this 
period, was useful to the Moghuls, as they' were 
threatened with anew enemy in the person of Sultan 
Mdhummud Adil Shah. 

It -appears that a secret partition treaty had. . 
been entered into betwixt Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
and the Moghul Emperor, at some period of the 
war with Mullik Umber, the conditions of which 
were, that, the Beejapoor government, if it aflPorded 
active co-operation in. reducing the Nizam Shahee 
territory, should receive the districts in the Concan 
belonging to that state, also the fort ofSholapoor, 
with five forts on the eastern side, communicating 
with the Edil Shahee districts near Beder, of which 
Dharoor Avas one. But Mohummud Adil Shah, = 
though he appears to have recognized the agree- 
ment in the first instance, never entered heartily 
into, the views of the Moghuls : lie \vould gladly 
have seized for himself a portion of the .Nizam 
Shahee territory 5 but he did not consider it politic 
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to share it with such a formidable power. On the 
present occasion, he had engaged in a secret nego- 
tiation witli Mortiza Nizam Shah, but sent forward 
an army under his general Rendoollah Khan, giv- 
ing out that they were auxiliaries proceeding to 
join the Moghuls. On arriving in the neighbour- 
hood of Azim Khan’s army, Rendoollah Khan 
sent to request that the fort of Dharoor might be 
delivered up to the troops of Adil Shah, according 
to the treaty. Azim Khan reasonably objected, 
that as they had not assisted in its reduction, 
nor as yet fulfilled their part of the conditions, 
he could not comply with the demand ; but, as 
there was still ample opportunity for proving 
their good faith, the present application might 
be a future consideration with the Emperor. 
Meanwhile Mortiza Nizam Shah having agreed 
to restore Sholapoor to the king of Beejapoor, 
an alliance was concluded between them, which 
had for its object mutual defence against the 
Moghuls. 

Occasion of quarrel, however, arose between 
the armies of Azim Khan, and Rendoolah Khan, 
before the plans of the confederates were matured, 
and a battle was fought in which the army of Bee- 
japoor was defeated. 

The two states, in alliance, might still have re- 
covered what they had lost; but Mortiza Nizam 
Shah, having put himself in the power of the ruflian 
whom he had injured, was, about this time, thrown 
into prison, -and strangled by order of Futih Khan; 
by whom also, the whole' of the nobility, attached 
to the unfortunate prince, were put. to death. 
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To excuse these acts of revenge and' violence 
Futih Khan sent a petition to Shah Jehau, repre- 
senting that he had thus acted on purpose to testify 
his regard for the imperial service, and that he 
had raised the son of the deceased to the vacant 
throne, until the emperor’s pleasure should be 
known. 

Shall Jehan, in reply, affected to believe this 
representation j and although he considered the 
remaining districts of the kingdom almost sub- 
dued, and about. to be annexed to the empire, 
3^et, as it would have been difficult to obtain 
possession of many of the forts by force, he 
pretended to grant them to the orphan, on 
condition of his sending tlie best elephants, 
and the most valuable of the jewels, belonging to 
the Nizam Shahee family, .to the imperial court. 
Great honours were, at the same time, conferred 
on Futih Khan ; considerable districts were pro- 
mised to him in Jagheer, and amongst others, 
some of those formerly granted to Shahjee Bhonslay. 

Upon the breaking out of hostilities with Bee- 
japoor, large reinforcements were poured into the 
Deccan ; and Asif Khan, as chief in command, 
passing through the Nizam Shahee territorj^ thus 
unexpectedly detached from the alliance, invaded 
the territory of Mohummud Adil Shah, laid it 
waste, and besieged his capital. But supplies 
having been cut off, and the operations artfully 
protracted, Asif Khan was obliged to desist j and 
after plundering and destroying the country, as 
far west as -jMerich, he returned with his army.- 
jMohabet Khan, who had been appointed governor. 
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of the Moghul territory in the Deccan, when' 
Khan Jehan Lodi was removed to Malwa, now 
took upon himself the conduct of the war. It 
was intended to prosecute the reduction of the 
Beejapoor territory, but circumstances changed the 
scene of action. 

Futih Khan at first shewed some reluct- 
^32*^ ance to part with the elephants and jewels 
demanded of him, but compliance being en- 
forced, he was confirmed as regent, and allowed, 
to retain the promised districts. Shahjee Bhonslay, 
disgusted by this treatment, made overtures to tlie 
Beejapoor government, through Morar Punt, an 
able Bramin, and a principal minister of Mohum- 
mud Adil Shah. 

A projected enterprise against Doulutabad 
formed a part of Shahjee*s proposals to Morar Punt; 
and he so strongly represented the unprepared 
state of the garrison, the general defection of the- 
nobility, and the readiness with which all who had 
sufiered in the late commotions would join against 
both Futih Khan and the Moghuls, that the king 
consented. 

Futih Khan, on hearing of the march of the 
Beejapoor army, reinforced by Shahjee, sensible 
of the general hatred towards himself throughout, 
the country, proposed to place himself ‘under the 
protection of the Moghul general, Mohabet Khan, 
and to give up the fort. Mohabet Khan, much, 
pleased Avith an offer so advantageous, marched, as 
soon as possible, towards Doulutabad. The army 
of Beejapoor, however, arrived first, and, to pre- 
vent communication with the fort, threAV themselves. 
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between it and tiie Moghuls. A battle, of’ course,' 
ensued.; the ground was obstinately contested by 
the Beejapoor army, and Shahjee creditabl}^ sup- 
ported the leading part he bore in the cause ; but 
they were finally driven back, and forced to encamp 
sixteen miles on the opposite side of Doulutabad. 

• The Beejapoor chiefs, who, like all -the Dec- 
canees, . were adepts at intrigue and negotiation 
where force was inefiPectual, sent messages to 
Putih Khan, representing how much he should sa- 
crifice by surrendering the fortress ; and that if he 
would agree to remunerate Shahjee, and not de- 
liver up Doulutabad to the emperor, they would 
support him,- and maintain the former alliance.- 
The proposal being acceded to, both in con- 
junction, ^vithout any previous declaration, opened 
a fire on the Moghuls, which so enraged Mohabet 
Khan, that he determined on. regularly investing 
the place, and punishing this, unparalleled breach 
of faith, on the part of Futih Khan: Having a’ 
fine army, with many experienced officers, he 
formed a part of it into three divisions : one to 
oppose the Beejapoor army ; another to cover the 
supplies of his own camp ; and the third to pre- 
vent any provisions or stores from being thrown 
into the fort. Each was to support the other as 
necessary, whilst the main body, under his own 
superintendence, wa's destined for active oper- 
ations against the fortress. 

^ The attack was maintained Avith vigour , 

Feb. and perseverance, and Avas met by an 
equally A'igorous defence; but the garrison,' 
being indifferently provisioned, Avcre obliged to 
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nf’K'r an cvcnirnl ‘iiotro of (irty-oiglil. 
<lay>. J'ntili IClian w;t>i iHvostcd cif all ])0\v(.‘r, and 
hivanu* a jun.'-imu'r (»(' tin* Mijghid gdvcrnnu'nl.* 
*J'Ju‘ rliild ulunu lu* had m* 1 tip was plarcd in pcr- 
pt tn;d funlinrincnt in (Jwalior, licing llic* siTond 
ptiiK'c ol' {In'* hmisr innniuial in that fortress. 

Miahji f w.i*. one nf lUr he'-f partizans on titc 

siili’ oj' thf Ih (‘japotir army ; and it luTanie an oh- 

u-rt t<* idu'eh hi-* a<-tivilv hv anv means. Whilst 
• • « 

the ‘■ifpf oj* I)(iiihitahad wa** in jifogre'^s. Mhaldar 
Khan, till* Ni/am Shalue governor of’ the fort of 
'riimhneK, otVeted hi** serviei-s to the emperor, 
thtongh .Mohahet Khan ; hy whom he was told, 
that it' he w<»nld '^ei/e Siiahjee’s wife and family, 
then residing near Hyzapoor, hi* might have a .'^till 
better opportunity of proving his zeal for tiie eanse 
he. had emhraeed, and of* doing a very aeeejitahle 
jiii-ee* *>r setviee. 'rite Killidar aeeordingly made 
the attemjit, and sneeeeded in taking the wife of 
.Shahjei*, together with a great deal of' properly. 
*J*he ohjeet, howiiver, was not answered, f'rom cir- 
emnstanee*: hereafter explained ; and some of' the 
relations having heeome seenrity, obtained .leejee 

Hve's relea*>'e, and conveved her to the f'orl of 

• • 

Kondaneh.i 

.After the f'all of' Donlntabad, Mohahet Khan 
lef'i Khan l.)owran, to jirotect that neighbourhood, 
and marched in pursuit of' the IJeejapoor troops. 

* IK‘ nftcnvanls became mndi and died from the cfTccts of 
all old uonnd in the l)cad. 

•j- IJcejnpoor MSS. Khafee Khan inenlions that tlic daugh- 
ter ofShahjee was captured on this occnsioiii but 1 cannot find 
that lie had a daugliter. 
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They retired before him, but maintained their usual 
desultoiy mode of ■warfare, and several sharp skir- 
mishes took place, in one of which, Nagojee*, a 
Mahratta officer of distinction, was' killed : some 
overtures for j)eace were made by Morar Punt ; 
probably, with a view of throwing the Moghul 
general off his guard ; for when Mohabet Khan 
had advanced a considerable distance into the 
Beejapoor territory, a large detachment set off 
secretly, and by forced marches endeavoured to 
surprise Doulutabad, but the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful. Towards the end of the year, Mohabet 
Khan was superseded by the appointment of sultan 
Shuja, the emperof’s second son, to the govern- 
ment of the Deccan. Mohabet Khan remained as 
his director in the management of affairs j but still 
he was only second in command, and the war, from 
that time, did not prosper under this administra- 
tion. Both Mohabet Khan and Sultan Shuja 
^3^. recalled in the ensuing year, in con- 
sequence of their having failed to reduce 
the fortress of Purindaj where they were not 
only repulsed, but, after raising the siege, they 
■were compelled to retreat to Burhanpoor. 

In the meantime Shahjee, after the surrender of 
Doulutabad, the removal of Futih Khan; and the 
confinement of the young prince, aspired to the 
regency, and, accordingly, proclaimed another 
prince as the lawful heir of Nizam Shah. By the 
assistance- of some Bramins, he commenced regu- 

■ * Supposed to be Nagojee Ghatgay Joojliar Rao, who was 
killed in a battle with the Moghuls. (Buker of the Ghatgay 
family.) 
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Dowran and Klian Zuman •were appointed to tlje 
charge of them, and directed to co-operate in the 
settlement of the western districts, and in the re- 
duction of Shahjee. This last, however, was an 
operation of difficulty. Shahjee had collected a 
large army, was intimately connected with Morar 
Punt and Rendoollah Khan, and supported by the 
Sultan, their master. 

Tlie Emperor was exasperated at the opposition 
made, in a country which he had considered as 
subdued on the capture of Doulutabad, and being 
highly incensed against Mohummud Adil Shah, he 
prepared a great army, witli the determination of 
brinjiinf; affairs in the Ahmednumir territorv to a 
speedy settlement, even if it should involve the 
reduction of the other kingdoms in the Deccan ; 
to which Shah Jehan, in his deliberate judgment 
was always averse. "Whether this moderation ])ro- 
cceded from policy, or a sense of justice, it is diffi- 
cult to determine ; but his hostilities against both 
Peejapoor and Golcondah were always commenced 
in the s])irit of personal anger. On the jiresent 
occasion, he sent an ambassador to Betjapoor, di- 
recting him to demand the restitution of the forts 
lately belonging to the Xizam Shahee state, of 
which the Sultan of Beejapoor had obtained pos- 
ses.sion : their ijuns and militarv store.s were like- 
wise to be delivered up, particularly the large 
cannon called Mullik-i-Mydan*, which had been 

* *• Tlie jovcrcign of the plain.*’ TJje natives of Bcej-ipoor 
on calling it moolk-i-invdan, vvliich, they j^ay, .‘ijrnifits 
“ the lion of the plain." Thi^ gun. ol* which the muzzle is 
four fvc-t eight inches in diameter, and the caliber two feet four 
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conveyed from Purinda to Beejapoor. But above 
all, the envoy was directed to insist upon the Sul- 
tan’s renouncing Shahjec, and affording no coun- 
tenance or protection to him, or to those persons 
whom disturbances were excited. To induce a 
compliance with these demands, a promise of the 
fort and district of Sholapoor, together with the 
whole of the Nizam Shahee Concan, and a vaunting 
threat of annihilation in case of refusal were at 
once held out. Both proved ineffectual, j and Shah 
.lehan, according to his usual practice of dividing 
his attacks, broke his army, of which forty eight 
thousand were select cavalry, into four divisions ; 
two to act against Shahjec, and two against Mo- 
hummud Adil Shah. Of the two former, one under 
Shaisteh Khan and Aliverdy Khan, was destined to 
besiege Shahjee’s forts about Cliandore, Sungum- 
ncre andNassuck ; and another, consisting of 20,000 
horse, under Khan Zuman, was to drive him fK'.?* 
the field, to pursue him, to take possession c: 
strong holds in the Concan, and to expel hir.' :5 jin 
every quarter of the Nizam Shahee territcr'. Oi 
the two latter, one under Khan Dowran 
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ally ordered to take up a position near Nandere, 
owing to suspicions entertained of Sultan Abdool- 
lah Kootub Shah of Golcondah ; but on . these 
doubts being removed, and his paying the arrears of 
tribute for which the Emperor’s envoy was then 
settling, and which he did before the campaign 
opened, Khan Dowran’s division became available 
both for the capture of the forts to the eastward, 
and for hostilities in the heart of the Beejapoor 
dominions. The other, detachment, which 

1^35'. composed the reserve under Syud 

Khan Jehan, was also destined for Beejapoor. 

A‘ part of the besieging division of Shaisteh 
Khan, under Aliverdy Khan, speedily reduced 
twenty-five of the forts about Chandore and 
Nassuck, which, though places of strength, 
made little resistance.* Shaisteh. Khan himself 
proceeded towards the borders of the Beej- 
apoor dominions, where he reduced Nuldroog, 
and occupied the districts between Sholapoor and 
Beder j but the forts of Trimbuck, Sewneree, and 
Kondaneh . above the Ghauts, with many in the 
Corican, were , still in possession of Shahjee’s ad- 
herents. 

Shahjee maintained a desultory warfare against 

* Khafee Khan mentions the capture of the son and family 
of Shahjee in one of these forts, of which I can find no con- 
firmation, and consider it a mistake, connected with the. report 
of the former capture of Jeejye Bye. The same author men- 
tions Sivajee’s escape to a fort in the sea on this occasion and 
this also may allude to the former circumstance. Jeejye Bye 
after her first capture seems to have been principally at Konda- 
neh, Sewneree, and perhaps, from the year 1633 to 1636, 
occasionally at Maholy in the Concan. 
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Khan Zuninn for a considerable time, but was 
driven from the territory about Ahmednugur, 
Chumargoondee, and Baramuttee successively, and 
pursued across the Neera into the Beejapoor ter- 
ritory, towards Mericli and Kolapoor. Assisted 
by the Edil Shahcc troops, he there continued to 
harass by his attacks, or elude by his vigilance, the 
army in pursuit of him : and Khan Zuman was 
therefore, directed to give over a fniitless pursuit, 
and lay waste the countr}' about Kolapoor, Merich, 
and Raeebagh. He accordingly took and de- 
stroyed the towns, carried off the inhabitants 
prisoners, and continued every species of depred- 
ation, until au armistice was concluded with 
Beejapoor, when he again resumed the pursuit of 
Shahjee. 

■ Khan Dowran marched from Candeish towards 
Beejapoor, in the direction of Beder and Kul- 
burga, surprised and took several forts; plund- 
ering the mercantile towns, and spreading ruin 
wherever he appeared. He was attacked by 
some divisions of the Beejapoor army, in their 
usual manner, but they did not prevent his ad- 
vance. AVhen he approached Beejapoor, Mohum- 
mud Adil Shah adopted the resolution of emptying 
the reservoirs of water beyond the walls of the 
fort, and collected or desti'oyed the whole of the 
grain and forage within a circuit of twenty miles. * 

* The neighbourhood of the capital of Beejapoor is verj' 
Sterile on three sides, but four miles to the south of the 
there is a rich, deep, black soil, which in good seasons pro- 
duces very extraordinary crops. The soil extends several 
miles on each side of the small river Dhonc, the water of which 
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Khan Dowran, therefore, did not attack the ca- 
pital, but continued his plan of plundering and de- 
vastating the country. The division of Syud Khan 
Jehan adopted the same system, and the march of 
the Moghuls was every where marked by flames 
a,nd desolation.. 

The Beejapoor troops, however, frequently acted, 
with great vigour. Syud Khan Jehan was re-: 
peatedly attacked . by Rendoollah Khan with suc- 
cess, and forced, at last, to effect a junction with 
the division of Khan Douran. 

But the ruin spread throughout the 
country compelled Mohummud Adil Shah 
to sue for peace ; and a treaty was . con- 
cluded on terms more favourable than he had rea- 
son to expect. Though an enumeration of all the 
articles be unnecessary, the general terms of this 
pacification, and the partition of the Nizam Shahee 
territory, deserve the reader’s particular attention, 
being intimately connected with the rise of Sivajee. 

It was settled, that the forts of Purinda and 
Sholapoor, with their dependent districts, should 
be given up to Mohummud Adil Shah. He was, 
likewise, to retain undisturbed possession of the 
districts of Nuldroog, Kalliaiiee, and Beder east ' 
of Sholapoor ; and the huge piece of ordnance 
pertaining to Purinda was thus left on the works 
of Beejapoor, where it remains at this day. The 


is strongly impregnated with salt. The Mahrattas have a very 
expressive rhyme in regard to this small tract : 

Should the crop on Dhone grow, who can eat it ? 

Should it fail, who can eat ? 
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province of Kalliannee, in the Concan, which ex- 
tended the Beejapoor possessions on the coast, as 
far north as the Bassein river, was also ceded ; and 
the whole of the country lying between the Beema 
and the Neera, which had formerly belonged to 
the 'kingdom of Ahmednugur, as far north as 
Chakun, was now annexed to Beejapoor. The 
principal condition attached to this cession was, 
the payment of an annual tribute of twenty lacks 
of Pagodas. By an article of the treaty, -the em- 
peror promises to pardon Shahjee and his a,dher 
rents, if he will deliver up the forts in his „ pos- 
session, together with all his artillery and warlike 
stores j but in case of non-compliance, he is to be 
expelled from the territory of Beejapoor, and de- 
clared the common enemy of both states. 

Shahjee, as soon as the Beejapoor government 
began to treat, retired towards the Concan j and 
as he at first evaded the surrender of his forts, 
Khan Zuman continued to prosecute the war against 
him. But in the course of a few months. Trim- 
buck, Sewneree, and most of his forts in the 
Concan being reduced, Shahjee solicited a 

16 ^. P^^i’don, and petitioned for admission into 
the emperoPs service. 

In reply to this application he was told, that he 
might retire into the service of Mohummud Adil 
Shah, which he accordingly did, and Kondaneh* 

* Kondaneh came into Shahjee’s possession by his being at 
the head of the government, Kondaneh and Poornndhur were 
two of those fortS} which under the Mabomedan covcrnmcnts* 
were reserved by the king, and not intrusted to the care of 
Jagheerdars. 
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was probably surrendered by Shahjee to Beeja- 
poor. 

The young prince whom, in imitation of MuIIik 
Umber and Futih Khan, Shahjee had set up, was 
taken by Khan Zuman in one of the forts, and sent 
off to be confined with the others in the state prison 
at Gwalior. 

This event completed the subjugation of the 
Ahmednugur state, and finally ended the Byheree 
dynasty. 


Before quitting this chapter I have to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to Captain Alexander Gordon, drst assistant to the 
resident at Nagpoor, and Mr. William Erskine late of Bombay : 
the former has translated Ehafee Khan to the end of the reign 
of Jehangeer ; and the latter has translated all such parts, of 
the reign of Shah Jehan from the same author, as bear reference 
to Deccan history. Both these gentlemen allowed me the free 
use of their labours, and thus far materially shortened mine.^ 

I have had access to two or three copies of the original of 
Khafee Khan; the best is in the library of Moonshee Mohum- 
mud Huneef, late of the Poona residency. 
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CHAP. III. 

• FROM A. D. 1637 . TO A. D. 164 ? 8 . 

Shahjec^s prog7*ess after entering the service of Beejapoor—^ 
marines a second — Txeo sons by his JirsCjmife^ Sumbha*^ 
jee and Sivajee; and one son by his second voife^ Venhajee * — • 
Shahjee departs for the Carnatic^ ' and sends his first vofc and 
his son Sivajee to reside on his Jagheer at Poonoy under the 
care of Dadajce Konedeo* — Political viem of the Courts of 
Bcejapoor and Golcondah. — The Moghuls introduce a new 
revenue system^ and the Fusslee era into the Deccan* — iZe- 
menue. system of Dadajee Konedeo * — The Mawuls^^ im- 
provement of the condition of their inhabitants* — Sivajeds 
education — disposition^ and early pursuits* — His three first 
adherents — obtains possession (fthe fort of Toma — manner 
of justifying the proceeding — builds Rajgurh* — Dadajee 
Konedeo^s death. — The Killidars f Chahun and Kondanch 
gained over by Sivajee — makes himself master of SopUy and 
the fortress cf Poorundhur* 

When Shahjee was finally driven to 
refuge under the Beejapoor gove.rr~'C!it. 
his resources and abilities being k:t te 
Moral' Punt, and all who had served with iti/r?. ne 
was readily received and confirmed in 
of Poona and Sopa*, two of the be- 

* From this period I have recourse rhslinitra 

manuscripts. Those to which I shall occusicg 

to refer, are as follow : — 

1. A. Life of Sivajee, procurei ::‘:u -- - Ifma rif Z rla* 
poor, written by Kistnajee ura SyV'tirzl 

copies of this work; one £s rx v' Sole. 

judge and magistrate of si- Snirisrn Cjtrcxn. to 'vtiicii I ii-u. 
access. I returned th* .rxy :v :i:u Ilaju of 

and lodged a copy in: Urimr;* ?.«c:ciy of Buitiolv. 
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longing to his family Jagheer, which, by the late 
treaty, had been ceded to Beejapoor. 

Morar Punt was employed, at this period, in the 
settlement of the newly acquired districts between 
the Neera and Beema, in which he appears to have 
been principally assisted by Shahjee. During their 
intercourse, Morar Punt had additional proofs of 
his talents and genius ; in consequence of which, 
he loaded him with encomium and favour, and on 


2. Lives of the Rajas, and History of the Mahratta Empire, 
from the earliest period, to the present time ; compiled by Mul- 
har Ram Rao Chitnees, from original memoranda, and originals, 
or copies of many authentic papers, written or transcribed by 
his ancestors, who were all persons highly distinguished at the 
Courts of Raigurh, Ginjee, and Satara. Mulhar Ram Rao*s 
life of Sivajee is very voluminous; but I do not think* he has 
made a good use of the valuable letters and records in his pos- 
session. Sivajee^s instructions to officers and departments, are 
very complete and satisfactory. Some of>the original copies of 
these instructions are in the hand-writing of Rallajee Aujee, and 
I have had them authenticated from another quarter, as will 
be mentioned. I lodged a copy of Mulhar Ram Rao’s work, 
with the Literary Society of Bombay. 

5. A Life of Sivajee, procured from the descendant of 
Chunder Rao Moray, Raja of Jowlee. 

4. A Life of Sivajee, partly translated into English, by 
Thomas Coats, Esq.,, late superintending surgeon of the Poona 
auxiliary force. 

5- A Life of Sivajee, partly translated, in the hand-writing 
of the late Sir Barry Close. Received from the Hon. M. . 
Elphinstone. 

6. A Life of Sivajee, obtained from the Koolkurnee of- Kol- 
har, near Beejapoor. 

7. A History of the Mahrattas, Including an account of the 
Kings of Beejapoor, by the Deshpandya of Kuttao Desh. 

\^en reverting to Moghul history, ESiafee Khan continues 
my principal authority.. 
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ihcir roliirn to court, strongly recommended him 
to the Icing. 

Aji cNjK'dition being then projected against the ' 
Carnatic, Shahjec was nominated second in com- 
mand, under his friend llendoollah Klian ; and 
was, at the same time, ])romised a .Taghcer in that 
(juarter, consisting of the districts of Kolhar, Ban- 
galore, Onscotta, Balapoor, and .Sera, which were 
afterwards made over to him, and jirohahly with 
a view of securing him by an interest in diflerent 
part.*, of the kingdom, Mohnmmnd Adil .Shah 
conferred on him a roval ijrant, for the Desh- 
mookhce of twenty-two villages, iti the district of 
Knnir*, the right to which had by some 1110.1118 
devolviil on government, 

Shahjee’s political connection with his relations, 
the .ladows, Deshmooks of .Sindkheir, which had 
never been intimate, w;is entirely dissolved from 
the lime of his quitting the imperial service ; and 
•Ingdeo Ilao .ladow, his wife’s uncle, .acted on 
the side of the Moghuls during the war carried on 
against him. Domestic aflairs have great influence 
on the public conduct of MahnilUis ; and there 
may have been jirivate reasons for .Tugdeo Kao’s 
animosity. Shahjee, in the year 1630 , married 
into another family, named Mohitey, which was 
resented by .Tcejce Bye t» his first wife j and she 
retired to some of her own relations, with whom 
she appears to have been residing when taken in 
1633 . 

• Kurar is situated tliirty miles south of Satara. 

-j- llyc adjoined to a woman's name, designates her being a 
lady. 
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By this lady, the daughter of Lookhjee Jadow 
Rao, Shahjee had two sons : the elder was named 
Sumbhf^ee, and the younger Sivajee. The elder 
was his father’s favourite, and accompanied him 
from early infancy ; but the younger remained with 
liis mother, Sivajee was born in the fort of Sew- 
neree*, in the month of May, 1627; and during 
the turbulent period in which his childhood was 
passed, he had frequently escaped, by his mother’s 
vigilance, from falling into the hands of their Ma- 
homedan enemies. It is not Imown where he 
was concealed when his mother was made prisoner; 
but it is probable her release was obtained on the 
plea of her husband’s neglect, and the disgrace, 
which many of the relations, both Jadows and 
Bhonslays, in the Moghul service, -would con- 
ceive, attached to themselves until they had pro- 
cured her enlargement. 

To the disagreement that arose between Sivajee’s 
parents, in consequence of the new connection 
formed by Shahjee, and the troubled state of the 
country, we may ascribe the circumstance of Si- 
vajee’s not having seen his father for a period of 
seven years, or from the year 1630 to 1636, in- 
clusive. When Shahjee went with Morar Punt to 
Beejapoor, Jeejee Bye accompanied him, but only 
remained until the celebration of Sivajee’s mar- 
riage to Suhyee Bye, the daughter of Nimbalkur ; 
after which event Shahjee sec out upon the Car- 
natic expedition, and Sivajee, ^yith his mother, was 
sent to reside at Poona. 

* It is situated about fifty miles north of Poona. The town 
is called Joonere, the fort Sewneree. 
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By Tooka Bye Moliitey, his second wife, Shali- 
jee had one son, Venkajee ; he had, likewise, an 
illegitimate son by a dancing ghi wlioin he named 
Suntajee. 

All Mahratta officers of consequence invariably 
retain a number of Bramins in their service, as 
writers and men of business*. Shahjee had a vast 
number of this description, some of whom had 
followed his fortunes, and contiibuted to his suc- 
cess at a more prosperous period ; and others, who 
had been displaced by the Moghuls on occupying 
the country, now naturally adhered to him, in 
hopes of finding employment and subsistence. 
Among all these, his most confidential men w^ere 
Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, and Dadajee Konedeo ; 
the former he appointed to the management of his 

* These Bramins, when occupied by ordinary duties, are 
termed Carcoons, or clerks ; but when sent on public business, 
on the part of any great man, they are, in common with all 
envoys, styled Wukeels. This remark applies to Bramin writers 
in the service of an individual, and to subordinate clerks. 
Bramins at the head of offices, or employed in particular de- 
partments of the state, are designated according, to the name 
of the office, or situation they hold. Every Mahratta owner of 
land, money, or even of two or three horses, has his Carcoon, 
who ostensibly attends to all his orders in the most i*espectful 
manner ; but the Carcoon has generally the whole property at 
his disposal. He contrives to lend his master money at usuri- 
ous interest, soon runs him in debt to himself ; and the poor 
Mahratta is thus completely in the Bramin’s power. But each 
frequently becomes necessary to the other, and many Bramin 
Carcoons in Mahratta families, on very trying occasionsj have 
shewn the most devoted attachment and fidelity to the person 
and interests of their masters. 
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districts' in the Carnatic, arid the latter had charge 
of his family and Jaglieer at Poona. 

Dadajee was an able revenue officer, and under 
his superintendence the cultivation was soon im- 
proved, and the population increased. Further 
scope for his talents was afforded, by the acqui- 
sition of the districts of Indapoor and Bara- 
muttee; which, together with several of those moun- 
tain vallies iiear Poona, known by the name of 
Mawuls, were added to Shahjee’s Jagheer, in con- 
sequence of his eminent services in the Carnatic, 
and intrusted to the management of Dadajee Ko- 
nedeo.* 

An ambition of extending their boundaries in 
the Carnatic became prevalent, both at Golcondah 
and Beejapoor. These states were at peace, but 
they vied with each other in pursuing aggrandise- 
ment, by the easy conquests which the dissensions 
of the petty rajas in the south afforded ; without 
reflecting on their own precarious situation, or 
seeking, in a league of common defence against 
the Moghuls, that security, which rivalry or jea- 
lousy had already so much undermined. A step 
■ towards union was, however, made by tire 
16W. ™3,rriage of the king of Beejapoor to tire 
daughter of Kootub Shah, in 164*1. 

Mohummud Adil Shah was personally, not a 
warlike prince. He seldom quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Beejapoor ; and his armies wer*e intrusted 
to his generals. . He improved his capital by the 


* Maliratta MSS. 
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construction of an aqueduct still in existence, and 
ornamented it with several magnificent buildings.* 

The Emperor Shah Jehan, after the peace of 
1636, endeavoured to arrange and improve the 
lately conquered territory. The two governments 
in the Deccan were united, and the prince Au- 
rungzebe was appointed viceroy ; but at this time 
he only remained a very short period, and nothing 
of note was achieved, excepting the conquest of 
Buglana, a great part of which was afterwards 
relinquished. 

The grand innovation occasioned by the Moghul 
conquests in Maharashtra, under Shah Jehan, was 
the introduction of the revenue system of Todur 
Mull, whose name must be familiar to the generality 
of oriental readers as an eminent Hindoo statesman, 
wdio,by his financial arrangements^ and his regul- 
ations in the mint department, during the reign- 
of Akber, had acquired a character of no incon- 
siderable celebrity. 

In acting on Todur Mull’s plan, the lands were, 
in the first instance assessed with reference to their 
fertility, in a proportion varying from one half to 
one seventh of the gross produce, according to the 
expence of culture, or to the description of the 
article cultivated. The government share was- 
then commuted for a money payment; and in 
time, when a measurement, classification, and re- 
gistry had taken place, the regulated assessment 
was fixed at a fourth of the whole produce of each 

* Bejapoor MSS. I have enumerated those manuscripts in 
the preceding chapter. 
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rules of his cast ; and such parts of the sacred his- 
tories as are generally known, were explained to 
him. The fabulous exploits detailed in the Mah- 
abharat, the Ramayan, and the Bhag^vut were 
the delight of Sivajee’s youth j and such was his 
partiality for Kuthas *, that njany years after he 
became famous in the country, he incurred great 
danger in his anxiety to be present during an en- 
tertainment of that description. 

The religious and natural feelings of a Hindoo 
were strongly implanted in Sivajee, and he early 
imbibed a rooted hatred to the Mahomedans. 
These feelings in part supplied the want of a more 
exalted patriotism ; but although they may hare 
tended to stimulate his own love of enteiprize, he 
did not employ them to animate others, until 
success had taught him to plan new schemes, and 
to apply such powerful and natural auxiliaries in 
their execution. 

His first designs were formed merely with a view 
to personal advantage. From about his sixteenth 
year, he began to associate with persons of lawless 
habits, arid to talk of becoming an independent 
Polygar. These circumstances, on being made 
known to his guardian, produced remonstrances ; 
and Sivjyee was obliged to be more cautious in his 
conversation j he was, however, frequently absent 
in the Concan for several days ; and Dadajee 
Konedeo endeavoured to wean him from such ex- 
cursions, by showing him more attention at home, 
and confiding much of the affairs of the Jaghcer to 
his superintendence. 

* Sec page 21, vol. i., for explanation of this word. 
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There were several carcootis under Dadajee, inti- 
mate coinjianions of’ »Sivajec, wlio afterwards be- 
came his agents and advisers. As he was intrusted 
with a larger share of power, lie used to pay and 
receive visits among the respectable IMahrattas in 
(he ncighbonrhooil of Poona and he obtained ge- 
neral good-will in that part of (he country, by an 
obliging and conciliatory deportment ; but, even at 
(his time, it was whispered that Shajcc’s son was a 
sharer in the jirofits of some extensive gang robbe- 
ries committed in the Concan. 

.Sivajee was always partial to the Mawulces j he 
observeil, that although clownish and stnjiid in ap- 
jiearance, they were active and intelligent in any 
thing to whicli they had been accustomed, and re- 
marUablv faithful in situations of trust. lie was 
attentive to those in Dadajcc’s service; they ac- 
comjianied him on his excursions, and in hunting ; 
and he became extremely jiojnilar, not only with 
them, but with the whole of their countrymen in 
the Mawuls. In his visits to these vallies and to 
(lifl'erent parts of the Ghaut-^Iahla and Concan, 
he grew familiar with the paths and defiles of that 
wild tract, where he afterwards established himself*. 
He had marked the condition of the adjoining 
strong holds, and began to devise schemes I’or get- 
ting one of’ them into his possession. 

The hill forts under all the ^lahomcdan govern- 
ments were, generally, much neglected. Some of 
the best had, as already mentioned, a Killidar ap- 
])oinlcd by the king, or some of his ministers, and 
when war was expected, a portion of the garrison 
was composed of good troops. At other times, 

VOL. I. K 
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less care seemed necessary, and the generality’ of 
the forts were intrusted to the Mokassadars, Au- 
mildars, Jaglieerdars, or Deshmookhs of the dis- 
tricts in which they were situated. 

The reason given for their being seldom garris- 
oned by Mahoiiiedans was their insalubrity, par- 
ticularly during the rains ; and as they had always 
been reduced wdth extraordinary facility, they were 
not estimated in proportion to their real importance. 
At the period at which we have arrived, the Beeja- 
poor government, being at peace with the Mo- 
ghuls, and engaged in plundering, or reducing the 
Carnatic, had removed all their best troops to that 
part of the country. There was no hill fort in 
Shahjee’s Jagheer, committed to the care of Da- 
dajee Konedeo. The strong fort of Kondaneh * 
had a Mahomedan Killidar ; and Poorundhur was 
under charge of a Bramin, appointed by Morar 
Punt. Shahjee’s family were on terms of intimacy ' 
with both Killidars, particularly Neelkunt Rao of 
Poorundhur, who was originally under the Nizam 
Shahee government, and had adhered to Shahjee. 

In the Mawuls were three persons with whom 
Sivajee constantly associated j their names were, 
Yessjee Kunk, Tannajee Maloosray, and Bajee 
Phasalkur. The last was Deshmookh of Moossay 
Khora ; the other two had also some hereditary 
rights among their native hills. These three were 
the first known adherents, and military followers of 
Sivajee. Assisted by them, he held communication 
with the Killidar of Torna, a hill fort exceedingly 


* Now Singurh. 
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difficult of access, twenty miles southwest of Poona, 
at the source of the Neera river ; and by means, the 
particulars of which are not known, induced 
16*46.' over the place. This event hap- 

pened in the year 1646.* As soon as they 
had got possession, Sivajee, who pretended that he 
was acting for the advantage of government, sent 
Wukeelsto Beejapoor to representwhat hehad done, 
and the many benefits likely to result to the king 
from having a faithful servant in that sequestered 
part of the country, the value of which had never 
been ascertained, owing to the farming of districts 
to Deshmooks whose interest lay in concealing their 
resources. As a proof of this statement, he ofiered 
a much larger rent than had been paid during the 
ten years which that tract had been in possession 
of Beejapoor. The answers to these applications 
were put off from day to day, which suited Sivajee’s 
purpose, as his object was merely to gain time. 
His representations were seconded by bribes to the 
courtiers, as usual on such occasions, and for seve- 
ral years little notice was taken of him. t 

Whilst the Wukeels were thus amusing the go- 
vernment at Beejapoor, Sivajee was collecting 
Mawulees and strengthening and repairing Torna. 
When digging up some ruins in that fortj, he acci- 
dentally discovered a large quantity of gold, which 
had been buried at some remote period : a piece 

* Mahratta MSS. 

f Kliafee Khan. Beejapoor MSS. and some evidence in 
Mahratta MSS. 

J Mahratta MSS. Sivajee called it Fruchundgurh. I hate 
retained the ancient name by which it is still known. 
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of "good fortune attributed to a miracle worked 
in his favour by the goddess Bhowanee, which 
afforded great support and encouragement in 
prosecuting his plans. Arms and ammunition were 
purchased ; and he resolved on employing the 
money thus bestowed, in building another fort. 
For this purpose he pitched on the Mountain of 
Mhorbudh, three miles south east of Torna, and 
used astonishing exertion in fortifying it. 

; When' finished he gave it . the name of 
Rajgurh. 

r During its progress, reports of what was going 
forward from time to time reached Beejapoor ; the 
work was forbidden, and letters were despatched to 
Sh'ahjee in the Garnatic, calling upon him to ac- 
count for these proceedings : Shahjee replied, that 
his son had not consulted him j but as he himself arid 
all his family were devoted servants of the king’s go- 
vernment, Sivajee, without- doubt,- had been acting 
for the improvement or security of the Jagheer. 
Shahjee, at the saiitie time, wrote to Dadajee Kone- 
deo and his son, censuring the procedings of the lat- 
ter, desiring an explanation, and calling upon him 
to desist. Dadajee Konedeo, with the deepest inte- 
rest in his welfare, urged every argument to induce 
Sivajee to abandon his designs ; he represented the 
probable ruin, and the certain risk he incurred, by 
such daring and unjustifiable conduct. He like- 
wise set forth the great prospects which his father’s 
name and respectability presented, in a faithful ad- 
herence to the government of Beejapoor. Sivajee 
answered by fair words ; but the old man saw that 
his purpose was unshaken. Infirm by age, worn 
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out by disease, and now a prey to anxiety for 
the fate of his master’s house, Dadajec did not 
long survive. But just before his death, he sent 
for Sivajee ; Avlicn so far from dissuading him in liis 
accustomed manner, he advised him to prosecute 
Iiis plans of independence j to protect Bramins, 
kine, and cultivators ; to preserve the temples of 
the Hindoos from violation j and to follow the for- 
tune which lay before him. After this, having re- 
commended his family to his young master’s care, 
he expired. 

The dying injunctions of Dadajee Konedeo, 
served to confirm Sivajee in his designs, and gave 
them a sanction in the eyes of the subordinate 
officers of the Jagheer, which must have tended 
materially to raise his character, and pcr/i.ip-S 
some degree, to elevate his motives of .letion. 
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Bajee Mohitey, the brother of Topka Byoj Shah- 
jee*s second wife, manager of the district of Sopa. 

Sivajee’s emissaries succeeded in corrupting 
Phirungajee, who tendered his services to their 

master, and was confirmed in the command of 

1 

CHakun, He likewise received charge of the 
revenue management of the adjoining villages, on 
condition that he should maintain the system of 
•Dadajee Konedeo. 

But a more important - acquisition than any hi- 
therto made, was obtained by the possession of 
Kondaneh. It was given up by the Mahomedan 
Killidar for a large bribe, and Sivajee changed or 
restored its name to Singurh, or the lion’s den* ; 
by which appellation it is still known. 

Bajee Mohitey had three hundred good horses : 
he occupied Sopa : and though he sent civil answers 
to all messages, he refused to pay the revenue, 
or listen to any overtures unauthorised by Shahjee. 
Sivajee, concealing his approach, surrounded Sopa 
■with a party of Mawulees, in the middle of the 
night, surprised Bajee Mohitey and his whole party, 
took them prisoners, and sent Mohitey, together 
with all who did not choose to enter his service, 
to join his father in the Carnatic. 

The revenue officers of Baramuttee and Inda- 
poor, whilst nothing interrupted the usual routine 
of affairs, appear to have realized the collections, 
and paid them over at Poona for some time after 

The literal signification would be lion’s fort, but the lion’s 
den was the meaning intended by the name which Sivajee gave 
to Kondaneh: so say the Mahrattas, and it is proved by 
Sivajee’s own words, as we shall find recorded. 
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pletely in his power. Sivajee attempted to excuse 
this treachery, by avowing his designs of inde- 
’ pendence ; and, although he removed the whole 
from Poorundhtir, he had the address to reconcile 
them by grants of Enam villages, and to persuade 
all the brothers to enter his service ; in which they 
afterwards attained some distinction. 

All these acquisitions were made without stir 
or bloodshed ; the government districts were not 
molested. Mohummud Adil Shah was building 
pdaces and mausoleums, or intent on acquisitions 
in the Carnatic; and the irregularities in the Jag- 
heer of Shahjee, if fully known, were not deemed 
of magnitude, whilst the Jagheerdar himself was 
in the power of the king. 

Thus did Sivajee obtain possession of the tract 
between Chakun and the Neera ; and the manner 
in which he established himself,, watching and 
crouching like the wily tiger of his own mountain 
vallies, until he had stolen into a situation from 
whence he could at once spring on his prey, ac- 
counts both for the difficulty found in tracing his 
early rise, and the astonishing rapidity with which 
he extended his power, when his progress had 
attracted notice, and longer concealment was im- 
possible.' 
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FROM A. D. 164)8, TO A. D. 1657. 

« 

Local authorities under the Beejapoor government^ in the imme* 
diate neighbourhood of Sivajee^ — The Saxounts of Waree* — 
The Seedee ofJinjeera* — A daring robbery* — Torts taken by 
surprise. — The province of Kallian reduced. — Shahjee 
seized. — Sivajee applies to Shah Jehan for his enlargement* 

— An attempt to seize Sivajee frustrated. — Shahjee released^ 

— returns to the Carnatic; — his eldest son Sumbhyee killed. 
Progress of Sivajee. —Murder (fthe Raja of Jotolee^ and con^ 
quest of his country. — Rohira escaladed. — Pertabgurh built. 

— Shamraje Punt the first Mahratta Peishvoa. — Sivajeds 
vfeios on the Moghul districts. — History of the Moghids in 
the Deccan since 1636. — Meer Joomleh. — Moghuls attach 
Golcondah^ — make tvar on Beejapoor. — Shah Jehan^s illness, 

— his four sons, — all aspire to the crovin. — Aurungzebds 
character and progress ; — usurps the throne. 

The details contained in the foregoing chapters, 
have probably enabled the reader to form a suffici-' 
ently clear idea of the state of the Deccan, so far 
as relates to the different great powers which di- 
vided it ; but, for the sake of perspicuity in what 
follows, it is necessary to offer a few remarks re- 
specting the various local authorities under the 
Beejapoor government, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the tract occupied by Sivjyee. 

The south bank of the Neera, as far east 
1648. Seerwul, and as far south as the range of 
hills north of the Kistna, was farmed by the 
hereditary Deshraookh of Hurdus Mawul, named 
Bandal; and the fort of Rohira was committed to 
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his care. Having early entertained a jealousy of 
Sivajee, he kept up a strong garrison, and carefully 
watched the country adjoining Poorundhur. The 
Deshmookh was a Mahratta, but the Deshpandya 
was a Purbhoo (or. Purvoe), a tribe of the Shunk- 
erja,tee, to whom Sivajee was always partial. 

Waee was the station of a Mokassadar of gov- 
ernment who had charge of Pandoogurh, Kum- 
miilgurh, and several other forts in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Chunder Rao Moray, Raja of Jowlee, was in pos- 
session of the Ghaut-Mahta from the Kistna to the 
Warna. 

The Kolapoor district, with the strong fort of 
Panalla, was' under a Mahratta officer appointed 
by government. 

The ancient possessions of the Beejapoor state 
in the Concan, were held in Jagheer, or farmed to 
the hereditary Deshmookhs, with the exception of 
the sea ports of Dabul, Anjenweel, Ratnaguiry, 
and Raj apoor, which, with their dependent districts, 
were held by government officers. The principal 
hereditary chiefs were the Sawunts of Waree j they 
were Deshmookhs and Jagheerdars of the strong 
tract adjoining the Portuguese territory at Goa, 
and, their harbours were the resort of pirates, early 
known by the name of Koolees. Next in conse- 
quence to the Sawunts, were tlie Dulweys of Sring- 
arpoorj who, from occupying an unfrequented U'a.ct, 
were, like the Raja of Jowlee, nearly independant. 

The province of Kalliannee, formerly belonging 
to the kings of Ahmednugur, and ceded, to Beej- 
apoor by the treaty of 1636, was principally con- 

21 
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fided to two authorities ; the northern part of it, 
extending fromBheemree (or Bhewndy) to Nagotna 
(or Nagathanna) was under a respectable Mahome- 
daii officer appointed by the king, and stationed at 
the town of Kallian Bheemree. He had an exten- 
sive charge, comprehending several strong forts 
both above and below the Ghauts ; but these forts, 
from the causes we have endeavoured to explain, 
were much neglected. The southern part of the 
province was held in Jagheer, by an Abyssinian* ; 
the condition of his tenure, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, was the maintenance of a marine for the 
protection of the trade, and conveying pilgrims to 
the Red Sea. His possessions were not considered 
hereditary, but were conferred on the most de- 
serving Abyssinian officer of the fleet, and the 
chief so selected was styled Wuzeer. The crews 
of his vessels were in part composed of his country- 
men 5 and a small African colony was thus formed 
in the Concan. The great maritime dep6t was the 
harbour of Dhunda Rajepoor, in the middle of 
which stands the small fortified island of Jinjeera. t 
In the vulgar language of the Deccan, all natives 
of Africa are termed Seedees. The name of the 
principal Abyssinian, at tliis time, was Futih Khan, 

* It is not exactly known at what period the power of his 
predecessors commenced; but.>Hubush Khan, and Seedee 
Umber, were Abyssinian admirals of the Nizam Shahee fleet, 
during the time of Mullik Umber ; and an Abyssinian officer 
named Seedee Bulbul was at that time in command of Rairee. 
Beejapoor MSS. 

Jinjeera, the name by which the place is known in the 
Deccan, is the Mahratta corruption of the Arabic word Juzee- 
rali^ an island. 
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commonly styled the- Seedee*, an appellation as- 
sumed by the chief and his successors, by which 
they have been best known to Europeans. The 
Seedee had charge of several forts, amongst which 
were Tala, Gossala, , and Rairee j they were all in- 
trusted to the care of Mahrattas. t 

Thus much being premised, we return to Sivajee, 
who was secretly, but activdy, employed in very 
extensive plans, in prosecution of which, he was 
himself busy, in collecting and arming Mawulees, 
whilst some of his Bramins were detached into the 
Concan, to gain intelligence and forward his views 
in that quarter. 

Having heard that a large treasure was forward- 
ed to court by. Moolana Ahmed, governor of 
Kallian,. Sivajee put himself at the head of three 
hundred horse, taken at Sopa, now mounted with 
Bargeers on whom he could depend, and, accom- 
panied by a party of Mawulees, he attacked and 
dispersed the escort, divided the treasure amongst 
the horsemen, and conveyed it with all expedition 
to R^gurh. This daring robbery completely un- 
masked his designs; but the news had scarcely 
reached the capital, before.it was known that 
Sivajee had surprised and , taken the forts of Kan- 
gooree, Toong, Tikona, Bhoorup, Koaree, Loghur, 

* Seedee, when assumed by Africans themselyes>.,has an 
honorable import, being a modification of the . Arabic, word 
syud^ a lord ; but, in the common acceptation, it is rather an 
appellation of reproach than of distinction. 

t Khafee KHan, Orme,' and a loose traditionary Persian MS. 
procured from the collector and magistrate of the southern 
Concan. 
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and Rajmaclice. * Tala, Gossala, and the strong 
hill of Rairee, were given up to his emissaries : 
several rich towns were plundered in the Concan ; 
and the booty with great regularity conveyed by 
the Mawulees to Rajgurh. 

But this was not the extent of his designs ; or of 
his success. Abajee Sonedeo, one of the Bramins, 
educated by Dadajee Konedeo, who had already 
distinguished himself as much by his boldness as 
by his address, pushed on to Kallian, surprised the 
governor, took him prisoner, and procured the sur- 
render of all the forts in that quarter. 

As soon as Sivajee received this joyful intelli- 
gence, which exceeded his expectations, he hasten- 
ed to Kallian, and, bestowing the highest encomium 
on Abajee Sonedeo, appointed him Soobehdar, or 
governor of the country comprised in this impor- 

* The manner of surprising these forts is not satisfactorily 
explained; but a traditionary account of one of Sivajee’s 
exploits, suggested a like attempt by a body of insurgents in 
the Concan-Ghaut-Mahta, who took up arms against the Peish- 
wa’s government, in modern times, during the administration 
of Trimbukjee Dainglia. It was usual for the villagers, in the 
vicinity of the hill-forts, to contribute a quantity of leaves and 
grass for the purpose of thatching the houses in the fort, a 
practice said to have prevailed from before the time of Sivajee. 
The insurgents having corrupted one or two persons of the 
garrison, a party of them, each loaded with a bundle of grass, 
having his arms concealed below it, appeared at the gate in the 
dress of villagers, to deposit, as they pretended, the annual 
supply ; and admittance being thus gained, they surprised the 
garrison, and possessed themselves of the place- The fort 
was Pruchectgurh, and the circumstance will be alluded to in 
its proper place; it is only mentioned here, as a stratagem, the 
original merit of which is ascribed to Sivajee. 
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taut acquisition, .No time was" lost in commencing 
j*cvcnue arrangements. Ancient institutions were 
revived wlierever a trace of them could be found ; 
and all endowments to temples, or assignments to 
Bramins were carefully restored or maintained. As 
the Seedee was a formidable neighbour, Sivajee, to 
secure the hold already obtained on his Jagheer, 
gave orders for building two forts, Beerwaree, near 
Gossala, and Linganah, near Rairee. 

Moolana Ahmed, made prisoner by Abajee Son- 
edeo, was treated by Sivajee with the utmost re- 
spect j and, being honourably dismissed,he returned 
to . court. The news of his capture, and the surren- 
derof tlie forts, had arrivedbefore him, and although 
permitted to pay his respects to the king, he was. 
not reinstated in any place of trust or emolument. 

Sivajee’s rebellion, in consequence of the report 
of Moolana Ahmed, began to create general anxiety 
at Beejapoor ; but Mohummud Adil Shah, im- 
pressed witli an idea of its being secretly incited 
by Shahjee, took no active incasiires to suppress it 
by force. The power of Sliahjee in the Carnatic, 
which had greatly increased by his being left as 
provincial governor, on the return of Rendoollah 
Khan to court, may have tended to occasion such . 
a suspicion, strengthened also by the circumstance 
of its having begun in his Jagheer, and spread over 
a province where his power had so lately been sup- 
pressed. * 

The king, therefore, sent private orders to Bajee 
Ghorepuray of Moodhole, then serving in the same 

* Mahratta MSS. Khafee Khan, Beejapoor MS. and tradi- 
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part of tlie. country with Shalijee, to seize and con- 
fine him. This object Ghorepuray effected by 
ti’eachery : he invited Shahjee to an entertainment, 
and made Iiim prisoner. 

On being brought to court, Shahjee was 
1649 . to suppress his son’s rebellion; for 

which purpose freedom of correspondence 
was allowed between them. Shahjee persisted in 
declaring that he was unconnected with his son ; 
that Sivajee was as much in rebellion against him 
as against the king’s government; and recom- 
mended his being reduced to obedience by force 
of arms. Nothing he urged could convince Mo- 
hummud Adil Shah of his innocence ; and, being 
enraged at his supposed contumacy, he ordered 
Shahjee to be confined in a stone dungeon, the 
door of which was built up, except a small open- 
ing ; and he was told, that if within a certain 
period his son did not submit, tlie aperture should 
be for ever closed. 

Sivajee, when he heard of the imprisonment and 
danger which threatened his father, is said to have 
entertained thoughts of submitting ; but if he ever 
seriously intended to adopt such a plan, it was 
overruled by the opinion of his wife, Suhyee Bye, 
who represented that he had a better chance of 
effecting Shahjee’s liberty by maintaining liis pre- 
sent power, than by trusting to the mercy of a go- 
vernment notoriously treacherous. * 

The alternative which Sivajee adopted, developes 
a principal feature of his eaiiy policy. He bad 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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hitherto carefully refrained froni molesting . the 
subjects br territory of the emperor, probably from 
an opinion of the great power of. the Moghuls, 
and from a design he appears to have contemplated,; 
of throwing himself on the imperial protection in 
case of being, pushed to extremity by the govern- 
ment of Beejapoor. . . 

He accordingly, at this time, entered into cor- 
respondence with Shah Jehan, for the purpose of 
procuring his father’s enlargement. The proposals 
made by Sivajee are not known, but the emperor 
agreed to forgive the former misconduct of Shah- 
jee, to admit him into the imperial service, and 
to give Sivajee a munsub of five thousand horse. 

. It is probable that the emperor’s influence, and 
the friendship of Morar Puntf, were the means of 
saving Shahjee from a cruel death. He was re- 
leased from his dungeon on giving security ; but 
he was kept a prisoner at large, in Beejapoor, ‘ for 
four years. | 

Sivajee, whose immediate object was ef- 
fected by his father’s reprieve, artfully con- 
trived. to keep his proposaT of entering the 
Moghul service in an unsettled state, by preferring 
a. claim on the part of his father, or himselfi to the 
Deshmookhs’ dues in the Joonere and Ahmednugur 

* Original letters of the emperor Shah Jehan to Sivajee. 

' -t Colonel Wilks says Bendoollah Khan. His name in Mah- 
ratta MSS. is certainly always mentioned with Morar Punt’s, 
but Bendoollah Khan died in 164^3, as appears on his tomb. 
He had a son or relation who had the same title, but he never 
attained sufficient rank or influence to have obtained Shahjee's 
release. 

t MahrattaMSS. 
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districts, to which he pretended they had an here- 
ditary right. Sivajee’s agent, who went to Agra 
with tliis ostensible purpose, did not, as was pro- 
bably foreseen, succeed in obtaining a promise of 
the Deshmookhee ; but he brought back a letter 
from Shah Jehan, promising that the claim should 
be taken into consideration upon Sivajee*s arrival 
at court • 

During tlie four years Shahjee was de- 
tained at Beejapoor, Sivajee, [apprehensive, 
perhaps, for his father’s safet}^ committed 
1652 . Few aggressions, and the king was, pro- 
bably, deterred from sending a force against 
him, lest it should induce Sivajee to give up the 
country to the Moghuls, which the emperor had 
sufficient excuse for receiving, on account of arrears 
of tribute. In this interval, a feeble attempt was 
made to seize Sivajee’s person. It was undertaken 
by a Hindoo named Bajee Shamraje. Sivajee fre- 
quently resided at the town of Mliar in the 
can ; and the party of Shamraje, passing thrMuh, 
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Sliahjee had, in vain, endeavoured by 
' means to obtain permission to return 

to his Jagheer in the Carnatic, when, at 
last, the great disturbances which became pre- 
valent in that quarter, induced the king to listen 
to recommendations in his favour. Previously, 
however, to granting his complete enlargement,- 
Shahjee was bound down by solemn engagements 
to refrain from molesting the Jagheerdar of Mood- 
hole ; and, in order to induce both parties to bury 
what had passed in oblivion, Mohummud Adil 
Shah made them exchange their hereditary rights 
and enams as Deshmookhs, Shahjee giving those 
he had received in the districts of Kurar, and 
Bajee Gliorepuray what he possessed in the Car- 
natic.* 

This agreement, however, was not acted upon ; 
and the first use Shahjee made of his liberty was 
to write to Sivajee, “ If you are my son, punish 
Bajee Gliorepuray of Moodhole an emphatic in- 
junction to vengeance, which Sivajee, at a fit 
time, carried into terrible execution., 

On his return to the Carnatic, Shahjee 
1653 . found -that the accounts of the disturbed 
state of the country were not exaggerated ; 
every petty chief endeavoured to strengtlien him-- 
self, and weaken his neighbour, by plunder and ex- 
action. His own Jagheer had been subject to de- 
predations j and he sent his eldest son Sumbhajee 
ioj punish one of these aggressions on the part of 

• Copy of the original instrument, and Mahratta MSS. - 
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the Killidar of Kanikgeeree. On this service Sum- 
bhajee was killed, and his detachment defeated. 
Shahjee afterwards took Kanikgeeree by assault, 
and avenged his death ; but the loss of Sumbhajee 
was a source of much affliction; and the event 
was followed by the demise of Ms principal agent 
in the Carnatic, Naroo Punt Hunwuntay, a Bra- 
min, educated in the school of Mullik Umber, 
who had served Shahjee for many years. His 
place was fortunately well supplied by his son, 
Rugonath Narrain, a person of considerable talent^ 
whom we shall have occasion to notice at a futm’e 
period. Disturbances became more and more pre- 
valent in the Carnatic, and quite chverted the at- 
tention of the Beejapoor government from Sivajee ; 
but no sooner was his father released, than he 
began to devise new schemes for possessing him- 
self of the whole Ghaut-Mahta, and the remainder 
of the Concan. 

He had, in vain, attempted to induce the 
16 ^‘. Jowlee to unite with him against the 

Beejapoor government ; Chunder . Rao, 
although he carried on no war against Sivajee, 
and received aU his messengers witli civility, re- 
fused .to join in rebellion against the king. The 
permission granted to Shamraje*s party to pass 
through his country, and the aid which he was said 
to have given Mm, afforded Sivajee excuse for hos- 
tility ; but the Raja was too powerful to be openly 
attacked with any certain prospect of success ; he 
had a strong body of infantry, of nearly the same 
description as Sivajee*s Mawidees ; his two sons, 
his brother, and Ms minister, Himmut Rsa, were 

L 2 
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all esteemed good soldiers 5 nor did there appear 
any means by wliicli Sivajee could create a division 
among them. 

Under these circumstances, Sivajee, who had 
lield his troops in a shite of preparation for some 
time/ sent two agents, a Bramin and a ’Mahratta, 
the former named Ragoo ;Bullal, the latter Sumb-. 
hajee Cowajee, . for the purpose of gaining correct 
intelligence of the situation and strength of the 
principal places, but ostensibly with a design of 
contracting a marriage between Sivajee and the 
daughter of Chunder Rao. 

Ragoo Bullal, with his companion, proceeded to 
Jowlee, attended by twenty five Mawulees. They 
were courteously received, and had several inter- 
views with Chunder Rao, the particulars of which 
are not mentioned, but Ragoo Bullal seeing the 
Raja totally off’ his guard, formed the detestible 
plan of assassinating him and his brother, to which 
Sumbliajee Cowajee readily acceded. He wrote to 
Sivajee communicating his intention, which’ was 
approved, and in order to support it, troops were 
secretly sent up the Ghauts, whilst Sivajee, pretend- 
ing to be otherwise engaged, proceeded from Raj- 
gurh to Pdonindhur. From the latter place he 
made a night-march to Mahabyllisur, at the source 
of the Kistna, where he joined his troops assem- 
bled in the neighbouring jungles. Ragoo. Bullal, 
on finding that tlie preparations were completed, 
took an opportunity of demanding a private con- 
ference with the Raja and his brother, when he 
stabbed the former to the heai’t, and tlie latter was 
despatched by Sumbhajee Cowajee. . Their attend- 
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previously ready, the assassins instantly 
•tied, and dartinu; into the tliick jungles, which 
fvery wliere surrounded the place, they soon met 
.Sivajee, who, aeeordiug to appointment, was ad- 
vaneing to their support. 

Ih'fore the eonsternatiou caused hy this atrocious 
deed had subsided, .lowlee was attacked on all 
sides ; hut the troops headed hy the Haja’s sons and 
llimmut lino, jiotwithstanding the surprise, made 
.1 brave resistance until llimmut l{ao fell, and the 
sons were made jirisoners. 

Siv.ajee lo'^t no time in securing the jtossessions of 
the late (Mumder Kao, which was clleelcd in a 
very short, period. 'J'hc cajtturc of the strong Ibrt 
orWa'-sota *, and the suhmi.'^sion of Sewtur Ivhora, 
comj)leled the compiest of .lowlee. 

'J'he sous of C’huniler Kao, who remained prison- 
ers, were suhsecpietitly condemned to death, fo. 
maintaining a secret correspondence with the Keej- 
apoor government ; hut. the date, of their e.xecution 
has u(»t been satisfactorily ascertained. .Sivajee 
followed uj) this conquest hy surprising Rohira, 
which he escaladed in the night, at the head of his 
^lawulecs ; Randal, the J)e.shmookh, who was in 
the fort at the time, stood to his arms on the first 
moment of alarm ; and although greatly outnum- 
bered, his men did not suhmit until he was killed. 
At the head of them was Rajee Purvoc, the Desh- 
pandya; .Sivajee treated him with generosity, re- 
ceived him with great kindness, and confirmed him 
in all his hereditary possessions. He had relations 

• Siv.ijce called it Wiijrgurli, n name which it has not rc- 
laindl. 
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with SiVajee, and afterwards agreed to follow the 
fortunes of his conqueror ; the command of a con- 
siderable body of infantry was conferred upon him 5 
and he maintained his character for bravery and 
fidelity to the last. 

To secure access to his possessions on 
1656. banks of the Neera and Quyna, and to 
strengthen the defences of the Phar Ghaut, 
Sivajee pitched upon a high rock, near the source of 
the Kistna, on which he resolved to erect another 
fort. The execution of the design was intrusted to a 
Dieshist Bramin, named Moro Trimmul Pingley, 
who had been appointed a short time before, to com- 
mand the fort of Poorundhur. This man, when very 
young, accompanied his father, then in the service 
of Shahjee, to the Carnatic, whence he returned 
-to the Mahratta country about the year 1653, and 
shortly after joined Sivajee. The able manner in 
which he executed every thing intrusted to him, 
soon gained him the confidence of his master, and 
the erection of Pertabgufh, the name given to the 
new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion enter- 
tained of him. 

The principal minister of Sivajee, at this period, 
was a Bramin, named Shamraje Punt, whom he 
now dignified with the title of Peishwa ; and, as is 
common amongst Mahrattas, with persons filling 
such a high civil station, he likewise held a con- 
siderable military command. 

Hitherto, Sivajee had confined his usuip- 
WS7. ravages to the Beejapoor ter- 

ritory;. but become more daring by im- 
punity, and invited by circumstances> he v^en- 
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turcd 1(» tic]):»r( from liis original policy, nntl to 
cxlonil his depredations to the imperial dislricLs. 
'r«> explain the motives which actnalcd him, we 
must revert to the jirocecdings of the. Moghuls. 

Since the peace of Ifi/ifl, they hatl held 
\nuUst\tr\n'd ]iosses^i<u^ of their conquests 
in the Deccan, and had hecn laud.ahly em- 
phm'd in im))roviug these acquisitions. 

'riu; prince ,'\urung/.t;he, after an ex])edilion 
ag;iin‘<t Kandahar, was appointed viceroyoflhc Dec- 
can litr the secoiul time, in the year l(i50, 
(in.v.*.) and tor several years abated nothing of the 
active meas\jres which had hecn adojrtcd 
for fixing etpiitahle assessments, and aflbrding pro- 
tectitm to travellers and merchants. He cst.ahlishcd 
tlje seat, of government at Mullik Umber’s town 
of Khirkec, which, after his own name, he called 
Aumngahnd.* Hut, however capable of civil 
government, Aurungzehc was early habituated to 
the interest which is gencrallv excited in the human 
mind by having once acted as a leader in war ; 

and in the vear 1055, he rcadilv seized an 
(in.*;.';.) opportunity of fomettting dissensions at the 
neighbouring court of Golcondah, with the 
ho])e of involving the emperor in the dispute. 
At this ])criod, the prime minister of Kootub 
Shah was the celebrated ^Iccr .loomlch ; he 
had attained that situation by his .ability and 
his wealth ; but he had considerable influence, 
and was held in very general esteem at every Ma- 
homedan court in Asia. He was originally a dia- 

• I'ntili Khan had before changed the name to Futihnugur, 
wliich it did not retain. Ueejapoor MS. 

I. ‘t 
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mond merchant, and his occupation brought him 
acquainted •with princes and their countries. His 
talents, his riches, and the extent of his dealings, 
had made him familiarly known at the imperial 
court, long before he rose to be Vizier at Gol- 
condah. 

His son, Mohummud Amin, was dissolute, but 
he possessed his father’s confidence. This youth, 
having been guilty of some disrespect to the per- 
son, or authority of Abdoollah Kootub Shah, the 
latter thought fit to punish him. This treatment 
being resented by Meer Joomleh, altercation arose 
between him and the king, which, at length, led 
to a formal petition, on the part of the former, for 
the emperor’s protection. The application being 
warmly seconded by Aurungzebe, laid the found- 
ation of that friendship between him and Meer 
Joomleh, which greatly contributed, to Aurung^ 
zebe’s elevation. 

Shah Jeliari espoused the cause of Meer Joomleh 
as ardently as Aurungzebe could have desired, and 
addressed an imperious letter to Kootub Shah on 
the subject. The king, exasperated by this in- 
terference, threw Mohummud Amin into prison, 
and sequestrated his fatheris property. Such a 
proceeding, exaggerated by the colouring Avhich 
Aurungzebe gave to it, could not fail to rouse the 
anger of Shah Jehan, and he immediately deter- 
mined on enforcing compliance with the orders lie 
had sent in favour of Meer Joomleh. A choleric 
despot is prompt in his commands : Aurnngzcbc 
was ordered to prepare his army, to demand the 
release of Mohummud Amin, and satisfaction to 
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Meer Joomleh. In case of refusal, he was directed 
. to invade the territory of Golcondah. 

As the king would not acknowledge the em- 
peror's right of interference, Aurungzebe, on his 
rejecting the mandate, without any declaration of 
war, sent forward his eldest son, Sultan Mohum- 
mud, with a considerable force, on pretence of 
passing Hyderabad, on the route to Bengal, whither 
it was given out, he was proceeding to espouse his 
cousin the daughter of Sultan Shuja. , Auriing- 
zebe followed with the main army. 

Abdoollah Kootub Shah did not discover the ar- 
tifice until the young prince appeared as an enemy 
at his gates ; when he solicited succour from his 
neighbours, and made concessions to the ]\IogImls, 
in the same breath. The citadel was attacked, and 
the town of Hyderabad plundered of great riches ; 
the advancing succours were intercepted, and the 
kinir reduced to the irreatest distress. 
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Tears of tribute, fixed by Aurungzebe, at the 
annual sum of one crore of rupees ; but Shah 
Jehan, in confirming these proceedings, remitted 
twenty lacks of the amount. 

Meer Joomleh and Aurungzebe concur- 
( 16 S 6 .} red in their ideas of the facUity and expe- 
diency of reducing the kingdoms of Beej- 
apoor and Golcondah into provinces of the Moghul 
empire, and of spreading their conquests over the 
whole peninsula; but Aurungzebe pretended to 
be actuated more by the hope of propagating the 
Mahomedan faith in that region of idolatry, than 
swayed by a desire of possessing its resources. 
■Meer Joomleh having been invited to the imperial 
court, was shortly after raised to the rank of vizier, 
and took every opportunity of urging the fitness 
of a plan, in which both he and Aurungzebe, 
probably calculated theii* own future advantage. 
A very short period had elapsed when an event oc- 
curred, which drew the emperor partially to ac- 
cede to their schemes of conquest, and induced 
him to authorise a war. This was the death of 
Moliummud Add Shah, who, after a lingering dl- 
ness, expired at Beejapoor, 4th November, 1656.* 
The deceased king, although his tribute was not 
paid with regularity, had, since the peace of 1636, 
cultivated a good understanding with Shah Jehan, 
whom he courted through the influence of liis 
eldest and favorite son, Dara Shekoh. This pro- 
ceeding, in consequence of a secret jealousy be- 
tween the brothers, drew upon Beejapoor, inde- 


* Beejapoor MSS. 
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pendent of its being an object of his ambition^ the 
personal enmity of Aurungzebe. 

IMohummiid Adil Shah was succeeded by his 
son, Sultan Ali Adil Shah the II.; who, imme- 
diately after his father’s death, mounted the throne 
of Beejapoor, in the nineteenth year of his age. 
The resources of his kingdom were still consider- 
able ; he had a large treasury, a fertile country, 
. and his army, had it been properly concentrated, 
was powerful. The troops, however, were greatly 
divided, and large bodies of them were then em- 
•ployed in reducing the refractory Zumeendars in 
the Carnatic.* 

As the throne was filled without complimentary 
reference, or the observance of any homage to 
which the emjieror pretended a right of claim, 
agreeabl}^ as he maintained, to an admisson on the 
part of Mohummud Adil Shah, it was given out by 
the Moghuls, that Ali Adil Shah was not the son 
of the late king, and that the emperor must nomi- 
nate a successor. The same circumstance is no- 
ticed ill the works of contemporary European tra- 
vellers t; but probably obtained from Moghul 
reports of that period, as nothing of the kind is 
alluded to in any of the Beejapoor writings, or in 
Mahratta manuscripts. This war, on the part of the 
Moghuls, appears to have been more completely 
destitute of apology than is commonly found, even 

* Bccjiipoor MS. 

-j- Tavernier. Bernier. It is perhaps the same vulgar story, 
which Fryer relates regarding the son of Ali Adil Shah, and 
probably- equally unfounded. See Fryer, p. 169. 
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in: the unprincipled transactions of Asiatic govern- 
ments. . 

Meer Joomleh, by the emperor’s express appoint- 
ment^ and for a cause hereafter explained, was at 
■the head of the army destined for the reduction of 
Beejapoor, in which Aurungzebe was only second 
■in command. But Aurungzebe and Meer Joom- 
leh had a secret understanding j the authority of 
.the latter was nominal, that of the former su- 
preme. 

On the unexpected approach of the Moghuls, 
hasty preparations were made by the court of Bee- 
japoor ; but no army could be assembled sufficient 
to cope with them in the field. Strong garrisons 
were, therefore, thrown into the frontier places ex- 
pected to be invested, whilsl^ in order to succour 
them with such horse as were in readiness, Khan 
Mohummud, the principal general, and several 
Mahomedan officers of note, took the field with all 
expedition. Shirzee Rao Ghatgay, Bajee Ghore- 
puray, Nimbalkur, and other Mahratta Jagheerdars 
■promptly joined him with their troops. * 

Aurungzebe was prepared to advance by 
1657. month of March 1657, and proceeded 
towards the frontier of the Beejapoor ter- 
ritory by the eastern route. The fort of Kallian 
was reduced almost immediately, and Beder, the 
garrison on which most dependence was placed, 
fell to the Moghuls in one day, owing, it is said, to 
an accidental explosion of the principal magazine. 


* Beejapoor MS. 
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A«run£r<^cl>o* wns' cnntly clntorl l»y tin*? unexpected 
.*>ucces*; ; nnd his progress was expedited hy every 
po«'*i!>!e exer'If'ii. Ktilhurtia was carried l>y a.s- 
sanit, and no time was l(»si in prosecuting his 
marc!). 'I'he attarh of the horse, who now began 
t<* a!un*y him, jiresenled greater obstacles than any 
he had vri ex jn rieneeil ; hut he succeeiled in cor- 
ntj>;ing Khatj Mohmmmjd, tlie ])rime minister and 
Ci'Jur.d of lu-ijanodr, who shamerullv neglected 
evt-rv ttpjxuiunity by which he might have imped- 
ed tile ma:eh of tlie Mt'ghuK. 1 

Somi- of the i'fiieers continued to exert thom- 
»cl\e-> until they had sullered by an entire want of 
Mijipoit, when tlie road was left open t(>r Aurung- 
7.ibe, by whom the capital was invested before 
the inhabitants had leisun* to make their usual pre- 
par:itions nf jh stroyiug the water, anil bringing the 
lorage, from the neighbourhood, wiihiti the gates. 

Tile sii‘ge was prosed with great vigour, and the 
king sued lor peace in the most humble manner, 
oflering to pay down one crore of rupees, and to 
make anv sacriliee demanded : hut Aurimgzehe 
was aiming at nothing short of the complete re- 
duction of the place, when an event occurred which 
suddenly obliged him to change his resolution. 

This circumst.uice was the .supposed mortal illness 

% 

* In n loner lo SJvnjoc lir thus nnnounco.< it ; **TIic fort of 
tv hich is accounted impropnaMi% and tvliicli i.< the key to 
iliecoiujui-vl of the Deccan and Camaiic, has been capturdl 
by tnc in one day, both fort nnd town, tvhicli was scarcely to 
Iiavc been expected without one year’s fighting/* Onciaal 
letter from Aurungzebe lo Sivajee. 

f Beejapoor MS. 
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of the emperor, news of which, at this important 
moment, reached Aurungzebe, having been private- 
ly despatched by his sister Roshunara Begum. 

Shall Jehan had four sons, Dara Shekoh, then 
with his father at Agra, Sultan Shuja, viceroy of 
Bengal, Aurungzebe employed as we have seen, 
and Sultan Moraud, governor of Guzerat. As all 
the sons aspired to the crown, each of them now 
assembled an army to assert his pretensions. Dara 
Shekoh, as soon as his father’s life was in danger, 
assumed the entire powers of the state j but he had 
previously been vested with great authority. To 
his influence was ascribed the order which obliged 
Aurungzebe to desist fi'om the siege of Golcondah, 
and also, the appointment of Meer Joomleh over 
his brother to the command of the army, at this 
time employed against Beejapoor. He was jea- 
lous of all his brothers, but he dreaded Aurung- 
zebe. His apprehensions were well founded j the 
ambitious character of that prince, masked under 
tlie veil of moderation and religious zeal, was an 
over-match for the open and brave, but imprudent 
and rash disposition of Dara. The latter openly 
professed the liberal tenets which the court of 
Agra had derived from Akber, but which ill-accord- 
ed with the religious feelings of most of the 
Mahomedans in the imperial service. Aurung- 
zebe perceived and took advantage of tliis cir- 
cumstance, carrying his observances of the forms 
enjoined by the Koran to rigid austerity, and 
having, or pretending to have, nothing so much 
at licart as the interests of religion, and the pro- 
gagation of the faith of Islam. One of the first 

19 
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acts of Dara was to issue an order recalling Meer 
Jooinleli and all the principal officers serving in the 
Deccan ; a measure to which he may have been in 
some degree induced by partiality towards Beeja- 
poor, as well as by hatred to his rival brother. Au- 
rungzcbe, by tlie advice of Meer Joomleh, im- 
mediately resolved on counteracting this order by 
marching to the Moghul capital. His first step 
was to accept the overtures of Ali Adil Shah, 
from whom lie obtained a considerable supply of 
ready money, and concluded a treaty, by which he 
relinquished the advantages he had gained, and in 
a few days was on his march towards the Nerbud- 
dah. As the family of Meer Joomleh were at 
Agra, in the power of Dara, the former suffered 
himself to be confined by Aurungzebe in the fort of 
Doulutabad, where Aurungzebe also lodged his own 
younger children and the ladies of his family. His 
second son, Sultan Mauzum, was left in charge of 
the government of Aurungabad. Aurungzebe’s first 
care was to deceive his brother Moraud Bukhsh, 
into a belief of his having no design upon the crown 
for himself j that such \dews were wholly incour 
sistent with the religious seclusion he had long me- 
ditated ; that self-defence against the enemy, their 
brother Dara, obliged him to take up arms, and that 
he would join to assist in placing Moraud Bukhsh 
on the throne. Accordingly, their forces having 
united, they defeated the Imperial armies in two 
pitched battles. Dara became a fugitive ; and al- 
though he afterwards assembled an army, he was 
again defeated, and at last betrayed into the hands 
of Aurungzebe, by whose orders he was put to 
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death. Shah. Jehan, .contrary to .expectation 
recovered from his illness, and during the advanc 
of his sons, sent repeated orders, commanding then 
to return to their governments ; but to these , man 
dates they paid no attention, as they pretended t( 
consider them forgeries by Dara. As soon a 
Aurungzebe had his father in his power, h( 

16*58*. imprisoned Moraud Bukhsh, gained ove: 

. his army, deposed the emperor, and mount 
ed the throne in the year 1658. * Having sent foj 
Meer Joomleh from the Deccan, they marchec 
against his brother Shuja, discomfited his army, and 
forced him to fly to Arracan, where he was mur- 
dered, and Aurungzebe was thus left undisputed 
master of the empire. 

« There is a good deal of confusion in the dates of. the reign 
}f Aurungzebe, owing to its commencement having been fre> 
^uently'reckoned from 1659. Khafee Ejban is, in consequence, . 
sometimes thrown out one or two years.' Aurungzebe appears 
:p have begun by reckoning his reign from the date of Jiis vic- 
tory over Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne in 
the following year, and then changed the date, which he again . 
altered, by reverting to the former date, at some later and 
unknown period. 
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CHAP. V. 

FROM A. D. 1657. TO A.B. 1662. 

Sivajcc enters into a correspondence mth Aumngzehe — com* 
mils hostilities on the Moghids^ hy plundering Joonere and 
Ahmednitgur — augments his cavalry — Political artifice of 
Sivajec and of Aurungzehe . — Sivajee entertains a body of 
Patans. — Factions at Beejapoor^ — Khtin Mohimmud the 
prime minister put to death. — Shamraje Punt dfeated by 
the Scedcc. — Moro Trimmid Pingley appointed Peishiva . — 
Treaty xmth the Samintsy — vohich they break. — Expedition 
against Sivajee. — AJzool Khan^ the Beejapoor general^ se^ 
duced to a coiference and murdered. — Sivajee gets possession 
of Panalla — defeats Roostum Zuman — plunders ip the 
gates of Beejapoor — levies a contribution from Rajapoor 
— iaJees Babul. — Another expedition against him under 
Seedee Johur — besieged in Panalla — escapes from the 
fort — gallant conduct of his rear guard — heroic death of 
Bajcc Ptirvoe. — Ali Adil Shah tahes the field — reduces the 
country lately overbrim by Sivajee — and retakes Panalla. — 
Sivajee takes Rajapoor — conquers Sringarpoor — and re^ 
duces Bhunda Rajepoor — kills Ghorepuray^ and burns 
Moodhole. — Conquest of Waree. — Truce mth Beejdpoor . — 
Shahjee visits Sivajee. — Raighur. — Sivajeds territory and 
army. — The Moghids. 

At the time when Auruiigzebe was on 
165 ^ the point of commencing the war against 

Beejapoor, Sivajee, professing himself a 
servant of the emperor, entered into a correspon- 
dence with that prince, who readily listened to his 
overtures, assented to his keeping what he had 
wrested from Beejapoor, and, with the alleged 
right of the emperor to dispose of that kingdom, 
consented to a proposal from, Sivajee of taking pos- 
VOL. I. M 
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session of’.Dabul and its depedencies* on the sea 
coast. 

Aurungzebe was particularly desirous of having 
an interview with Sivajee, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining how essentially their interests were allied, 
and the vast advantages the latter might expect to 
reap by uniting witli him. f But Sivajee, although 
he professed obedience, and. humbly demeaned 
himself towards Aurungzebe, no sooner, saw 
the army at a distance, and ready to engage 
in what he hoped would prove a long struggle, 
than he resolved on seizing this opportunity of 
augmenting his resources by plunder, and increas- 
ing his cavalry. Of the latter, he at this time 
had but a small number, and partly from want of 
confidence in his countrymen, as well as want of 
Funds, he did not at first attempt to raise them on 
the usual footing of Sillidars. | 

The first act of hostility which Sivajee committed 
against the Moghuls was in May, 1657> when he 
one night surprised and plundered the town of 
Joonere, carrying off three lacks of pagodas in 
specie, two hundred horses, some valuable clothes, 
and other articles. This booty he escorted as far 
as Poona, where he gave it in charge to a party 
prepared for the purpose, who conveyed it to Raj- 
gurh. Sivajee himself marched by unfrequented 
roads to Ahmednugur, in hopes of surprising the 
' Pettah : but in this attempt he was only partially 

* Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. 

t Original letter from Aurungzebe to Sivajee. Mabratta 

’mss. 

J Mabratta MSS. 
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successfiil; luMvas attacked whilst his men were 
plunderincr ; hut he had seenred seven hundred 
horses and tour elej)hants, with which lie i?ot clear 
oil* althonijh several of* his party were killed by a 
detachment from the fort, which had, on the first 
alarm, been sent out to protect the. town. 

On Siv.ajee’s return to Poona, he used great cs- 
erlions to increase his cavalry; he purchased horses 
in all (|narters, and mounted them with Ilargecrs 
of his own : he now also commenced cnlcrUiining 
Mahratla .Silliilars. Mankojee Dnlonday, an old offi- 
cer, who had siM’ved with his father, had commanded 
his small body of hor.se for several yeans, with the 
title ol' Snrnohnt; but, at his death, Sivajec ap- 
jjointed as his successor, N'eUijee l^dkur, an enter- 
prizing officer, who had considerable influence 
with the Sillidars in various parts of the country, 
but a man naturally cruel and unjtrinciplcd. 

The unexpected success of the jMoghuls, and 
the danger which threatened llcejapoor alarmed 
Sivajec. Me made every ])reparation to augment 
his army, but he wrote to Aurungzebe in the most 
humble strain, begging forgiveness for what had 
passed, and itromising to continue stcdfhst in his 
allegiance for the future, llugonath Punt, one of 
his confident ial wiikecLs, was di.spatchcd to reiterate 
these a.s.surances. 

The news from Agra, the peace with Bcejapoor, 
and the march of Aurungzebe to the northward, 
altered the face of affiiirs. Sivajee sent another 
ambassador, Kistnajee Bhaskur, professing, as be- 
fore, his extreme regret for what had happened ; 
mentioning his having prepared a body of horse, 

:vi a 
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offering to assist Auriingzebe in the - present ex-* 
igency, and to protect the imperial territories 
during his' absence j but he at^the same time re- 
vived his pretensions to certain hereditary claims’ 
within the Moghul districts, and pointed out the 
Deshmookhee, and some part of the family Jagheer,' 
as a fit recom’pehce for serving with his troops. 
The ambassador was likewise instructed to repre- 
sent how much many parts of the Concan were 
mismanaged by Adil Khan, arid the great advant- 
age of transferring the whole to Sivajee. 

Aurungzebe was in no condition to resent such 
arrogant demands ; but conceiving that’ se- 
curity to the Imperial territory would be 
best consulted by encouraging Sivajee’s ag- 
gressions on the Beejapoor government, and by 
amusing him with hopes of obtaining what he 
claimed in the Moghul districts, he wrote to him, 
artfully acknowledging, in the same letter, the 
communications made by Rugonath Punt and Kist- 
najee Bhaskur, condescending to pardon his crimes, 
assenting to his taking possession of the Concan, 
and desiring that Sona Pundit (Abajee Sonedeo) 
might be sent to discuss his hereditary claims ; 
tliat when the terms were concluded, Sivajee should 
send five hundred horse to join his array, and be 
prepared with the rest of his troops to maintain 
order and tranquillity in the imperial districts. * 

* Mahratta MSS., and original letter from .Aurungzebe 
written immediately after tlie battle with Jeswunt Sing and 
'Kassim Khan, which happened, not near the Nerbuddnh, as 
Colonel Dow seems to conclude, but within twelve miles of 
Oojcin. 
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i It. is not probable (bat either party was deceived, 
as no fnrtlior a^rci’inent was concluded. Sivajee, 
however, jirepared bis (mops for the pnrj)osc of 
redneinu the Concan, and occupied several neg- 
lected strong-holds on (be sea coast, where be after- 
wards collected boats for purposes of piracy. Me 
accpiired a considerable accession to bis force by 
being joined by seven hundred I’atan inlantry, 
whom (be Hei;iapof»r government discharged imme- 
diately after the departtire of Aurungzebe. Sivajee 
hesitated in entertaining these Mabomedans; but 
bis scrtiples were overruled by (he judicious argu- 
ments of CTomajee Naik, an old retainer of bis ma- 
ternal grandfather, .ladow llao, who bad been the 
faithful adherent of .Icejee live during the many 
dangers of her eventful life. .Sivajee, from this 
time, admitted a portion of Mabomedans into bis 
.service, and (be advice of Cioni.ajee afterwards 
])roved of inlinite importance to the success of (be 
jMabrattas. The body of l^itans were placed under 
a Ikaniin commander, Uagoo Bullal, the murderer 
of Cliunder Rao Moray. * 

Tlie governmetit ol’Reejapoor was distracted and 
we.akened bv a treacherous, factious nobility, and 
Ali Adil .Shah’s youth was ill-calculatcd to control 
them. As soon as Aurung/.ebe retired, when they 
might have sent an army to crush Sivajee’s Ibrmid- 
able rebellion, their time was occu])ied in plotting 
the ruin of each other. Khan i^Iobinnnuid, the 
j)rimc minister, who bad betrayed the cause of his 
king, was justly condemned, but, instead of being 


Maliratta MSS. 
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tried in any regular manner, lie was invited, to 
court' under promise of protection, attacked by a 
band of assassins at the gate of the city, torn down 
from the elephant on which he sat, and put to 
death in the most barbarous manner. 

Khan Moliummud was originally an Abyssinian 
slave, named Rehan, given by Ibrahim Adil Shah 
to his son Mohummud, whose minister he after- 
terwards became. The young king did not, as is 
usual on such occasions, sequestrate his estate ; it 
was bestowed on his son Khowaus Khan, ' but tlie 
execution of his father rankled in the bosom of the 
son, who was always suspicious of the king, and 
necessity alone reconciled them to each other. * 
Sivajee, in pursuance of his plan for reducing 
the Concan, sent a lai-ge force under the Peisbwa, 
Shamraje Punt, to invade the possessions of the 
Seedee. But Shamraje Punt was unfit for such an 
undertaking j Futih Khan was prepared, an- 
1659 . ticipated the attack, and defeated the Peish- 
wa*s army with great slaughter. 

This reverse was the first which Sivajee had ex- 
perienced, and he was proportionally disappointed ; 
but every exertion was used to repair the disaster. 
He sent afresh body of troops to join the fugitives j 
Rugonath Punt was directed to assume command 
of the whole : Shainriye Punt was recalled, dis- 
graced, and removed from the Office of Peishwa, 
which was now bestowed on Moro Trimmul 
Pingley. Previously to the defeat of Shamraje 
Punt, the Sawunts (Deshmookhs, and Jagheer- 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
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S'AWUNTS or W'AUF.K. 

ilnrs of Warco), on learning the great preparations 
oriSivajee. and snpinenossoi’ their own government, 
sent a wnkeel for the ))nrj)osc of negotiating a 
treaty, to which Sivajee readily assented, and it 
was settled that «)ne half the revenue should belong 
to .Sivajee, and he collected by his .agents, whilst 
the other half, exclusive of their lleshmookhec 
rights, which were also yielded to them, should re- 
main to the Sawnnts. For these concessions they 
became bound to keep up garrisons in the forts, 
and a bodv of three thousand infantry, liable to 
be called upon for service at the shortest notice. * 
lint they soon rejicnted of this alliance ; and 
although they did not act against Sivajee in the 
ensuing season, they did not abide by the terms of 
their atrreement, and short Iv after resumed their 
allegiance to IJeejapoor. 

'fhe .Seedee maintained his ground .against Kn- 
gonatli Finn, and both ])arties retired on the setting 
in of the monsoon. During the rains, a great army 
was ]n‘e])ared under the joint command of the 
Peishwa and Netajce Falknr; but as the season 
continued unusually severe, the .Scedee’s ])osscs- 
sions remained unmolested ; and in the meantime, 
•Sivajee was threatened by a more formidable 
enemv, to whom all his attention was directed. 

'J'he Fccjajioor government had at last become 
.sensible of tbe necessity of making an active cflbrt 
to subdue him, and for this purj)ose, an army was 
assembled, consisting of five thousand horse, and 
seven thousand choice infantry, a good train of 

* Coj)y of the original treaty. 

M 4 
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artillery, or what was considered as such, besides 
a large supply of rockets, a number of swivels 
mounted on camels, and abundance of stores. 
Afzool Khan, an officer of high rank, volunteered 
to command the expedition, and at his public au- 
dience of leave, in the vaunting manner particu- 
larly common to Mahomedan natives of the Deccan, 
pompously declared that he should bring back the 
insignificant rebel, and cast him in chains under 
the footstool of the throne. 

To avoid . impediments which present 
Sept, themselves on the straight route from Beej- 
apoor, and the heavy' rains which seldom 
subside in the neighbourhood of the hills till the 
end of October, the army proceeded to Punder- 
poor, and thence marched towards Waee. 

Sivajee, on its approach, took up his residence 
in Pertabgurh, and sent the most humble messages 
to Afzool Khan. He pretended to have no thought 
of opposing so great a personage, and seemed only 
anxious to make his peace with ihe Beejapoor go- 
vernment, through the Khan’s mediation j he af- 
fected the utmost sorrow for his conduct, which 
he could hardly persuade himself would be for- 
given by the king, even if the Khan should re- 
ceive him under the shadow of his protection j but 
he would surrender the whole of his country to 
the Khan, were it possible to assure himself of his 
favour. 

Afzool Khan had all the vanity of a Mahomedan 
noble; he had, also, a thorough contempt for his 
enemy ; but having formerly been in charge of the 
Waee district, as Soobehdar of the prownce, he 
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was aware of the exceeding difficulty he should ex- 
perience on his advance through the wild country 
which he must penetrate. 

With such considerations, and mollified by Si- 
vajee’s submission, Afzool Khan, in answer to re- 
peated applications, despatched a Bramin in his 
own service, named Puntojee Gopinat, with suit- 
able attendants, to Pertabgurh. On his arrival at 
Pliar, a village below tlie fort, Sivajee came down, 
to meet him. The Bramin stated, that the Khan 
his master, and Shalijee were intimate friends, that 
the Khan bore no enmity towards his son, but on 
the contrary, would prove his desire to assist him 
by interceding for pardon, and even endeavouring 
to get him confirmed as Jagheerdar in part of the 
territory he had usurped. Sivajee acknowledged 
his obligation, although his reply, at this public 
meeting, was not couched in the same humble 
strain he had used in his messages. He said, that 
if he could obtain a part of the country in Jagheer , 
it would be all he could expect ; that he was the 
kiiiff’s servant, and that he had been of consider- 
able use to his government, in reducing several 
Polygars, whose territory would now come under 
the royal authority. This was the substance of 
what passed at their first interview. 

Sivajee provided accommodations for the 
• Oct. envoy and his suite, but assigned a place 
for the Bramin at some distance from the 
rest. In the middle of the night Sivajee secretly 
introduced himself to Puntojee Gopinat. He ad- 
dressed him as a Bramin, his superior. He repre- 
sented, that “ all he had done was forvthe sake of 
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Hindoos and the Hindoo faith ; that he was called 
on by Bhowanee herself^ to protect Bramins and 
kine, to punish the violators of their temples and 
theii’ gods, and to resist the enemies of their re- 
ligion ; that it became him as a Bramin to assist in 
what was already declared by the deity j and that 
here, amongst his cast and countrymen, he should 
hereafter live in comfort and affluence.” Sivajee 
seconded his arguments with presents, and a solemn 
promise of bestomng the village of Hewra, in 
Enam, on him and his posterity for ever. No 
Bramin could resist such an appeal, seconded by 
such temptation j the envoy swore fidelity to Si- 
vajee, declared be was his for ever, and called on 
the goddess to punish him if he swerved from any 
task he might impose. They accordingly con- 
sulted on the fittest means for averting the present 
danger. The Bramin, 'fully acquainted with Afzool 
Khan’s character, suggested the practicability of 
seducing him to a conference, and Sivajee at once 
determined on his scheme. He sent for a con- 
fidential Bramin already mentioned, Kistnajee 
Bhaskur, informed him of what had just passed, 
and of the resolution which he had, in conse- 
quence, adopted. After fully consulting on the 
subject, they separated as secretly as they had met. 

Some interviews and discussions having taken 
place, merely for the purpose of masking their 
design, Kistnajee Bhaskur, as Sivajee’s wukeel, 
was despatched with Puntojee Gopinat to the camp 
of Afzool Khan. The latter represented Sivajee 
as in great alarm j but if his fears could be over- 
come by the personal assurances of the Khan, he 
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was convinced that he might easily be prevailed 
upon to give hims61f up. With a blind confidence, 
Afzool Khan trusted himself to Puntojee’s guid- 
ance. An interview was agreed upon, and the 
Beejapoor troops, with great labour, moved to 
Jowlee. Sivajee prepared a place for the meeting, 
below the fort of Pertabgurh ; he cut down the 
jungle, and cleared , a road for the Khan’s ap- 
proach ; but every other avenue to the place was 
carefully closed. He ordered up Moro Punt, and 
Netajee Palkur fi*om the Concan, witli many thou- 
sands of the Mawulee infantry. He communi- 
cated his whole plan to these two, and to Tamiajee 
Maloosray. Netajee was stationed in the thickets 
a little to the east of the fort, where it was ex- 
pected that a part of the Khan’s retinue would 
advance, and Moro Trimmul, with the old and 
tried men, was sent to conceal himself in the 
neighbourhood of the main body of the Beejapoor 
troops, which remained, as had been agreed upon, 
in the neighbourhood of Jowlee. The preconcerted 
signal for Netajee was the blast of a collerie horn, 
and the distant attack, by Moro Trimmul, was to 
commence, on hearing the fire of five guns from 
Pertabgurh, which were also to announce Sivajee’s 
safety. 

Fifteen hundred of Afzool Khan’s troops accom- 
panied him to wdthin a few hundred yards of Pert- 
abgurh, where, for fear of alarming Sivajee, they 
were, at Puntojee Gopinat’s suggestion, desired 
to halt. Afzool Khan, dressed in a thin muslin 
garment, armed only with liis sword, and attended, 
as had been agreed, by a single armed follower. 
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advanced in his palahquirf to an open bungalow 
prepared for the occasion., 

Sivajee had made preparations for his .purpose, 
not as if conscious . that he meditated , a criminal 
and treacherous deed, but as if resolved on some 
meritorious though desperate action. . Having per- 
formed his ablutions with much earnestness, he 
laid his head at his mother’s. feet. and besought her 
blessing. He then, arose, put on . a steel chain 
cap and chain armour under his turban and cot- 
ton • gown, concealed a crooked dagger, or 
beechwa*i in his right sleeve, and on the fingers 
of his left hand he fixed a wagnuck f, a treacherous 
weapon . well known among Mahrattas. Thus -ac- 
coutred, he slowly descended from the fort. The 
Khan had arrived at the place of meeting before 
him, ■ and . was expressing his impatience at the 
delay, - when Sivajee was seen advancing, appa- 
rently unarmed, and like the Khan, attended by 
only one armed follower, liis tried friend Tannajee 
Maloosray. Sivajee, in view of Afzool Khan, 
frequently, stopped, which was represented as the 
effects of alarm, a . supposition more likely to. be 
admitted from his diminutive size. Under pretence 
of assuring. Sivajee, the armed attendant,.' by the 
contrivance of the Bramin, stood at a few paces 
distance. Afzool Khan made no objection to Si- 
vajee’s follower, although . he carried two swords 

^ The Beechwa, or scorpion, is aptly named in its resemblance 
to. that reptile. 

■ f TJje Wagnuck, or tiger’s claws, is a small steel instrument, 
made to fit on the fore and little finger. It has three crooked 
blades which arc easily concealed in a half closed hand. 
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ill his walslhnnd, a ciirnmstance wliich might pasi; 
timiolii'od, hoingrnmnion amongst. Mahrattas; he 
advanfcil (wo orlhivc pares to mrot Sivajee; (hey 
wnv introdnerd, and in the miilst oC the enstomary 
cinhraee, (he (reacherons iMahratIa struck the 
wagmiek in(<» (he bowels of ATzonl Khan, who 
(juiekly disengaged himself, rlaj)ped his hand on 
Ins sword, e.\< lniming (reachery and murder, but 
Sivajee instantly followed tip the blow with his 
dagger. 'I‘he Khan had drawn his sword and made 
a nil at Sivajee, but the concealed armour w.ns 
]»roof ag.iinst the blow ; the whole was the work 
of a moinenl, and Sivajee was wresting the wcajion 
lioin the hand of his victim before their attendants 
could run towards (hem. Sytid Bundoo, the fol- 
lower of the Khan, whose name deserves to be re- 
corded, refused his life on condition of surrender, 
and against two such swordsmen as Sivajee and his 
companion, maintained an unequal combat for 
some time before he fell. The bearers had lifted 
(he Khan into his jialanquin during the .sctifHc, 
but by the time it was over, Khnndoo Malley, and 
.some other followers of Sivajee, had come up, 
when they cut ofl’ the head of the dying man, and 
carried it to Pertabgiirh. The signals agreed on 
were now made ; (he iMawtilecs rushed from thdr 
concealment and beset the ncarc.st jiart of the 
Beejapoor troojis on all sides, few of whom had 
lime to mount their horses, or stand to their arm.*!. 
Nctajee I’alkiir gave no quarter; but ordon; were 
.sent to ]\Ioro Punt to spare all who .vobmitted ; 
and Sivajcc’s humanity to his pris.^rc.rs w.is con- 
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spicuous on this, as well as on most occasions.^ 
Many of those that had attempted to escape were 
brought in for several days afterwards, in a state of 
great wretchedness, from wandering in wilds where 
they found it impossible to extricate themselves. 
Their reception and treatment induced many of 
the Mahratta prisoners to enter Sivajee’s serwce. 
The most distinguished Mahratta taken was Joojhar 
Rao Gliatgay, whose father had been the intimate 
friend of Siiahjee; but Sivajee could not induce 
him to depart from his allegiance to Beejapoor j 
he was, therefore, permitted, at his own request, 
to return, after he had been honourably dismissed 
with valuable presents. The son and family of 
Afzool Khan were taken by Khundoojee Kakray, 
one of Sivajee’s ofScers ; but, on being offered a 
large bribe, he agreed to guide them to a place of 
safety, and led them by unfrequented paths across 
the mountains, and along the banks of the Quyna, 
until he safely lodged them in Kurar. The cir- 
cumstances, however, became known to Sivajee, 
and Kakray was, in consequence, condemned to . 
lose his head j a sentence which was promptly ex- 
ecuted. 

This success among a people who cared little for 
the means by which it was attained, greatly raised 
the reputation of Sivajee ; and the immediate fruits 
of it were four thousand horses, several elephants, 
a number of camels, a considerable treasure, and 

* The occasions where Sivajee was ever known to exercise 
cruelty to prisoners, were those where lie supposed them to he 
obstinately concealing wealth, which he was determined to 
extort. 
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till', wliolo frnin orpfjiiipnKMit wliicli had been sent 
ajpiin'-t him. 

Siirh dl'his tninpr. a*^ were wounded, he, on tins 
orr;»‘-jon, di*:ti»imn‘.hed hv honorarv presents of 
hraeel«’t>, lU’eKlaees, ('hains of uold and silver, and 
elothf'-. 'I*hi“«e wj-re pre'«ented with mneh cere- 
inonv. and served to stimnlatc fiJhire exertion 
:nnonir>-l hi*- soldiers, a*, well as to e^ive irreater etreet 
to tin* tann* of' his i-xploit. h is worthy of reinarlc, 
that the s\v(trd jiI’ Af/ool Khati is still a valued 
In^pliy in the arnmnrv of Siv.ajeifs descendant, Pnn- 
tojee (iopinat it'eeiveil the j)ronnse«l uranl in rc- 
waul for hi*, treachery, and was afterwards jiro- 
inoted to considerahlt.* rank in the service. • 

Sivajee j)repared his troops as if to attack the 
Seeilei', who, on the apjwoaeh of Af/.onl Khan, had 
laid sieire to Tala and (iossala ; hnt on the rc))orL 
oi'his discointitnre, and the tlostrtiction of the IJee- 
japoor army, he ha‘;tily retired. Sivajee, althon^h 
he ))retended to meditate an attack on him with his 
wlnde force, was entxajied in an intriiine with the 
oflieer in chartie of Panalla, from whom he had re- 
ceived overtures for snrrenderiny; that important, 
place. 1 'I'he terms havinup been .agreed on, and 

♦ Mnliratta iiiul Persian MSS., ami Kuplif:li llccord.^. The 
lU'corils, icferrcil to iluriai' the Hcvcnteenih century, 
arc ])riiici|)a)ly in iltc Kasi India House, London. 

•|* TJie name of ihe person who gave up Pnnalln, is no where 
mentioned. One Ueejapoor MS. states that Sivajee took it by 
stratagem ; another, that a Hindoo in charge surrendered it, 
which so far corresponds witli the Mnhralln account. Pnnalln 
wiLs one of those forts to whicli the king generally appointed 
the Killidar, but il was situated within tlie .Inghecr of Koostuin 
Zuman, one of the Peejapoor generals, whom we shall have oc- 
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their future operations determined, Sivajee could 
scarcely assure himself of its not being, some , stra- 
tagem contrived by the Beejapoor government, in 
order to draw him into their power. To guard 
against this, as well as to neglect nothing for se- 
curing a. place of such importance, Sivajee , sent 
forward Annajee Dutto, one of his most confidential 
Bramins, with a strong body of Mawulees, whilst he 
himself secretly drew together a large force, botli 
of horse and foot, to act as the occasion might re- 
quire. 

Annajee Dutto was successful j both Panalla and 
Powangurh were surrendered, and Sivajee followed 
up this acquisition by, surprising the fort of.Wus- 
suntgurh, levying contributions along the banks of 
the Kistna, and leaving a Thanna * or garrison with 


casion to mention in our progress. The Jagheer of Roostum 
Zuman, comprehended Merich and Kolapoor above the Ghauts^ 
and Carwar and Rajapoor in the Concan- There is reason to 
suppose that Roostum Zuman was bribed by Sivajee at a very 
early period ; the English merchants of the factories of Raja- 
poor and Carwar, repeatedly accuse him of being in league 
with Sivajee, and of sharing in the plunder of some towns in 
his own Jahgeer. 

* TJianiiai literally signifies a garrison, but it also means, 
more especially in Deccan history, the military post at which 
the inferior revenue ofRcers are stationed to protect the coun- 
try, aid the police, and collect the revenue ; whether the 
station be a fort or an open village. The cultivators consider 
him their master, who is in possession of the thanna ; for this 
reason, garrison does not convey the full meaning of thanna, 
and I have therefore been sometimes obliged to use it in prefer- 
ence to the English word. 
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a revenue'! collector, .in the Giirhee * of Buttees 
Serala. On his arrival at Panalla, his first object 
was to send off’ troops to reduce the neighbouring 
forts both above and below the Syhadree range, 
which, in general, submitted without resistance; but 
Rangna and Kelneh were taken by assault, and the 
latter got the name of Vishalgurh, which it still 
retains. 

Roostum Zuman, an officer of Beejapoor, 
Dec. stationed at Merich, was directed to march» 
when too late, for the protection of the 
Kolapoor district : he had only three thousand 
horse with a small body of infantry, with which he 
was permitted to advance to the neighbourhood of 
Panalla, when Sivajee, in person, attacked him with 
his cavalry, routed his party with great slaughter, 
and pursued him across the Kistna. f Thence, 
having written to Annajee Dutto to assemble all 
the spare infantry at Vishalgurh, Sivajee continued 
his route, plundered many of the villages as far as 
the neighbourhood of Beejapoor, levied contribu- 


* Gurhee means a small, or sometimes a weak fort, Buttees 
Serala is called a Gurhee, although it is a mud fort, extensive, 
but of no strength* 

f Mahratta MSS. A letter from the English factory at 
Rajapoor states, that Roostum Zuman sent on a small party of 
his troops, under the son of Afzool Khan, and betrayed them 
into the hands of Sivajee ; but the intelligence then obtained 
by the factors, all of which they wrote ofFjust as it was received, 
cannot be relied on ; indeed they frequently add, that reports 
are so contradictory, they know not what to believe. Their 
letters, however, are very important for fixing dates ; and in 
corroborating facts, admitted by native authorities, they are in- 
valuable. 

VOL. I. N 
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tions from most' of the. market towns, spread terror 
over the whdie country, and retired with such ce- 
lerity as to evade even an attempt at pursuit. 

A.D. On joining his troops, at Vishalgufh, he 

1660 . marched straight to Rajapoor on the coast, 

■ where he appeared a few hours after the 
news of: his being in the neighbourhood of the ca- 
pital had been received. He levied a contribution 
from Rajapoor, possessed himself of Dabul and its 
dependencies, acquired considerable booty, and 
safely conveyed it to Rajgurh. 

The destruction of Afzool Khan and his army, 
the capture of Panalla, the defeat of Roostum 
Zuman,. and above all, the appearance of Sivajee at 
the gates of the capital, created such an alarm at 
Beejapoor, that even faction amongst tlie nobles 
was in some measure allayed j but, as it was diffi- 
cult to assign the precedency to any one in parti- 
cular, it was suggested that the king in person 
should take the field against him. This proposition, 
however, was. over-ruled, and a fit commander ap- 
peared in an Abyssinian officer, Seedee Johur, then 
commanding at Eurnoul, who had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself on various services in the Car- 
natic. . . 

. Although he did not then rank among the nobi- 
lity, his appointment excited less jealousy than if 
he had been one of either party j but he did not 
long escap'e their envy. His army Avas twice as 
large as that lately commanded by Afzool Khan ; 
and Eazil Mohummud Khan, the son of Afzool 
Khan, who was anxious to avenge his father’s mur- 
der, volunteered to accompany him. It was de- 
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temiiiied to open the campaign by tlie siege of 
Panalla; but before the march of the troops, Seedee 
Johur \vas dignified with the title of Sulabut Khan. * 
Futih Khan, the Seedee, was prepared to attack 
Sivajee*s possessions in the Concan, on tlie advance 
of Seedee Johur ; and the Deshmookhs of Waree, 
whose fears prompted them to act vigorously, were 
directed to co-operate for the same purpose. 

Sivajee, on the other hand, made arrangements 
for defending the Concan. Rngonath Punt was 
opposed to Futih Khan ; Abajee Sonedeo protect- 
ed the fort and districts of Kallian Bheemree ; and 
Bajee Rao Phasalkur, tlie surnobut or commander- 
in-chief of the infantry, maintained the war against 
tlie Sawunts of Waree. In the upper country, 
Moro Punt was charged witli the care of Poorund- 
hur, Singurh, Pertabghur, and the adjoining coun- 
try. Sivajee, esteeming Panalla a place of greater 
strength than it really was, imprudently resolved to 
defend it in person. He made no attempt to dis- 
pute the approach of the Beejapoor army ; but as 
soon as they encamped in the neighbour- 

May. hood of the fort, Netajee Palkur, with the 
horse, began to ravage the surrounding 
country, to cut off their supplies, to avoid encoun- 
tering their cavalry, but to harass tliem by night 
attacks, in which he was supported by the garrison. 
Parties of Mawulees under cover of the ravines ap- 

* 1 have retained his name of Seedee Johur ; but in all Beeja- 
poor writings, his name is henceforth changed to Sulabut Khan. 
The supposition of his being at all connected with the Seedees. 
of Jinjeera is a mistake into which it would be very easy to 
account for Mr. Orme’s having fallen. 
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proached tlie camp, sprung on the besiegers sword 
in hand, where they found them unprepared, or 
tlirew rockets when they were discovered. 

' In this manner they did great mischief) and with 
little loss on tlieir part, killed numbers of the Bee- 
japoor troops. Seedee Johur ordered that no quarter 
should be given to men who practised such warfare. 
He personally headed the attacks, drove in the 
whole of the out-posts, closely invested the place, 
and for several months, in the worst season of the 
year, persevered in vigorous efforts to reduce it. 

The war was likewise actively prosecuted in the 
Concan. The Seedee, by means of his fleet, having 
made several successful descents on different parts 
of the coast, had gained some advantages over his 
opponent Rugonath Punt j and Bajee Rao Phasal- 
kui'j One of Sivajee’s earliest followers, fought a 
a drawn battle with Kye Sawunt of Waree,iii which 
both commanders were slain. 

The siege of Panalla had' lasted four 
Sept, months ; the place was still tenable, but 
every avenue was vigilantly guarded, and 
Sivajee saw the fault he had committed in allowing 
himself to be shut up in a manner which efiectually 
obstructed all communication, and prevented his 
either knowing or directing aflfairs in other parts of 
the country. To extricate himself from this dilem- 
ma,' required address and boldness. 

The besiegers were in high hopes, and exceed- 
ingly alert. Sivajee first endeavoured to throw them 
' off their guard. He began his scheme by proposals 
for surrendering negociations were 'commenced, 
and Sivajee, who well knew that he could trust See- 
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dee Johur *, on receiving his promise not to molest 
him, came down, sliglitly attended, to one of the 
batteries, where he was met by Seedee Johur, and 
soon made him believe that he intended to submit. 
All firing ceased, and every thing was adjusted, 
except a few trifling points artfully reserved by 
Sivajee till next morning ; and in the meantime, as 
the evening closed, he was permitted to return to 
the fort, which the whole army, no\v lulled into 
security, considered as if in their possession. 

But in the darkness of night, Sivajee, with a 
chosen band of Mawulees, descended the hill, pass- 
ed the unsuspecting guards, and was on full march 
towards Rangna before his flight was suspected. 
When discovered, Fazil Mohummud Khan, and 
Seedee Uzeez, the son ofSeedee Johur, pursued him 
with the cavalry, followed by infantry. They did 
not overtake him till the morning was far advanced, 
and he was entering a ghaut within six miles of 
Rangna. To cover his retreat, Sivajee stationed a 
party of Mawulees in the pass, and confided the 
command to his former enemy, Bajee Purvoe, 
Deshpandya of Hurdus Mawul, desiring him to 
maintain the post, until a signal of five guns an- 
nounced the arrival of the main body at the fort. 
The Deshpandya was worthy of the honourable 
trust : the cavalry, in attempting to advance, were 
driven back ; and on the arrival of the infantry, 
two successive assaults with fresh troops were gal- 
lantly repulsed. About noon a third party of in- 
fantry, headed by the son of Afzool Khan, ad- 

« The Seedees, in general, have in the present day, a high 
character among the Mahrattas, for fidelity to their promise. 

N 3 
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vanced in a most determined manner. Their attack 
was desperate, and the brave defenders, after the 
loss of half their numbers, amongst whom was the 
gallant Deshpandya, were at last obliged to retreat. 
But not without effecting their object. Bajee 
Purvoe heard the signal guns before he fell, and 
died expressing his satisfaction. The Mawulees 
proved their regard for him, as well as their own 
steadiness, by bearing off his body in the face of 
their numerous pursuers. 

Fazil Khan advanced, and halted at Rangna : 
but Seedee Johur’s plans were completely discon- 
certed. He hesitated whether to proceed to Rain- 
gna, or to continue the siege of Panalla. . Ali 
Adil Shah, disappointed in his hopes, and impetu- 
ous in his disposition, was easily induced to believe 
that Seedee- Johur had been bribed by Sivajee. 
The king accused him of this, and Seedee Johur 
equally disposed to anger, and now in a state of 
irritation, denied the charge, in terms which were 
construed into disrespect and disloyalty. Ali 
Adil Shah took the field in person, and 
16^1. ^‘i^i’ched to Kurar. All the district autho- 
rities in the neighbourhood, some of whom 
had submitted to Sivajee, attended in the foyaJ 
camp for the purpose of tendering their adherence. 
Seedee Johur apologized to the king; but dreading 
the mahce of the courtiers, excused himself from 
coming to camp, and withdrew towards Kurnoul, 
the place of his government and Jagheer. 

The king again invested Panalla, of which, as 
well as of Pawungurh, he obtained possession. The 
whole of the forts in the neighbourhood, taken 
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by Sivaico (liiripp; (he former year, excepting 
Hangna and Vishalgnrh, likewise .snhmillcd. The 
seltiu" in of the monsoon induced (he kini; to with- 
<lraw from the neighbourhood of the .Syhadrec 
range, and eneamj> at Chinndgay on tlie banks of 
the Kistna. 

Sivajee in the meantime, although he made no 
attempt to oppose the king’s army, did not remain 
inactivt*. In the beginning of tlie year he again ap- 
pcareil before Rajapoor, which he took and plunder- 
ed. On this occasion (he English sustained .some 
loss, and several of their factors were seized, and 
contined iua hill fort for twoyear.s, on an accusation, 
never substantiated, of having assisted Sccdcc Johur 
with mortars and shells, at the seige of Panalla. • 
On the reduction of Rajapoor, .Siv.ajee attacked 
the possessions of the Mahratta Polygar Dulwey. 
Sringarpoor, his caj)ital, was surprized and taken ; 
but Didwcv continued to resist, until he was killed 
in ati action where Sivajee in person commanded 
against him. Neither this conque.st, nor that of 
.lowlee were viewed throughout the country with 
the same favor as his succe.'sses against the ^lahome- 
dans ; and although the present advantage was not 
acquired by. any altrocious deed, such as disgraced 
several of .Siv.ajee’s successes, yet some of the most 
resjiectable Hindoos of Sringarpoor, preferred 
emigrating to the territory of the Seedec, to re- 
siding under the government of the conqueror. 

* Mulirnttn MSS. Ik'cjapoor MSS., and Knglisli Records. 
The uiifurtunntc Knglishiaea were not finally released without 
liaying a rnasoiii. 'Flierc appears to have been sonic rc.ason for 
Siv.ajee’s Mispicion, though the fiicl was never fully ascertained. 

.V 4 
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It required all Sivajee’s address to, persuade, them 
to return, and he oiily effected it by gaining over 
a family named Soorway, the members of which 
liad been principal managers under Duhvey. Siv- 
ajee, to obliterate this odium, and to make amends 
for his past conduct, assumed a greater regard for 
the forms enjoined by the Hindoo faith, to which 
he was probably induced, as much from super- 
stition as from policy. Precluded by the situation 
of the celebrated temple of Dewee Bhowanee at 
Tooljapoor, from paying his devotions there, he, 
this year, during the rains, dedicated a temple to 
that deity, with great solemnity, in the fort of 
Pertabgurh. His religious observances, from this 
period, became exceedingly rigid : he chose the 
celebrated Ram dass Swamy as his Mahapooroosh, 
or spiritual guide, and aspired to a high character 
for sanctity. 

But the devotions in which he was engaged did 
not impede the activity of his troops. During the 
rains, his whole strength was directed against Futih 
Khan j and although his operations were much ob- 
structed by the weather, he drove back the troops 
of the Seedee, and had captured Dhunda Rajepoor 
before the season was suflBciently open to enable 
the Beejapoor government, or the Deshmookhs of 
Waree, to relieve the place. He opened batteries 
against Jirijeera 5 but a want of guns, and of men 
who could use them with effect, prevented his 
making any impression on the works ; and he was 
soon called away to oppose an expected attack from 
Beejapoor. * 


* Mahi'atta MSS. 
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During Ali Adil Slinh’s stay at Cliimulgay, . he 
sent several persons to Seedee Johur, assuring him 
of a favourable reception. He was at last prevailed 
upon to pay his respects at the royal camp, where 
he was received with every mark of civility and dis- 
tinction j but as Ali Adil Shah was much under 
the influence of Ibrahim Khan, his personal enemy, 
Seedee Johur doubted tlie king’s sincerity, and 
embraced the earliest opportunit}’’ of returning to 
his Jagheer. There were at this time, several 
petty rebellions in the northern part of the Car- 
natic, and as the king’s first intention was to 
prosecute the war against Sivajee, Seedee Johur w.'-.s 
comniissioned to suppress them ; but as be 
no readiness to comply, it was supposed he 
aided the insurgents, and that he was 
nected with Sivajee. 
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the treachery of his followers, by whom he was 
put to death, in order to secure their own pardon. 
The king extended forgiveness to his son; and 
some time after, by the advice of his minister 
Abdool Mohummud, who succeeded Ibrahim 
Khan *, Seedee Uzeez, was received into favor. 
But the suppression of this rebellion did not re- 
establish order; .the refractory were numerous, 
and the war was long protracted. After two whole 
years spent in different parts of the Carnatic, tlie 
campaign was ended by enforcing tribute from the 
Soonda Raja; and Ali Adil Shah returned to 
Beejapoor, having only partially accomplished his 
object, t 

The employment of the whole force in the Car- 
natic, proved in many respects, of the utmost con- 
sequence to Sivajee. He had, on the whole, lost 
considerably by the campaign of the former season ; 
but he soon recovered more than an equivalent. 
As soon as Bahlole Khan and Khowaus Khan were 
recalled, Sivajee attacked the Deshmookhs of 
Waree, who thus imprudently left to their fate, 
scarcely offered resistance : their territory was 
speedily occupied, and the Sawunts accompanied 
by Ram Dulwey, a near relation of the late Poly- 
gar of Sringarpoor, fled to Goa for protection, 
where they were at first received ; but the Portu- 

* Ibrahim Khan accompanied the king’s mother to Mecca; 
the usual resort of displaced Mahomedan ministers, as Benares 
is of Bramins, under similar circumstances. 

f Beejapoor MS. The campaign of Ali Adil Shah, in the 
Carnatic, is celebrated by Nusserut, in his Ali Namu> already 
mentioned. 
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p;n(";r, v(?rv difilTcnl. from tliosc of tlicir nation, 
wlio so greatly distingnishcd themselves a century 
before, were intimidated by the threats of .Sivajee, 
and forced the fugitives to f|iiil the place. 

'i'he .Sawunis, abandoned by their government, 
and driveji from (Joa, threw themselves on the 
clemency of Sivajee, by whom their Dcshmookhcc 
rights were restored, and lln-W afterwards became 
faithful s(T\’ants. Ham Dtdwey likewise joined 
Sivajee ; and, althotigh his relations were some- 
times tn»id)lesome, Sivajee might reckon the re- 
sources of the sf)ntherii part of the Concan, and 
the services of some "ood infantrv and ofiicers at 

O m 

his dis])osal. 

Sivajee, however, kept his* own garrisons in the 
territory of the Sawnnts*, ami drew their infimtry 
to distant (piarters. He likewise built Kairee, 
and Sindeedroog, or I\lalwan, and having seen the 
advantage which the Sccdcc derived from his fleet, 
he used great exertions to fit out a marine. He 
rebuilt or strengthened Kolnbah j repaired Severn- 
droog and A'^iziadroogt; and ])reparcd vessels at all 
these places. Ilis principal clcjiot was the harbour 
of Kolabah, twenty miles soutli of* Bombay. He 
gave the command of* his fleet to two persons, 
named Durcea Saf;ur, and Alvnak Bnndaree, and 
soon began to commit acts of piracy. TJie Por- 
tuguese, in order to prevent the ravages of the 
^lahratta fleet, sent an ambassador to Sivajee, who 
readily promised to refrain from molesting them, 
on condition of being supplied with some guns 

* The territory generally, is now called Sawunf.Warcc. 

f OrGheriah. 
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and warlike stores, to whicli they consented ; and 
the demand, as might have been expected, was 
very frequently renewed. * 

After the Sawunts were reduced, the minister 
of All Adil Shah, Ahdool Mohummud, entered 
into a secret compact with Sivajce.f The particulars 
of this agreement, or the means by which it was 
brought about, arc totally unknown ; but it is not 
improbable that it may have been effected through 
the intervention of Shahjec. It is certain, that 
about this period, Shahjee, who had been delighted 
with the exploit of his son against the treacherous 
Ghorepuray, came from the Carnatic, accompanied . 
by his other son, Venkajee, and visited Sivajee, 
with the consent and approbation of his own go- 
vernment. Sivajee treated his father with the 
greatest distinction, and on hearing of his approach, 
according to Mahratta notions of profound respect, 
went several miles to meet him, dismounted from 
his horse, and saluted him vdth the obeisance due 
by a servant to his sovereign ; insisted on walking 
by the side of his lather’s palanquin, and would 
not sit in his presence until repeatedly commanded. 
After some weeks spent in conviviality, and visiting 
various parts of Sivajee’s territory, Shahjee, highly 
gratified, returned to Beejapoor, the bearer of 
presents from Sivajee to th.e kingt ; and what 
strengthens the supposition of Shahjee’s having 
been the mediator, hostilities from that time were 
suspended between • Sivajee and Beejapoor during 

* Mahratta MSS. 

t Beejapoor MS. 

X Mahratta MS. 
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the life of Shahjee ; nor, "when they were renewed, 
was Sivajee the aggressor. 

It is an opinion of some of the Mahrattas, that 
it was by Shahjee’s advice that Sivajee changed 
his principal residence, from Rajgurh to Rairee. It 
is certain, that he, at this time, changed the name of 
the latter to Raigurh ; and Abajee Sonedeo was in- 
structed to commence erecting a complete set of 
public buildings within the fort, with accommod- 
ation for the different officers and departments 
of his immediate government j a work which was 
not completed for several years : considerable la- 
bour was also, for some time, used in strengthening 
the natural, defences of the mountain, for the pur- 
pose of rendering it impregnable. 

Sivajee now possessed the whole of the continent 
of the Concan, from Kallian to Goa, a length of 
coast about four degrees of latitude j and the 
Goncan Ghaut Mahta, from the Beema to the 
Warna, a distance of about 160 English miles. 
His territory, at its greatest breadth, or between 
Sopa and Jinjeera, did not exceed one hundred 
English miles. He had an army proportionally 
much larger than the ; size of his territory ; but, 
wheii we consider the predatory means he took for 
supporting it, the number, when stated at fifty 
tliousand foot, and seven thousand horse, is, pro- 
bably, not exaggerated. His power was formid- 
able, and the truce with Beejapoor gave him an 
opportunity of directing it against tlie Moghuls. 
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rnoM A.n. \(>G2, to A.n. lfiG7. 

Ctltarlx thr posi^rnious. Shni^frh Khan is sent 

Af*?:, “orrjowV/ Pnnrin^ hrsirj^rx and takes Chakitn,^ 
Jlnjn Jn*,vuni Sinj:^ Joudynnn srnt to rein force Shahlch 
Khan* — AV.'rt/rt* Pallor furjirised and wounded^ hut esenpesM 

— Sivajre j rr/<imu an adtmfnroos exploit, ^ Shaisf eh AVitiit 
tj rreallrd , — ,*stiltaf: .A/r::;r.7r? is appointed to the Deccan , 
U'if^i Jcsu’tiof Sin/:, at second in eonnnand , — Sivnjer plunders 
Sutat . — Death of Slnhire, — Sivajee assumes the title af 
Itajnf and striles coins in his own nawCj ^ his fieri makes 
ptizrof tome Moghul shijfs hound to the IJed ScOj and plutf 
decs the pi! prim t proecedivff to Mecca ; —plunders Ahmednu* 
p,ur : — males a descent on the coast, and plunders Uarcclorc, 

— Itaja Jet/ Sinp, and Dilerc Khan come apainst him uncxpcct^ 

edit/, — Auninpzetfr\^ views and pnlicr/ in repardto the Deccan, 
—Proprets of Jcij — Sivajee in alarm and perplexity* — 

Si ep e and defen re of J ^onru n dh u r, — Si rajec*s subm iss ion, — 
Ilemarlahle convention of Poontndhur, — -/( flruvV/r Deejapoor. 

— Sivajee ami Venhajee opposed to each other, — Shajee 
repairs to Drihif — is placed in confinement In/ Aurungzebcf — 
effects his escape^ and returns to the Deccan, — ,Jcy Sing*s 
propress, — is oldiped to raise the siepc of liecjnpoory and rc- 
treat f — is superseded In/ ,^uUan Mauzum, and dies on his re- 
turn towards Delhi, 

SiNCK the departure of Aurungzebe, Sivajee 
ieda. much occupied in ihe war v.-i:}; 

Ucejapoor, that he was not only nnah). :e 
take advanUigc of the evciiL*! passing in ’ 1 
but in May, KiOl, wlicn tbe j\ir!ghi;;' 
themselves of Kallian Bheernre;. > . i . \ .> :yr. 
in a condition to rescr: ili; j ^ 

however, prepared a 'n”.' • niiif 
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Moro Punt, and the hotse headed by Netajee 
Palkur. The former, during the rains, possessed 
liimself of several strong holds, north of Joonere, 
but there is no satisfactory account of the parti- 
culars. Netajee Palkur,- as soon as the state of the 
roads permitted, ravaged the Moghul districts -with- 
out mercy j he -was ordered to plunder the villages, 
and levy contributions from the towns ; biit he 
even exceeded, these orders, swept the countiy to 
the environs of Aurangabad, spread terror in all 
. directions, and, by moving rapidly from one di- 
rection to another, returned safe and unopposed to 
Poona. 

Shaisteh Khan *, who, with'the title of Umeer-Ool 
Oomrah, had been appointed to succeed the prince, 
Sultan, Mauzum, as viceroy of the Deccan, was 
ordered by the emperor, to punish this daring in- 
cursion, to carry the war into Sivajee’s territory, 
and to. reduce his forts. 

Shaisteh Khan accordingly marched from Au- 
rangabad, with a great force, and pursuing the 
high road by Ahmednugur and Pairgaom, turned 
from the latter place westward towards Poona. On 
his route, he sent a detachment to take possession 
of Sopa, and pitched on Jadow Rao, Deshmookh 
of Sindkheir, . Sivajee’s relation, to occupy the dis- 
tricts.! Sivajee, on the approach of the Moghul 

' ‘ * Maternal uncle of Aurungzebe, and nephew of the cele- 
brated Noor Mahal, whose name, is probably more generally 
known at| present from Mr. Moore’s Lalla, Rookh, than from 
the history of India. The fact of our being indebted to Noor 
Jehan’s mother for the discovery of utter of roses, is gravely 
recorded by the historian Kbafee Khan. 
f'Khafee Khan. 
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armj^ left Rajgurh, and made Singurh his prin- 
cipal residence. Shaisteh Khan took Poona, and 
sent out strong detachments to occupy the Katruje 
Ghaut, and the village of Sewapoor. Parties were 
also detached to reconnoitre the forts ; and as 
Chakun lay between him and' Joonere, which was 
inconvenient, and as he expected that- so small a 
place would surrender on the first summons, he 
moved against it with the main body of his army ; 
but Phirungajee Nursalla, who had remained in 
command of Chakun since the year 164<6, refused 
to surrender, and made an excellent defence. 
Chakun held out against the Moghul army for 
nearly two months. At last, on the fifty-sixth 
day of the siege, a mine having been sprung under 
the north-east bastion, a very large practicable 
breach was made, and many of the garrison were 
killed by the explosion. The Moghuls being pre- 
pared for the assault rushed forward, but were met 
by the remains of. the garrison, headed by their 
gallant Havildar in the breach, which was so well 
defended, that the assailants could make no im- 
pression. The besieged maintained their post till 
night-fall, when the attack ceased ; and in the 
morning, Phirungajee Nursalla capitulated. Shaisteh 
Khan,, in admiration of his conduet, treated liim 
with great respect, and made him: considerable 
offers if he would enter the imperial service, but 
Nursalla did not disgrace the fame he had acquired 
by acceptihg them ; Shaisteh Khan dismissed him 
with honour, and he rejoined Sivajee, by whom 
he was commended and rewarded.- 
The Moghuls, by their own account, lost nine 
VOL. I. o 
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hundred in killed and wounded, before Chakun, 
which, considering the length and obstinate nature 
of the defence, does not appear a great number ; 
but Shaisteh Khan became impressed with 
1663 . insurmountable difficulty of 

reducing the hill forts. Aurungzebe, on the 
contrary, considered their ’ reduction a matter of 
easy accomplishment ; and long after this period, 
continued to entertain the greatest contempt for 
the Mahrattas, as enemies. Raja Jeswunt Sing, 
the Rajpoot prince of Joudpoor was, however, 
ordered to join the Khan with a large reinforce- 
ment, The fair season was far advanced before 
his arrival, and the whole army lay inactive in the 
neighbourhood of Poona, whilst Netajee Palkur 
again appeared about Ahmednugur and Aurunga- 
bad, burning and plundering the districts. * 

A party was immediately detached to intercept 
him, and on this occasion succeeded ‘in surprising 
and' killing several . of his men. •• They afterwards 
continued the pursuit, Netajee was himself v^ound- 
ed, aiid it was supposed he would have been taken, 
had not the Beejapoor general, Roostum. Zuman 
favored his escape.t 

Shaisteh Khan, in the mean tiime, had taken up 
his abode in the town of Poona, and had fixed his 
residence in the house, built by.Dadajee Koneded.t 
From Sivajee’s being, in the neighbourhoodi of 
whose charactCT for stratagem he was well aware, 
the Khan took many of those precautions which 

* Mahratta MSS., Khs^fee.Khan. 

Mahratta MSS., and English Records. 

J Mahratta M!SS. 
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frequently invite what they are intended to prevent. 
No armed Mahratta was permitted to enter Poona 
without a passport, and no Mahratta horsemen 
were entertained excepting under such chiefs* of 
their own, as held their lands from the emperor- 
Sivajee, watchful of all that passed, resolved to 
surprise the Khan, and sent two Bramins to make 
such arrangement/' as were necessary to gain ad- 
mission. When liis preparations were complete, 
Sivajee left Singurh one evening in the month of 
April t, a little after sun set, at the head of 
a considerable body of infantry whom he posted in 
small parties along theroad, but Yessjee Kunk, Tan- 
najee Moloosray, and twenty-five Mawulees were 
all that entered, t His emissaries § had gained a 
Mahratta foot-soldier in the Khan’s service, who, 
on pretence of celebrating a maiTiage, obtained 
permission to beat through the town with the noisy 
instruments used on such occasions, and also for 
some of his companions, who always carry their 
arms, to join in the procession. Poona being an 
open to^vn, Sivajee with his party, favored by the 
contrivance of his emissaries, easily, slipped undis- 
covered into the crowd, and joined in the moving 
assemblage. 

When all was quiet, Sivajee and his companions, 
* Khafee Khan. 

f Mahratta MSS., and letter from the English factors, then 
prisoners at large in Rajapoor, dated 12th April, 1663. 

:t Mahratta MSS. 

§ The means his emissaries took to obtain him admission, is 
omitted in the Mahratta MSS., but Khafee Khan's account 
bears every mark of probability. It is also confirmed by Ca- 
trou. 

o S 
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■familiar with every avenue and' every '.accessible 
■part of. the Klian’s residence, proceeded with . a 
few pick-axes to . the. cook-room, above which 
.’there was a window slightly built up. Through 
this place they soon made themselves a passage, 
but not without alarming some of the womeii! of 
the. Khan’s family, who immediately ran and awoke 
their master. Shaisteh . Khan was hurrying tout, . 
and in' the act of lowering himself from a window, 
when he received a blow. oh the. hand which ciit off 
one of his fingers. • He was fortunate in escaping 
without further' injury, as his son Abool Futih 
Khan' and most of the guard at his house .were 
killed, .' ■ ; • 

: Sivajee and his men retired before it was possible 
to ’ intercept them, and gradually collected their 
partie's'on. their route to Singiirh. ' When tlieygot 
to the' distance of three or four miles, they lighted 
torches,- previously prepared, to occasion deception 
as to their numbers, and to express their defiance 
and derision. In this ‘manner they, ascended to the 
fort in view of the iMoghul camp, from .which. they 
might be distinctly .seen. ' 

: No action of 'Sivajee’ s, is now talked of with 
greater- exultation among his countrymen, than 
this exploit '5 — ^to complete, the triumph, a body 
of Moghuls came galloping towards Singurh next 
morning, and were permitted to. approach close to 
the fort, which they did in a vaunting . manner, 
beating their kettle drums, and brandishing; their 
swords j when- the gims opening upon' them, they 
retbed in the ^eatest confusion. ■Kartojeb 'Gobzur,' 
who commanded a party of Sivajee’s "hbrse,' left in 

22 , 
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the neighbourhood by Ketajee Palkiir; , took this 
opportunity of falling upon them, \vhich he did 
so’ unexpectedly as to complete' their flight and 
disgrace. * This is the first time we find the Mog- 
hul cavalry pursued by the Mahrattas. Kartojee 
Goozur, encouraged by his success, cut off several 
small parties, and obliged the Moghuls to strengthen 
their out-posts. 

Trifling reverses contributed to dishearten 
Shaisteh Khan in his present state of grief and 
mortification. Instead of acting with the spirit that 
became an officer, he accused Jeswunt Sing of neg- 
lect, complained of the state of his army, and wrote 
to the emperor stating suspicions of Jeswunt Sing’s 
having been bribed by Sivajee. Aurungzebe Avas 
preparing for a journey to Kashmeer when news 
of the Khan’s disaster, and the want of union be- 
tween him and Jeswunt Sing, reached Delhi. He 
at first recalled both the principal officers, and ap- 
pointed Sultan Mauzum Auceroy of the Deccan ; 
but he afterwards conferred the government of 
Bengal on Shaisteh Khan, and directed Jeswunt 
Sing to remain as second in command under the 
prince. 

JesAvunt Sing made a feeble attempt to invest 
Singurh, but he did not prosecute, the siege. 
Strong detachments Avere left at Chakuii t, and 

* Mahratta MSS. 

f It was about this .time, when the arm)^ had retired, that 
Sivajee, having gone to hear a Kutha by Tookaram, in tlie tonn 
of Poona, narrowly' escaped being made prisoner by the garn- 
on of Chakun. The Mahratta MSS. particularly menricc the 
miraculous interference of the god -Pandoorang, br wcrzz he 
was saved. 
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Joonere, whilst the main body of the army retired to 
Aurangabad, 

Sivajee, who always spread false repoi*ts of his 
intentions, assembled an army in the neighbour- 
hood of Kallian, and another near Dhunda Ra- 
jepoor, gave out that he meant to attack the Por- 
tuguese at Bassein and Choule, or make a grand 
efib^ to reduce the Seedee. But his real design 
•■was on Surat, at that time one of the richest 
cities in India, and Byheijee Naik, a famous spy 
in his service, was already on the spot making such 
preparatory observations as •were necessary'.- On 
pretence of paying his respects at a temple near 
Nassuck, and of visiting the forts lately taken by 
Moro Trimmul, Sivajee proceeded to the north- 
ward, but when supposed to be engaged in 
devotions, he made a rapid march with four 
Jan. 5. thousand horse towards Surat, which he sur-^ 
prised, and having systematically plundered 
it for six days of great riches, he leisurely conveyed 
his booty unmolested to Raigurh, which being now 
completed, became the future seat of his govern- 
ment. The plunder of Surat was great, and it 
would have been more considerable had the Eng- 
lish and Dutch factories fallen into his power, but 
they stood on the defensive, and the English in 
particular, behaved so manfully, that they not 
only saved their o'vra properly, but a part of that 
of the' citizens: Sir George Oxenden was then 
chief or governor at Surat. * 

' On Sivajee’s return he heard of the death of bis 

* The sack of Surat, on this occasion, is most minutely des- 
cribed in the Eecords of the English factory, now in the East 
India house. In consequence of their generous defence of 
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father, whicli happened by an accidental fall from 
liis horse, when hunting *, in January, iGlvl*, at the 
village of BnswupiUtinn, on the hanks of Toong- 
hnddra, near JJednore, where he had joined the 
Beejapoor army to assist in reducing some refrac- 
tory Ztiincendars. 

iShahjoc ))ossosscd at his death, not only the dis- 
tricts originally conferred ttpon him in Jagheer, by 
tlie IJccjapoor government, hut the fort of Arnee, 
Porto Novot, and the territory of Tanjore. | He 
continued in obedience to Ali Adil Shah, who 
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seems to have allowed him to retain his neSv acqui- 
sitions unquestioned. 

Some days were spent by Sivajee in the obsen^- 
ance of the usual obsequies which he performed at 
Singurh, where he remained for some time, and 
afterwards came to Raigurh. He spent some 
months revising and arranging the departments and 
affairs of his government^ assisted by his principal 
officers ; and on this occasion, first assumed the title 
of Raja, and struck coins in his own name. 

Netajee Palkur regularly returned at the com- 
mencement of the rains, and was almost invariably 
successful. Sivajee*s fleet had also, succeeded in 
making considerable captures. Amongst others, 
they took some Moghul ships bound to Mocha, 
and exacted ransoms from all the rich pilgrims 
proceeding to the shrine of their prophet. In the 
month of August, Sivajee, in person, surprized and 
plundered the Pettah of Ahmednugur, and carried 
his depredations to the vicinity of Aurungabad. 
During his absence, the Beejapoor army, stationed 
at Panalla, under the command of two generals, 
broke the truce, made a vigorous effort for the re- 
covery of the Concan, and had retaken several 
places ; when Sivajee, who, as the Englisli records 
of the period observe, seemed to be every where 
and prepared for every emergency, appeared 
Oct. in the field at the head of a large force, 
with which he gave them battle, and de- 
feated them with great slaughter. * Vingorla, the 
inhabitants of which seem to have risen on his 
garrison, Sivajee burnt to the ground, and hastened 

* The English factors at Carwar and Rajapoor mention that 
6000 of the Bejapoor troops were killed. 
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back to iSingnrli to watch the motions of the Mog- 
huls, from wliom he apprchciulccl an attack, as they 
liail sent a strong reinforcement to a camp 
16 G 5 . at.Toonerc. Ihit having discovered 

that they did not intend to act on the oflen- 
sivo, he sent, off a jiart of his horse to ])hnider in 
the Ikn'japoor territory, south of the Kistna, and 
immediately devised a new enlcrprize. Preparatory 
to its execution, he caused it to be believed that he 
liad a design of surprising thcMoghul camp, 
rd). "W’liilst this rcj)ort was current, he secretly 
drew together a large fleet *■, suddenly set 
ofl’ for the coast, embarked from jMalwan, made a 
descent on the ricli town of Barcelorc, about ISO 
miles below Goa, and sailed back as far as Gocum 
with four thousand men, before it was fully ascer- 
tained that he had quitted his caj)ital. There, having 
dismissed the greater jiart of his fleet, he paid his 
devotions at a temple in the neighbourhood, and 
aflerwards, having divided his troops into parties, 
scoured the whole country, and acquired im- 
mense booty from several of the, rich mercantile 
towns in that neighbourhood ; Carwar stood on 
the, defensive, and Sivajee had only time to exact 
a contribution t ; after which, having dispatched his 
troojis by land, he hastily re-embarked on his re- 
turn to llaigurh.t ' 

* According to a letter from the Carwar factor}', this fleet 
consisted of eighty-five frigates, and three great ships. By the 
frigates are probably meant, the small vessels with one mast, 
from so to ISO tons burthen, common on the ' Malabar coast ; 
and by the great ships, three masted vessels. 

The English factory paid 112/. sterling of this contribution.- 
f Mahratta MSS. and English Records. The former men- 
tion that Sivajee, on this expedition, acquired vast plunder at 
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. On this voyage Sivajee was detained longer than 
he expected, a strong gale drove him down the 
coast, and the north-west winds prevented his 
return for many days. This delay was one. of se- 
veral circumstances by whicli his tutelary goddess is 
said, to have shown her displeasure at this expedi- 
tion j the only naval enterprize, on which he, in 
person, embarked. 

But a more serious cause of uneasiness, than the 
inconveniences of adverse winds and sea-sickness, 
awaited the return of Sivajee j. which was no less, - 
than the approach of a very formidable arniy under 
two officers of note, Mirza Raja Jey Sing, a Raj- 
poot prince, and Dilefe Khan, an Afghan. 

On first view it appears , extraordinary that Au- 
rungzebe, after what had occurred, did notprosecute 
the war against Sivajee with greater vigour ; but 
his own insecurity, the apprehensions of a usurper, 
especially during his father’s life, and .the natural 
distrust of a jealous disposition, sufficiently account 
for the delay, independent of discussions with the 
court of Persia, , his ultimate views of subjugating 
the whole Deccan at once, and tlie contempt he en- 
tertained for. “the mountain rat,” as it is said*, he 
affected to style Sivajee. 

The assumption of the title of Raja, the privilege 
of coining, the numerous aggressions committed, or 
even the plunder of Surat, did not call forth the 


Hussnoor, the latter say at Barcelore. The Mahrattas say 
tiiat Hussnoor, (with the situation of which I am unacquainted,) 
is a town in Bardez, in the Goa territory. 

* Fryer. 
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resen.tment ofAurungzebe so forcibly, as robbing 
the holy pilgrims proceeding to Mecca j and the 
religious zeal which he professed, demanded an 
exertion of his power, to punish the author of out- 
rages, as sacrilegious to his faith, as insulting to his 
empire. 

Mirza Raja Jey Sing, and Dilere Khan, had both, 
in the first instance, declared for the qause of Dara, 
but were subsequently won over by Aurungzebe, 
to whom they performed essential services. The 
emperor never placed entire cofidence in Jey Sing, 
and he was suspicious of Dilere Khan owing to his 
former conduct, to the bold daring character of tlie 
. man, and to his great influence with his country- 
men, of whom there v/ere a great number in the 
imperial service. On the distant employment to 
which they were about to proceed, among a people 
and in a country familiar to Aurungzebe, but where 
they were strangers, their services and that of their 
adherents could be safely used in reducing Sivajee, 
and exacting arrears of tribute from Beejapoor.; 
As that government became more and more indi- 
gent, this demand was always an excuse for hosti- 
lities. In the present instance, it aftbrded conve- 
nient occupation for two men whom Aurungzebe 
doubted, and w'eakened a kingdom intended to be 
annexed to the empire. Aurungzebe, although he 
must have been aware that Jey Sing’s means were 
inadequate, gave him a commission to conquer 
Beejapoor, after Sivajee should be subdued. He 
had not sufiicient confidence in any one to trust 
him with a sufficient force, and his policy, from 
the time he became emperor, seems to have been, to 
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shake the Deccan states so’effectuallyj that he could 
overturn them when it suited his purpose. ' 

When this army marched,’ Rain Sing,* the son of 
•Raja' Jey Sing, was . directed to reside at the em- 
peror’s court, on pretence of doing his father honor, 
but in reality as a hostage- for his conduct. • It was 
SO- contrived that Jey Sing’s approach was not 
known to Sivajee, when he embarked on his mari- 
time expedition. ■ The force crossed the Nerbud- 
dah‘ about the month of February. Jeswunt Sing 
and Sultan Mauzum were recalled, but Jey Sing 
took an opportunity of paying his respects to the 
prince at Aurungabad, and then marched’ on to 
Poona. He arrived tliere early in April, and no 
time was lost. in commencing operations.’ He in- 
vested Poorundhur ; and leaving Dilere Klian to 
prosecute the siege, he himself blockaded Singurh, 
and pushed on his advanced parties as far as Ra- 
jghur. ’ 

Sivajee had just returned from the coast, on Jey 
Sing’s arrival, and hastened to Raigurh, where he, 
for the first time, called a consultation of alf his 
principal people. • Netajee' Palkuf, though it was a 
part of his duty to watch the motions of the enemy, 
was at a great distance with the main body of the 
cavalry, and Sivajee, although he probably' then 
found it impolitic to disjplace him, never forgave 
the neglect*. Kartojee Goozur had further oppor- 
tunities of proving liis activity ; but it was rather in 
eluding pursuit than in any. particular success, he 

* Catrou from Manouchi’s MS. says Netajee ^Yas bribed by 
Jey Sing, which, although not mentioned in the Mahratta MSS-, 
is more than -probable. • - 
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however cut ofl’ several parlies of ' foragers, and 
brought iu constant intelligence. 

The great reputation of Raja Jey Sing», the 
strcngtli of his army, and the unexpected vigour of 
Ins attack, combined to create an unusual alarm 
and perplexity in Sivajec, which wore perceptible 
in the consultations at Raigurh, and spread them- 
selves amongst his chief olliccrs. This indeci- 
sion, according to the oj)inion of his countiymen, 
anxious to deity him, was in consequence of a com- 
munication from the goddess Bhowanee, by whom 
iSivajee was warned in a dream, that he could not 
prevail against this Hindoo prince, and as Siva- 
jee was not, as far as can be ascertained, materi- 
ally reduced iu any way, it is probable, that superr 
stition was one of the principal causes which 
influenced his conduct at this crisis. . 

But the irresolution of the cohncil at Raigurh 
did not aflect the spirit of the garrison at Poorund-’ 
luir. Bajee Purvoe t, a Deshpandya of Mhar, was 
Havildar of the fort, which was strongly garrisoned 
by Mawulces and Hetkurees. The Deshpandya 
inainUiined his post with bravery and ability. He 
disputed every point of the approaches, but. his 
outposts being driven in, Dilere Khan commenced 
mining a rock under one of the towers of the lower 
I’ort. The garrison made frequent sallies, and re- 
peatedly drove oft’ the miners, but they were at last 

♦ He was styled from the name of his capital^ Rajah of Am- 
bherc, now better known by that of Jeypoor or Jc3mugur. He 
was probabl)^ grandfather to the celebrated astronomer Jey Sing, 
who succeeded to the principality in 1693 . 

f He was no relation of the gallant ; Purvoe, of the same 
name, who covered Sivajee’s retreat from Panalla. 
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firmly lodged under cover. After repeated failures^ 
they succeeded in shattering the rock and defen- 
ces, so as to enable them to attempt an assault *. 
They had gained the lower fort, but whilst the 
garrison was retiring to the upper, the assailants, 
careless or insensible of the danger to which they 
exposed themselves, dispersed to plunder the houses j 
when the Hetkuree marksmen, from above, opened 
a fire so destructive, that many of the assailants 
sought shelter in every corner, and others ran out- 
side to get under cover of the rock. At this moment 
the Mawulees, headed by their commander, salli- 
ed out, attacked the Moghuls sword in hand, killed 
all that opposed them, and drove them down the 
hUl in view of Dilere Khan, Avho was seated on his 
elephant, near the bottom, observing the progress 
of the assault. Seeing the flight of his men he bent 
his bow, called to a body of Patans about him to 
advance, and rallying the fugitives, pushed forward 
his elephant ; but the garrison, like all Mahrattas, 
daring in success, closed with his men, and even 
the hardy Afghans began to recoil from the swords 
of the Mawulees j when Dilere Khan, having mark- 
ed the conspicuous conduct of their leader, with 
his own hand, pierced him with an arrow and killed 
him on the spot. The whole of the garrison accom- 

* The highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur is up- 
wards of seventeen hundred feet from the plain immediately 
below ; there are two forts, an upper and lower, situated from 
three to four hundred feet below the summit ; the works, like 
most of the hill-forts in that part of the country, arc of per- 
pendicular rock, and frequently %vcakened, rather than strength- 
ened, by curtains and bastions of masonry, by which the natural 
defences arc generally surmounted. 
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panyinc: him insfniilly fled, nor stopjicd until they 
reached the upper fort. 'Flic Jloghiils again took 
possession of the lower I’orl, but the fire From 
above obliged them to relinquish it. After this 
failure, Dilerc Khan, considering the northern face 
impregnable, determined on attempting to escalade 
Wnjrgnrh *, a small tletachcd fort, situated on the 
north-east angle of I'oorundlmr, which commands 
a great part of its works. 'J'he attempt succeeded, 
and guns were brought up to breach the upper fort, 
but the rains had set in and greatly retarded oper- 
atiojts. The Moglnd artillery was extremely bad, 
and although they continued firing for weeks, little 
impression was made on the defences. The gar- 
rison, however, became dispirited, and sent notice 
that thev could hold out no longer. Thev would 
have evacuated the fort, but .Sivajee particularly 
desired them to maintain the defence until he 
should send them an intimation to retire. 

Sivajee from the first had commeneed negotiating 
and sending messages to .Tey Sing, from whom he 
received assurances of favour ; but the latter, who 
understood the charaeter of his adversary, did not 
relax in his cflbrls or jircparations, and Sivajee now 
seriously reverted to his early plan of entering the 
Moghul service, and relinquishing a part of his 
acquisitions. 

With this view he sent llugonath Purity Nya-Shas- 
tree, to Jey Sing, who listened, answered, and 
agreed to some of Sivajee’s proposals ; but he put 
no trust in his sincerity, until the IBrainin, (Ru- 
gonath Punt,) convinced him that Sivajee did not 

* Or Iloodcr Mahal, according to the Mnhrnttas. 
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intend deception. Jey Sing then desired him to as- 
sure Sivajee, on the honour of a Rajpoot, that he 
might rely, not only, on pardon, but on favour and 
protection from the emperor. Whilst this riegociation 
was pending, Sivajee moved from RaigurhtoPertab- 
gurh, and afterwards to Jowlee ; for what purpose 
is unknown, but probably in order to conceal" his 
real design from his own troops. With a slender 
retinue, Sivajee, in the . month of July, 
July, crossed the mountains, proceeded straight 
to Jey Sing’s camp, where he announced 
himself as Sivajee Raja. Jey Sing sent a person 
to conduct him to his presence, and on his ap-‘ 
proach, advanced from' his tent, met, and em- 
braced him. He seated him on his right hand, 
treated him with great respect and kindness, and 
repeated the assurances sent by Rugonath Punt. 
After some conversation; in the humblest strain 
on the part of Sivajee, he was permitted, to retire 
to tents adjoining those of . Jey Sing. Next day 
Sivajee went to visit Dilere Khan, who was still 
before Poorundhur, and now exceedingly mortified 
at his not being made privy to the negotiation. 
He threatened- to persevere in reducing Pobrund- 
hur, and putting every man to the sword; -this, 
however, was but a threat, j and he; .was soothed 
and gratified by Sivajee’s presenting the keys of 
the gate with liis o^vn " hand, r. and ; telling him 
that all his. forts and countr}’^ .wg^’® . 

merely sought pardon, that experience had con- 
vinced him of tlie folly of resisting such soldiers 
as Aurungzebe could boast ofi and that he now 
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only hoped . to be enrolled among the servants of 
the empire. ; - '■'>■■■■.■ 

. An armistice immediately took place, as soon as 
Sivajee came into camp, and after several confer- 
ences, the. following were the terms of agreement ' 
entered into, subject to the approval of the em- 
jjeror j but the whole, under the guarantee of Jey 
Sing, without Avhich, Sivajee w’ould not have trusted 
his. person in a Moghul army ; — Asa preliminary 
article, Sivajee relinquished whatever forts or ter- 
ritory he had taken from the Moghuls. Of thirty- 
two forts taken or built by him, in the territory 
which had belonged to the Nizam Shahee govern- 
ment, he gave up twenty to Jey Sing, amongst 
which were Poorundhur and Singurh. The whole, 
of the districts dependent on these forts were ceded 
at the same time. 

The territory belonging to the remaining twelve 
forts*, estimated at one lack of pagodas of annual 
revenue, and all the rest of ,his acquisitions were 
to form his Jagheer, dependent on the emperor. 
His son Sumbhajee, then in his eighth year, .was 
,to. receive a munsub of five thousand, horse; but 
the most remarkable part of this , agreement was 
Sivajee’s proposal, of being allowed, certain assign- 
ments on Beejapoor, probably, in lieu of his pre- 
tended hereditary claims in the Nizam . Shahee ter- 
ritory, and as some recompence for what he had 
ceded to the emperor. 

* The-twelve remaining forts were, 1. Rajgurh, 2..Torna,;3. 
Bairee, (Raigurh,) 4). Linganah, 5 . Mhargurh, 6. RalJagurh,- 7. 
Gossala, 8. Eeswaree, 9. Palee, 10. Bhoorup, 11. Koaree, and 
12. Oodedroog. 
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infantry*, co-operated with Jey Sing. The com- 
bined army marched about the month of Novem- 
ber, and their first operations were directed against 
Bujajee Naik Nimbalkur, the relation of Sivajee, 
and a Jaglieerdar of Beejapoor. Pliultun w^as re- . 
duced, and the fort of Tattora escaladed by Si- 
vajee’s Mawulees. All the fortified places were 
taken possession of in their route. 

Ali Adil Shah had prepared his troops, but en- 
deavoured to prevent the invasion by promises of 
settling the demands of the Moghuls ; Jey Sing 
however,[continued his advance, and met with little 
opposition until near Munguhvehra, where the 
Beejapoor horse first made their appearance, and . 
acted with great activity and vigour. Abdool Mo- 
huramud, the prime minister, w^as the chief com- 
mander of the Beejapoor troops ; the principal 
officers were Abdool Khureem Eahlole Khan, Kho- . 
w^aus Khan, Seedee Uzeez, son of Seedee Johur, 
and Venkajee Raja Bhonslay, the half brother of, 
Sivajee. 

The Mahratta horse in the service of Beejapoor, 
fought with uncommon spirit on this service. Ven- 
kajee Raja, and Ruttajee Manay, Deshmook of 
Muswar, w^ere the most conspicuous.! 

On the side of the Moghuls, Sivajee and Ne- 
tajee Palkur distinguished themselves, particularly 
on an occasion where they had the rear guard. | 

* Khafee Khan. 

f Beejapoor MSS. confirmed- by grants of land' to Ruttajee 
Manay in consequence. The deeds are in possession of the 
family at Muswar. 

+■ Khafee Khan. 
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They were also detached against several places of 
strength, which were'reduced by Sivajee’sinfantiy. 
Aurungzebe, in consequence of these services, 
wrote Slvajee a letter, extolling his conduct, . and 
sent him an honorary present as a mark of his re- 
gard^ j in a subsequent letter he invited him to 
court, promised to confer on him great rank and 
honours, and to permit him to return to the Dec* 
cari.t Intercourse had established mutual con- 
fidence between Sivajee and Jey Sing j by the ad-’ 
vice, and on the assurance of the latter, Sivajee 
resolved to visit Delhi, and despatched Rugonath 
Punt for the ostensible purpose of announcing his ' 
approach, but principally to gain some intelligence 
respecting characters' and afiairs at the imperial 
cburt J Sivajee order ed all his principal officers 
to/ meet hini at’Rai^rh; but whilst they were 
assembling, he visited the whole of his forts, gave 
the strictest injunctions to each of the officers in 
charge, and returned to the meeting at the capital. 

He there invested Moro Trimmul Pingley, 

1666 Sonedeo, and Annajee Dutto, with 

‘ full authority during his absence, and en- 
joined all persons to respect and obey their orders 
as if issued by himself. The territory was now 
greatly circumscribed : in the Con can, it extended 
from Choule to the neighbourhood of Ponda, and 
in the Ghaut Mahta, from the Neera river to 
Rangna. 

Sivajee, accompanied by his eldest sop,- Sum- 

* Original letter. f Original letter. 

J rije account of the proceedings for 1665 , is partly from 
Kliafcc Khan, but principally on the authority of MahrattaMSS. 
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I)hajee, };ct out for Delhi in the bef^inning of 
^larch, iGbG, altondcd hv five* hundred choice 
horse, and one thousand Mawulces. On Ins ar- 
rival in the neighbourhood of Delhi, Jl:uu iSing, 
the son of llaja .Tey Sing, and another ofiiccr of 
inferior rank, were the only j)crsons sent by Au- 
rung/.ebe to meet him. 

'fins marked slight did not p:uss unobserved ; but 
Sivajee forbore noticing it, till on being admitted 
to an audience, and condescending to present a 
Nux.tjr*, the place .assigned to him was only amongst 
those who held the rank of five thousand. He 
could no longer suppress resentment at this indig- 
nity, ajid he expressed, in the hearing of those 
near him, who repeated his words to the emperor, 
the indignation he felt at such treatment. In con- 
sequence of this langu.'ige, when the audience was 
ended, and Siv.ajee had retired to the dwelling as- 
signed to hitn, it w:ls intimated, that the emperor, 
for the future, declined seeing him at court. Si- 
v.'ijec was justly alarmed at this communication, 
and after some delay, in order to ascertain the real 
intentions of Aurungzebe, he sent llugoiuth Punt 
with a petition, setting forth the rc.asons which 
had induced him to visit Delhi, the promises and 
invitation of the emperor, the services he had ren- 


• Nuziir Fii^nifiCK n prc5cnt ; nn ofienng made by nn inferior 
to a superior in token of fealty, aubnuFsioii, congratulation, &c. 
There arc a vast number of ceremonies and observances attend- 
ant both on llic mode of presenting and of receiving mizurs. 
Under the name of an oflering, it is frequently a heavy exac- 
tion, imposed on appointment to ollice, or succession to rauk 
and properly. 

r 3 
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dered, the conditions to which Auruhgzebe had 
subscribed, the readiness of Sivajee to fulfil his 
part of the agreement, and his assurance of afibrd- 
ing every assistance to the imperial troops in re- 
ducing the Edil Shahee, of Kootub Shahee states. 
If, however, the emperor did not choose to avail 
himself of his services, he only asked permission 
to return to his. Jagheer, as the air and water of 
Hindoostan were prejudicial to his own health, as 
well as to that of the other natives of the Deccan 
by whom he was accompanied. Aurungzebe’s an- 
swer was evasive, and he shortly after directed the 
Kotwal of the city to place a guard over Sivajee^s 
house, to watch his person carefully, and never to 
allow him to quit his residence without a party re- 
sponsible for his safe custody. Sivajee remonstrated 
and complained, particularly of the hardship of 
•detaining his people. Aurungzebe readily granted 
.passports for their return to the Deccan, and now, 
probably, considered Sivajee . completely in his 
power. But it is the characteristic of cunning to 
overreach itself ; and in the safe'conduct afforded 
to his friends, Sivajee exulted in the greater fa- 
cility it afforded of effecting his own escape. Earn 
Sing was privy to his design, and on account of tlie 
pledge given by his father, connived at it. ♦ The 
confinement of Sivajee was not so rigid as to pre- 
vent his paying visits. He frequently went to dif- 
. ferent nobles of the court, sent them presents, and 
endeavoured to interest them in his favour. In 
this manner an intimacy sufficient for Sivajec’s pur- 
pose having taken place, he feigned sickness, sent 

* This is distinctly asserted in tlic Cliitnces’s MS. 
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for ])IiyRiciatis, took medicines, anti was soon re- 
ported very ill. Pretending; to have partially re- 
covered, he f;avc great charities to Brainins, and 
presents to physicians. He made up several long 
baskets which were daily sent from his apartments 
tilled with sweetmeats, to the houses of ditlerent 
great men his acquaintances, or to be distributed 
amongst I'nqccrs at mosques. Wlien the practice 
had continued for some time, he one evening put 
.Snmbhajec into one basket, got into another him- 
.sclf, and w.ns thus conveyed by his domestics be- 
yond ihcgnards, toan obscure place where he could 
get out \mscen. Me proceeded to the suburbs of 
Delhi, where he had a horse prepared, mounted, 
with .Sumbhajee behind him, and reached Muttra 
next day, where scver.al of his Bramins, and his 
iiiithful friend Tannajcc M.aloosray were watching 
the residt of his scheme. Every thing was pre- 
pared, Sumbhajee was consigned to the care of a 
Bramin family, natives of Poona Desh, and dis- 
tantly connected with Moro Trimmul Pinglcy.* 
iSumbhajec remained in their charge several months, 
and was aflcrwards conveyed by them to the Dec- 

Sivajee’s escape was not known until a late hour 
on the following day, owing to the precaution of 
making one of his domestics pretend indisposition, 
and lie down on his bed, so that before the 
alarm spread, pursuit was fruitless. His party as 
well as himself escaped, in the disguise of Gos- 
aecns; they visited several places of religious 

One MS. by Kistnnjcc Amind Subbnsiul, says Mom 
Punl’s bibter was inarriuil lo one of tlic sons. 

r '1' 
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resort} but- the route by which they returned to 
the Deccaii.is not- satisfactorily ascertained. Sivajee 
did not throw off his disguise until his 'arrival at 
Raigurh, which he reached- in December, 1666, 
after an absence of nine months, _ 

• In the meantime affairs in ‘the Deccan assumed 

an aspect more favourable to his .views than he had 
anticipated. J ey Sing had laid siiege to OBeejapoor, 
but on his advance, and during his operations, he 
was' incessantly grassed by the Deccan horse. His 
supplies were cut off j little rain had fallen dm-ing 
the preceding- season, - and - there was much sick- 
ness arid great scarcity of water in bis -camp. ' • 

' ^ The King of Golcondah, encouraged' by the 
slow progress of the Moghuls, sent a detachment 
under -Nek • Nam ’ Khan, one of-his generals,' to 
the assistance of Beejapoor. . Aurungzebe’s envoy 
at; the 'court of Kootub' Shah remonstrated,- and 
threatened in consequence,' - but ' no • assistance- was 
sent to'Jey Sing,- and the latter became sensible 
that the sacrifice -both of his own character, - and 
of the lives - of his brave Kajpoots, was, at the 
[east, a matter of indifference to the emperor. 
Under these circumstances he determined to retreat 
to Aurungabad. This was iiot effected without loss, 
but was not attended with those disastrous conse- 
quences which had repeatedly occurred on similar 

* The account of SIvajee's visit and imprisonment, and of 
his escape from Delhi, is on the authority of Mahratta MSS. 
Scott’s Deccan, and Khafee 'Khan. His escape was known in 
the Deccan long before he reached it.- The English factors at 
Carwar, in a letter dated September 29 th, 1666 , observe, " If 
It be true that Sivajee hath escaped, Aurungzebe will quickly 
hear of him to Ins sorrow.” 



«•! *»'•.(* oj’ K.'ill::;!), III*. » ‘C.-iju* InMlI Di'llli 

n i;r> :il{hmji:li 

lu- jt;( !<. ::i!t lh.%! Ik* im-riul t«» hnvt* ili'>!iU'-srtl him 

itt :'.t> ; lu- U:un Silli; 

n! ."•'I'-’.ril in his tiij’ljt, ntul hnhaih* him 

liu- ri'UjL .h \ Sitii,*. on prvii'iu'r cif hi*j ili<iv>m- 
slt’.jn-, v.;i* •tjju-r'rtli-il in tin* povcrmmmt o!* the 
l)(V(-;nj hy Snlt.tn Matnmmt and Jcswimt .Siiii; \va«: 

il i«j :u-citmp:my the juitjcc. dev .Sinj;, on 
ht-int; ti-)it'\ i-il, wa** t»rili*ri-d to nun I, hnt Inr. (lonlh, 
Nvhirh hapju-tu-d njj tin* roatl, ih-privoil Atirmipfzehe 
of •itu'id hi'- hfsi onici-r>’. It was thi* haneoftliat 
niipriiu**. that all those wluxi* serviros mi^ht 
liave lu-'t t'ontrihtiti'd to his prospi'rity wen* mis- 
misted hv him. Dilere Khan remained sometime 
in the Deeean, and he was o>dy removed lor a 
•'horl lime to Malwa ; he was ni> ravt>itrite with the 

j KlialVf Klimi. 
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prince, and he was detested by Jeswimt Sing ; his 
presence in their neighbourhood, therefore, suited 
the jealous temper of Aurungzebe. 

The emperor pretended an intention of again in- 
vading Beejapoor, but the northern part of his do- 
minions required his presence. Pride prevented 
•him from subjecting his son to disgrace, and jea- 
lousy would never permit him to entrust an army, 
sufficiently large for conquest, under any deputy. 
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CHAP. VII. 

rnoM A. D. 1667. to a. d. 1669. 

Sultan Mauzuvi and Jcsivunt Sins — their characters. — Siva- 
Jee ihro 2 igh them obtains zarions JhvonrsJrom the Emperor*^ 
The reported intention of Sultan Mauzimi to rebel against his 
^faihet'j doubted* — • Peace concluded bclivccn Ba^apoor and 
the Moghuls , — The states of Beyapoor and Golcofidah agree 
to pap Sivajee an annual tribute , — U7isucccs.^ul attctnpls of 
Sivajee agahtst Goa and Jinjccra, — Ritmotirs respecting 
Sivajecj whilst he is revising and improving his civil and ««7i- 
tarp arrangements — his remarkable institutions — the Jbrma- 
tion^ discipline^ and wtcrior cconomp of his troops — his forts 
^Jinancial and judicial regtdaiions — chiefo offices and persons 
through whom his government was administered. 


The re-appointment of Sultan Mauzum, 
1667 viceroy of the Deccan, accompanied by 
Jeswunt Sing, was very agreeable to Siva- 
jee ; with the latter he had become personally ac- 
quainted at Delhi. Jesivunt Sing was generally 
considered of a respectable character, but known 
to be tainted, in a high degree, with the vice of 
avarice, so common to Rajpoots. He was also a 
staunch Hindoo*, suspected by Aurungzebe, whom 
he first opposed, and afterwards joined during his re- 
bellion. Sultan Mohummud Mauzum w'as, in many 
respects, a prince of an excellent disposition : he 
was brave, generous, and confiding j but with tlie 

* His well known letter to Aurungzebe concerning the 
jizcca or poll-tax, on all persons not professing Mnhomedanism, 
is preserved by the Raja of Kolapoor, ns the production of 
Sivajee. 
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defects which some of these qualities, unrestrained, 
may engender; he. was fond of pleasure lavish, 
easily persuaded, and much swayed by Jeswunt 
Sing. ^ • 

Sivajee did' not deceive ' himself in supposing 
that gold might, effect much with persons of this 
character; and he accordingly used it with no 
sparing hand. The ostensible intercourse between 
Sivajee and Sultan Mauzum commenced by a pe- 
tition from the' former, imploring the . prince to 
intercede for him, assuring him of- his sincerity, 
and of. his intention to adhere for ' the future to, 
the emperor, although his services had been sHght> 
ed. Representations were, in due form, . made to 
court: and- it being at all events then convenient 
for Aurungzebe to accede to them, Sultan Mau- 
zum obmined .for Sivajee the title* of. Raja, a 
confirmation of, the munsub for.Sumbhaj.ee, and a 
Jagheer in Berar. t .To the charge of this new and 
distant acquisition, which was given in preference 
to admitting any claim on Jponere, or- Ahmednu; 
gur, a Bfamm, - named -Raojee Somnath, was dis- 
patched .with -a fit establishment, .and with the old 
Beejapoor. title of -Mokassadart, thus applied, .for 
the first time, to a Mahfatte collector.. Sumbitajee, 
\vith a body of horse, was sent to join, the prince at 
.Aurungabad;-.but owing, to his extreme youth he 
was permitted to return to his father §, and Kartojee 
Goozur, dignified by Sivajee. with the title of Per-' 

Original letter. • ' f Mahratta MSS. 

t Maliratta MS. and paper. . ' ■ 

^ Scott’s Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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tab llao, and with the rank of Surnobut of the 
horse*, wjis left in command of the contingent. 
The districts of Poona, Chakun,' and Sopa, were also 
restored to Sivajec, but the commanding forts of 
Singurh and Poonmdhiir were retained, t 
' There is no way in whicli we can account 

1668. emperor’s acquiescing in all these 

favours to Sivajee, unless with a view of 
again alluring him into his power, as is asserted in 
the Mahratta manuscripts; but there is no evidence 
of Sultan Mauzum’s having been, from the first, 
privy to that design, or any satisfactory proof of 
his lending himself to his father in a feigned re- 
bellion, for the triple purpose of entrapping Sivajee, 
ascertaining the disaffected nobles in the empire, 
and rendering himself an object of. suspicion and 
distrust to all who would venture their lives in 
his cause. 

Of such refinement in intrigue, it is, on first 
view, very possible to conceive Aurungzebe capa- 
ble ; but farther considered, danger, folly, and base- 
ness in the parties, are too conspicuous to admit 
the probability without the clearest proof. 

About the middle of this year, a treaty was con- 
cluded at Agra betwixt Aurungzebe and Ali Adil 

■* Mahrntta MSS. Nctnjcc Palkur, tlie predecessor of Kar- 
tojee Goozur, was, according to Khafee Khan, made prisoner 
b}' Jey Sing, and sent to Delhi by the emperor’s orders, where 
he became a Mahomedan, obtained a munsub, and the title of 
Mohummud Koolee, but afterwards returned to Sivajee. This 
is not mentioned by the Mahrattas, although it may have been 
so. Among Mahrattas he never could have been respected, 
obeyed, or noticed, as a renegado. 

f Mahratta MSS. 
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Shall 5 . the terms, on the part of the Beejapqor 
court, were, negotiated by Shah Abdool Hoossein 
Kamana, who gave up, as the price of peace, the 
fort of Sholapoor, and territory yielding 180,000 
pagodas of annual revenue. No other particulars 
are ascertained ; but in consequence, as is supposed,, 
of this treaty, Sivajee, lest the Moghuls should in- 
terfere, had an interview with Jeswunt Sing, and 
the prince, in order to purchase their connivance 
to his designs on Beejapoor and Golcoridah. * * * § He 
was about to levy his choutli and surdeshmookhee 
from the former, when Abdool Mohummud, the 
prime minister, purchased exemption, by agreeing 
to pay him an annual sum of three lacks of rupees.! 
This compactj like the others entered into with, 
that minister by Sivajee, was kept secret at Beeja- 
poor, t where the Mahomedans had still prido 
enough to feel the degrading submission of paying 
tribute to Hindoos, although a factious nobility 
and a wasteful court deprived the minister of means, 
to assert the dignity of the kingdom. 

Some agreement of a similar nature was entered 
into by Kootub Shah §, and the amount stipulated 
at five lacks, of rupees. 

Whilst such was the state of his political relations 
in the Deccan, Sivajee turned his attention to ac- 
quiring complete possession of the Concan. Goa 
and Jinjeera were his first objects j but a plot he 
had formed for the surprise of the Portuguese settle- 

* English Records and Mahratta MS. 

f Mahratta MSS. and Scott’s DecCan. 

t Mahratta MSS. 

§ Scott’s Deccan. 
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mcnt w.Ts discovered, and frnstr.'itcd *, and Ins ut- 
most onbrts were in vain exerted to ]i05scss him- 
self of the imjnef^nable .Tinjeera. The Scedee, 
however, was hard pressed ; he solicited assistanec 
from the hhiclish at. llomhav ; and the factors were 
so little conseiotis of the importance of their own 
island, that they sngt^ested to their supreme council 
at .Snnit the many advantages of .Tinjeera over 
Ilomhay .as a settlement i ; hut their injudicious 
recommendation ajipcars to have been treated with 
the neglect it merited. 

'J'he years 1 OfiS and 1 009 were those of 
I'if!;*. preatest leisure in iSiv.ajee’s life. Some of 
his contemporaries, sjiecnlating on future 
events, supposed, from his apjiarcnt inactivity, that 
he would soon sink into insignificance ^ j but he 
employed this interval in revising and completing 
the internal arrangemeuLs of his government j with 
which, and his various iustitulions, we shall now 
endeavour to make the reader acquainted. They 
will be found well worthv of attention, not onlv in 
themselves, but as a key to elucidate the forms of 
government afterwards adojited by every ]Mahratta 
slate. Sivajee’s regulations were gradually formed 
and enlarged, but, after a certain period, underwent 
no change by the extension of his territory, until 
he assumed the ensigns of royalty. Even then, 
the alterations directed, were rather in matters of 
form than innovations on established rules. The 
plans of Mahratta encroachment, which wereafter- 

* Mnlinattn MS. anti Englisli Ilccords. 

f English Ilccords. Letter from the factor.^ at Bombay. 

I Correspondence of the English factoric-s. 
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wards pursued so successfully by his nation, may 
be traced from a very early period ; and nothing 
is more remarkable, in regard to Sivajee, than the 
■foresight with which some of his schemes were laid, 
and the fitness of his arrangements for the genius 
of hiscountiymen, - ■ 

The foundation of his power was his infantry; 
his occupation of the forts gave- him a hold on the 
country, and a place of deposit for - his plunder. 
His cavalry as far as we have proceeded, had not 
yet spread the terror of the Mahratta name where 
the existence of such a people was unknown ; but 
we shall, at once,- state, as briefly as the subject will 
admit, the rules of formation and discipline for liis 
troops, the interior economy of his infantry and 
cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his revenue 
and judicial arrangements, and the chief offices 
through which his government was administered. 

• ■ Sivajee's infantry was raised in the Ghaut-Mahta 
and Concan ; those of the former tract were called 
Mawulees, tliose of the latter JSeikurees. These 
men brought their own arms, and were only fur- 
nished with ammunition by government. Their 
dress, though riot uniform, was generally a pair of 
short drawers coming half way down the thigh, a 
strong narrow band of considerable length, tightly 
girt about the loins, a turban, and sometimes a 
cotton frock. Most of them wore, a cloth round 
their waist, wdiich likewise answered the purposes 
of a shawl. 

Their common arms consisted of a sword, shield, 
and matchlock. Some of the Hetkurees, especially 
the infantry of Sawunt-Warce, used a species, of 

18 
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iiidock ; tlio invention oi’ ihc.lock for the flint 
havint; been early receivoil Ironi the Portuguese. 
Kverv tenth man, instead of fire arms, carried a 
how and arrows winch were useful in night at lacks, 
and surprizes, when the lire arms were kept in re- 
sL'rve or ))rohihiled. 'I'he Ilctkiu’ces excelled as 
marksmen ; hut they eoidd seldom he brought to 
tlesperate attacks, sword in hand, for which the 
Mawulees of Sivajee hecame celehralcd. Polh of 
them possfssed ati extraordiiiary facility of climh- 
ing, and coiihl mount a j)recij)ice, or scale a rock 
with ea'>e, where men of other countries must have 
run great risk of being dashed to j)icccs. 

Kverv ten men had an oflicer called a Naik, and 
every lifty a Ihn ildar. 'I'hc oflicer over a hun- 
dreil wastermeil./»i)?H/(7f/fir,and the commander ol’a 
thousand was styled ch-IIuzavcc. 'J'liere were also 
ollicers of five thousand, between whom and the 
Surnobut, or chief commander, there was no in- 
termediate gradation. 

'J'he cavalrv were of the two kinds already dc- 
scribetl, Hargeers and fSillidars * ; only Sivajee’s 
Hargeers were generally mounted on horses, the 
proj)erly of the slate. A body of this description 
is termed Pitiioh, or household troops, and Sivajee 
always ])laced more dependance on them than on 
the Sillidars, or any horse fiirnishcd on contract by 
individuals; with both the one and the other of 
the latter description, he had a proportion of his 

^ The Sillitlnr^i niul nil horsemen who did not belong to the 
Pagnli, were obliged to furnish their own ninmiinition; there 
were pnrticuhir rules, and the most careful system of economy 
bid down by Sivajee for subsisting his Pagain 

VOL, J. Q 
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Pagah intermixed, to overawe the disobedient, and 
to perfect his system of intelligence, which abroad 
and afhome, penetrated into a knowledge of the 
most private circumstances, prevented embezzle- 
ment, and frustrated treachery. 

The Mahratta horsemen are commonly dressed in 
a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a turban 
which many of them fasten by passing a fold of it 
under the chin, a frock of quilted cotton, and a 
cloth round the waist, with which they generally 
gird on their swords in preference to securing them 
with their belts. * The horseman is armed with a 
sword and shield ; a proportion in each body carry 
matchlocks, but the great national weapon is the 
spear, in the use of which, and the management 
of their horses, they evince both grace and dex- 
terity, t The spearmen have generally a sword, 
and sometimes a shield ; but the latter is umvieldy, 
and only carried in case the spear should be 
broken, t 

• For tomament many of them wear very heavy gold and 
silver rings, and large ear-rings, which go round the back of 
the ear; thick necklaces of silver, and sometimes of gold, 
curiously wrought, are also much worn. All natives of India 
wear mustachios, and the Mahrattas when they wish to describe 
a person as extraordinarily fierce-looking, mention his turban 
tied beneath his chin, and mustachios almost as thick as their 
arm- 

The trained spearmen may always be known among Mali- 
rattas by their riding very long, the ball of the toe touching 
the stirrup ; some of the matchlockmen, and most of the Bra- 
mins, ride vcry.short and ungracefully. 

J With respect to the horse’s appointments ; the bridle con- 
sists of a single head-stall of cotton-rope, or leather, with a 
small but very severe • flexible bit. Tliere is a second head- 
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Over every twcnty.fivc horsemen Sivajee had a 
llavihlar. To one Imndrcd and twenfy-five there 
was a Joomladar ; and to every five Joomlas, or six 
hundred and twenty-five, he had a Soohelidar. 
Kven* Sooheh liad an accountant and auditor of 
accounts, aj)|)oinlcd by .Sivajee, who were liable to 
he chan£rc(l, and were, invariably IJramins or 
I’urvoe.s. 'J'o the command of evci^* ten Soobehs, 
or six thou.sand two hundred and lilly horse, which 
were only rated at five thousand, there was a com- 
mander styled Pimch-huzarcc, with whom were 
also stationed a M tizzhmlm', or Jlramin auditor of 
accounts, and a Purvoe register and accountant, 
who was called Atncim. 'riicsc were government 
agents ; hut hej^idcs these, (!very officer, from the 


^lall over lliai of iIjc bridle, lo wliich is fixed a ihonp, or 
rotlon band, tipblly fa«‘lcned lo ihc girlbs, nnd this forms a 
strong standing martingale. Tltc Mnhmtta saddle is composed 
of two pieces, or sides, of ver}' thick fell, strongly sewed and 
tied together with ihongfi or cotton rope, leaving a small space 
between the sides, so as to prevent pressure on the Iiorsc*s back- 
bone ; aitacbed to ibis is a crupper, made of cotton rope, fre- 
quently covered with a piece of coloured silk or broad clolb. 
NVIien tbc saddle is put on, the horseman lays over it his 
blanket, sometimes a carpet, and any spare clothes he mn}' 
have. Two cotton bags, or pouebes, tied together by a siring and 
thrown over the front part of the saddle, carries either provision 
or plunder: when all these arc adjusted, the horseman mounts, 
and the last thing is to seize his spear, which is stuck b}” the 
Jiorsc’s head in the ground. On the left side and hind part of 
the saddle is suspended the tobra or feeding hag already des- 
cribed, in which the pegs for picketing the horse, nnd liis head 
and heel ropes arc carried. The horses in India arc tied by 
ropes fastened to two tent pegs, one on each side, and also by* 
ropes evtcMuled beliind, wliieli secure their heels. 

a a 
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Joomladar upwards, had one or more carcoons, paid 
by himself, as well as others in the pay of- govern- 
ment. 

. There was no officer superior to the commander 
of five thousand, except the Surnobut or chief com- 
mander. There was one Surnobut for the cavalry, 
and one for the infantry. 

Every Joomla, Soobeh, and Punch -huzar had 
an establishment of news- writers and avowed spies, 
besides the secret intelligencers. Sivajee’s head spy 
was a Mahratta, named Byheqee Naik, to whom, 
some of the Bramins readily admit, he owed many 
of the discoveries imputed to the goddess Bhow- 
anee. ' ' \ • 

The Mahrattas, and probably all natives of India, 
are in a peculiar manner, roused from indolence 
and apathy when charged in any degree with re- 
sponsibility, either in what regards their own con- 
duct, or that of another person. Sivajee, at the 
commencement of his career, personally inspected 
every man who offered himselfi and obtained se- 
curity from some persons already in his service, 
for the fidelity and good conduct of those with 
whom he was not acquainted. This system of se- 
curity must' soon have made almost every man 
answerable for some of his comrades; and al- 
though it could have been in most instances, but 
a mere form, owing to the facility with which the 
‘responsibility could be evaded, it was always a 
part of Sivajee’s instructions to his officers. 

The Mawulfees sometimes enlisted, merely on 
condition of getting a subsistence in grain; hut 
the regular pay of the infantry was from one to 
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three pagodas * a month j that of the Bargeers was 
from two to five ; and that of a Sillidar from six to, 
twelve pagodas monthly, t All plunder, as well as 
prize, was the property of government. It was 
brought at stated times , to Sivajee’s durbar, or 
place of public audience, and individuals formally 
displayed and delivered their captures. They 
always received some small compensation in pro- 
portion ; they were praised, distinguished, and pro- 
moted according to their success j and to plunder 
the enemy is to this day used by the Mahrattas to 
express a victory, of which it is in their estimation 
the only real proof. 

The horse, especially at an advanced period of 
Sivajee’s history, were subsisted during the fair 
season, in the enemy’s country ; during the rains, 
they were generally allowed to rest,, and were 
cantoned in different situations hear kooruns or 
pasture lands, under the protection of some fort, 
where the grass of the preceding season was stack- 
ed, and grain prepared by the time they returned. 
For this purpose persons were appointed, to. whom 
rent-free lands were hereditarily assigned. The 
system was thus preserved, when many of Sivajee’s 
institutions were neglected ; and it proved of much 
consequence to the cause of his countrymen. 

* A Beejapoor Pagoda was valued at from three to four 
rupees! 

f The pay of a Joomladar in the infantry was seven pagados ; 
in the cavalry twenty. A Soobehdar of cavali^' had fifty pago- 
das and a. palanquin. The pay of a Punch-huzaree was 
pagodas a month, besides an allowance for a prilanquin crd :;5?- 
abgcer. 
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Tlie ancient Hindoo festival of tlie Dussera was 
observed by Sivajee witli great pomp. It falls at 
the end of the monsoon, and was particularly con- 
venient for a general muster and review' of his troops 
previous to their taking the field. At this time, 
each horse was examined, and an inventory and 
A'aluation of each soldier’s effects were taken, in 
order to be compared w'ith w'hat he brought back, 
or eventually to be made good. If a horseman’s 
effects w'crc unavoidably lost, his horse killed, 
maimed, or destroyed in the government service, 
they w’ere on due proof replaced j but all plunder 
or articles discovered, of which a satisfactoiy ac- 
count could not be given, w’ere carried to the 
credit of government, either by confiscating the 
article, or deducting the amount from the soldier’s 
arrears. It was at the option of the captors to 
retain almost any article, if fairly brought forward, 
valued, and paid for. 

- The accounts were closed annually, and balances 
due by government w'ere either paid in ready 
money, or by bills on the collectors of revenue in 
favor of the officers, but never by separate orders 
on villages. 

. The only exceptions to plunder made by Sivajee, 
were in favor of cow's, cultivators, and women ; 
these were never to be molested, nor were any but 
rich Mahomedans, or Hindoos in their service, 
W'ho could pay a ransom, to be made prisoners. 
No soldier in the service of Sivajee W'as permitted 
to carry any female follower wdth him in the field, 
on pain of death. 

His system of intelligence was the greatest check 
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on every abuse, as well as embezzlement j and his 
punishments were rigorous. Officers and men who 
had distinguished themselves, who were wounded, 
or who had suffered in any way, were always 
gratified by promotion, honour, or compensation. 
Sivajee did not approve of the .Tagheer system ; 
he confirmed many, but with the exception of the 
cstoblishmcnt for his forts, he seldom, if ever, be- 
stowed new military .Tagheers, and gave away very 
few as personal assignments. Enam lands were 
granted by him as well in reward of merit, as in 
conformity with the tenets of his faith ; a gift of 
land, especially to Bramins, being of all charities 
the most acceptable to the divinity. 

Sivajee’s discipline, which required prompt obe- 
dience to superiors in every situation, was particu- 
larly strict' in his forts. The chief person, or Killidar, 
in the command of a fortress, was termed Havil- 
(lar * ; and under him there was one or more 
Surnobuts. In large forts, such as Poorundhur, 
Raigurh, and Panalla, there was a Surnobut to each 
face. Every fort had a head clerk, and a commis- 
sary ol’ grain and stores } the former, a Bramin, was 
termed Sitbnecs ; the latter was commonly of the 
Purvoe cast, and was called Orders, 

in respect to ingress and egress, rounds, watches, 
and patrols, care of water, grain, stores and ammu- 


^ I am inclined to think that all commanders of forts, under 
the Mahomedan governments, not appointed by the king, 
were termed Havildars, and that the term Killidar now in 
universal use, was originally the distinguishing appellation of 
those governors of fortresses who were specially appointed by 
a royal commission. 

Q. 4. 
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nilioii were most minute ; and, the officer of each 
department was furnished with distinct rules for 
his guidance, from wliich no deviation was permit- 
ted. . A rigid economy characterized all Sivajee’s 
instructions regarding expenditure. 

The garrison was sometimes partly composed of 
the common infantry; but independent of them 
cacli fort had a separate and complete establishment. 
It consisted of Bramins, Mahrattas, Ilamoosees, 
Mliars, and Mangs ; tlie whole were termed Gw;7/- 
h'urecs. Tliey were maintained by permanent as- 
signments of rent-free lands in the neighbourlioocl 
of each fort, which, with the care of the for^ de- 
scended hereditarily. The Kamoosecs, Mhars, and 
Mangs were 'em])loyed on the outpost duty ; they 
brought intelligence, watched all the paths, misled 
enquiries, or cut off an etiemy*s stragglers. This 
establishment, whilst new and vigorous, was ad- 
mirably suited to Sivajec’s purpose, as well as to 
the genius of the people. The Gurhkurees, in their 
own language, described the fort as the mother that 
fed them ; and amongst other advantages, no plan 
could be better devised for providing for old or 
meritorious soldiers. 

Sivajee’s revenue arrangements were founded on 
those of Dadajee Konedeo. The assessments were 
made on the actual state of the crop, the propor- 
tionate division of which is stated to have been 
three-fifths to the ryot, and two-fifths to government. 
As soon as he got permanent possession of any ter- 
ritory, every species of military . contribution was 
stopped; all farming of revenue ceased; and tlie 
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collcclioiis wcro made by agents appointed by him- 
selll 

K\’ory two or three villages were superintended 
by a eareoon, under the Turufdar or Taloohlar, 
who had charge of a small district, and was cither a 
linunin or Purvoe. A Mahratta Ilavildar • was 
stationed with each of them. Over a considerable 
tract, there wa*: a Soobehdar* or Mfnnlifrlar, who 
had charge of one t)r more forts, in which his col- 
lections both of grain and money were secured. 

Sivajee never permitted the Deshmookhs and 
Deshjiandyas to interfere in the management of 
the country ; nor did he allow them to collect their 
dues until they had been ascertained j when an 
onlcr was annually given lor the amount. 

'J'he Palclls, K holes, and Koolkurnccs, w’cre 
strictly superintended, and Sivajcc’s government, 
though po])ular with the common cultivators, would 
have been (piitc the reverse with the village and 
district ollicers, of whom Sivajee was always jealous, 
had it not been for the resource which all had by 
entering his military service. 

The method which the llramin ministers of the 
Mahratta government afterwards adojitcd, ol' pay- 
ing the military ajid civil servants, by permanent 
assignments on jiortions of the revenue of villages, 
is said to have been early proposed to Sivajee; 
who objected to it, not only from fear of immediate 
opjircssion totheryot, but from aiijirehending that it 
would ultimately cause such a division of authority 
as must weaken his government, and encourage the 

Both those authorities were civil, not niilitaiy, as the 
names might lead some of my readers to suppose. 
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village and district authorities to resist it, as they 
frequently did that of Beejapoor. With the same 
view he destroyed all ^^llage walls, and allowed no 
fortification in his territory which was not occupied 
by his troops. 

Religious establishments were carefullypreserved, 
and temples, for which no provision existed, had 
' some adequate assignment granted to. them ; but 
the Bramins in charge were obliged to account for 
the expenditure. Sivajee never sequestrated any 
allowance fixed by the Mahoraedan government for 
the support of tombs, mosques, or places of com- 
memoration in honour of saints. 

The revenue regulations of Sivajee were simple, 
and, in some respects, judicious ; but during his 
life, it is impossible they could have been attended 
with such improvements, and increase of population, 
as are ascribed to them by his countrymen. His 
districts were frequently exposed to great ravagesj 
and he never had sufficient leisure to complete his 
arrangements by that persevering superintendence 
which alone can perfect such institutions. The 
Mahomedan writers, and one contemporary’^ En- 
glish traveller*, describe his country as in the worst 
possible state ; and the former only mention Mm 
as a depredator and destroyer ; but tliose districts 
taken by him from Beejapoor, wMch had been un- 
der the management of farmers or direct agents 
of govemnient, probably experienced great benefit 
by the change. 

The judicial system of Sivajee, in chdl cases was. 


* Fryer. 
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that of Puncliayct, wliicli liad invariably obtained 
in the country, l^isputcs of his soldiers were 
settled by ihcir ollicers ; but be extracted his cri- 
minal law from the Sliastcrs ; and the former rulers 
professing the IcncLs oi’ the Koran, had naturally 
introduced innovations, which long custom sanc- 
tioned and perpetuated. This accounts for the 
diflercnccs that may be still found between Hindoo 
law and Mahratta usage. 

To assist in the conduct of his government, Siva- 
jec established eight jirincijial oflices, the names of 
which, and the persons holding them at this period, 
were as follow : 

1st Peishwa, head manager or prime minister. 
Tins office, we liave already mentioned, was held 
by More Punt*, or Moreishwur Trimmul Pin- 
glcy. 

12d. Mu7//.imdar,t general superintendent of finance 

Moro Punt was his fumiliar namc» or that which would be 
uKcd in conversation ; a custom common among Mahrattas, but 
which often makes it diflicult to recognize, in their writings or 
letters, the names of people with whose history or persons we 
may be well acquainted. The very next name is an instance 
and illustration of this remark, Necloo I’unt Sonedeo was the 
real name of Abajee Sonedeo ; but the familiar appellation of 
Abajec, given to him in boyhood, is that by which he is gene- 
rally known, though his real name frequently occurs in the 
Mahratta manuscripts. 

\ This word, already used, is a corruption of the Persian 
vwzvtooadnr ; but the correct expression would scarcely be 
understood by the Mahrattns. Muzzimdar is now in fact a 
Mahratta word. Instances of the kind, occur repeatedly, where 
I have preferred using the word generally knoum in the Mah- 
ratta country. Although I may oiicnd the car rsian scholars 
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and auditor general of accounts. His civil 
duties were consequently very important, and his 
establishment necessarily extensive. Abajee 
Sonedeo, Soobehdar of the province of Kallianee, 
was Muzzimdar. . 

5d. Soornees, general record keeper, superinten- 
dent of the department of correspondence, ex- 
aminer of all letters : . all deeds and grants were 
first entered on his books, and the attestation of 
his examination and entry was necessary to their 
validity; this oflSce was held by'Annajee Hutto.' 

4th^ Wahkanees. . The.duty of. this officer was to 
keep the private journal, records, and letters. He 
was a superintendent of the household troops 
and.establishment: the office was held by Duttajee 
Punt. 

5th. The Sumobut. There were two Surnobuts, 
one commanding the cavalry, Pertab Rao Goo- 
zur, and another the infantry, Yessjee Kunk. 

Gth. Dubeer, or minister for foreign affairs, and in 
charge of all business and messengers from other 
states. This office belonged to Somnath Punt. 

7th. Nyadeish, or superintendent of judicial affairs. 
This department was - managed by Neerajee 
Rowjee and Gomajee Naik. 

8th. Nya Shastree, expounder of Hindoo law and 
the Shasters ; all matters of religion, of criminal 
law, and of science, especially what regarded ju- 
dicial astrology, belonged to this office ; to which 


by such a practice, any one who has much to do with Maiirat- 
tas, will, I think, find it more useful, and in the Mahratta 
history, it is surely more correct. 
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Scmbhca Oopadlicea, and afterwards Rugonatli 
Punt was appointed. 

The oflicers at the head of these civil situations, 
except the Nyadeisli and Nyashastree, held military 
commands, and frequently had not leisure to su- 
perintend their duties. All, therefore, had deputies 
called Karlmrecs, to assist them, who frequently 
had power to annex the seal or mark of their prin- 
cijials on jiuhlic documents ; when so empowered, 
they were styled j\Iootaliqs and each department, 
and every district establish ment, had eight subor- 
dinate oflicers, under whom there were an adequate 
number of assistants. These officers were, 

1st. The Karharee, Mootaliq, or Dewan. 

2d. The Muzzimdar, or auditor and accountant. 
3d. The Furnccs or Furnuwees, dejiuty auditor 
and accountant. 

4th. The Suhnees, or clerk, sometimes styled Duf- 
turdar. 

5th. The Karkanees, or commissary. 

Gth. The Chitnees, or clerk of correspondence. 
7th. The Jamdar, or treasurer in charge of all 
valuables except cash. 

Sth. Potnees, or cashkeeper. 

Attached to himself^ Sivajee had a treasurer, a 
Chitnees, and Furnees, besides a Farisnees, or Per- 
sian secretary. His Chitnees was a Puryoe, named 
Ballajee Aujee, whose acuteness and intelUgenceare 


* Tins Rugonath Punt Nynsliastrec, was one of Sivajee's 
earliest and most confidential adherents; he was frequently 
employed as his envoy, but must not be confounded ^'th Bs'- 
gonatli Punt Hunwuntay. 
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recorded by the JEnglisli government at Bombay, 
on an occasion of his being sent there on business. 

Bal Kishen Punt Hunwuntay, a near relation of 
the head manager of Shahjee, was Sivajee’s Fur- 
nees, and it is remarkable, as it bespeaks a con- 
nection maintained, that his treasurer was the 
grandson of Seshao Naik Poonday, of Chumargoon- 
dee, the person with whom Mallojee Bhonslay’s 
money was deposited before the marriage of Shah- 
jee. * 


* Tliis account of Sivajee’s institutions, is as a brief an ex- 
tract as I could make, Jrom original papers now in possession of 
the Raja of Satara, or his Chitnces, the hereditar)' descendant of 
Ballajee Aujee. I have also obtained considerable information 
from a mass of records, belonging to Surwuttum Baboo Rao, 
the present Punt Amat. 
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CHAR VIII. 

rnoM A.n.'lGTO. -TO a.d. 1G76. 

The irmtgttillih/ of the Deccan is intcrrnj)lc(l — Interesting and 
daring cnierpize — Singnrii cscaladcdy and Tannajee Maloos^ 
rajj slain ^ Several forts iahen . — Jin jccra on the point 
being delivered up to Sivajee — 2)rcvcnicdby a revolution* — 
The Sccdccs enter the Moghul service* — Sivajee plunders 
Sural — is intercepted on his return — stratagem for saving 
his booty — Attach the Moghul troops^ and dc/cats them — 
Naval operations* — Candcish plundered^ and the Choutli im- 
posed* — Oundha^ Pntta^ and Salhcir iahen* — Causes of the 
inactivity of the Moghxds. — Jcsxcnni Sing is relieved by Mo^ 
habet Khan — feeble operations against the forts* — Salheir 
besieged* — relieved * — The Mahrattas obtain a great victory* 

— Sivajee at xcar with the Portuguese — attempts to surprise a 
small fort on Salscite* — English alarmed — press their long 
pexiding claims on Sivajee*^ Khan Jehan Bahadur appointed 

Viceroy of the Moghul possessions — his defensive system dis^ 
approved by Dilcrc Khan^ xcho had been succesfid against 
Chahun* — Sivajee visits Golcondah — his coast stffers by a 
descent from the feels of Surat and Jinjeera* — Death of 
Ali Adil Shah* ^ Khoroaus Khan appointed regent at Bee- 
japoor* — Sivajee retakes Panalla — plunders Hooblce* — 
English apply to him for indemnificatioiu — Sivajee prosecutes 
the xear against Beejapoor — conciliates the Moghtd Viceroy 

— takes Pttrlcc — Satara^ axtd several forts in its neighbour- 
hood*~Pcrlab Rao attacks the Beyapoor army on its march- 
grants an armisticcy which is disapproved by Sivajee*— Pertab 
Jiao, without Sivajee* s pcrmissioiiy makes a distant excursion*— 
Abdool Khurcemy whilst Sivajee is engaged in the siege of 
Ponduy makes an effort io recover Panalla* — Periab Rao ar- 
rives — receives a message from Sivajee — attacks the Bceja- 
poor armyy and is dfeated and killed* — Victory snatched 
from the MahomedanSy by the valour and conduct of Hussajee 

Mohitcy* — Smtajee Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee Jadow are 
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distinguished. — Hussajee Mohitey appointed Senapntlee, tvkJi 
the title of Humbeer Rao. — Death of Abajee Sonedeo.— 
Siege of Ponda raised. • — Sivajee is enthroned, and assumes 
the titles and insignia 'of royalty '. — Treaty with the English — 
tribute from the Portuguese. — Ounda and Putta retaken. — 
Incursion of Humbeer Rao ., — Ponda taken. — Murder of 
Khowaus Khan. — Sivajee builds 6 line of forts from Tat.- 
tora to Panalla — is confined by illness at Satara — projects 
a most important expedition. 

^ The apparent inactivity of Sivajee, and tlie 
1670. peace between the Beejapoor state and the 
Moghuls,- gave hopes of a tranquillity long 
unknown in the Deccan. Sivajee, it was supposed, 
satisfied with what he had . already acquired, or 
sensible of his inability to cope with the imperial 
armies, would now abstain from depredation, , and 
endeavour to secure the favor of the Moghul vice- 
roy by presents, such as were customary firom 
those who were not altogether independent of Ins 
authority. It was, indeed, well known, that both 
Sultan Mauzum, and Jeswunt Sing, were ,in the 
habit of receiving .large sums of. money fromSiv- 
ajee; and the report became at last so general, that 
Aurungzebe, desirous probably of dissolving their 
connection, if he could not succeed in again .draw- 
ing Sivajee into his power, sent a peremptoiy 
order, threatening his son with severe displeasure 
if he did not apprehend Sivajee, Pertab . Rao 
Goozur, and several of the principal officers. Be- 
fore the public order arrived, , Sultan Mauzum, 
apprized of its approach, privately warned Pertab 
Rao Goozur, who, accompanied by Sivajee’s.envoy, 
Neerajee Ramjee, fled . With the horse the same 
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niglu, anti safely rcaclteil I’oona, althongli pursued 
by a (lelacliinent sent ader them 1)V Sultan Mau- 
ziun to save a])pcarances with the emperor. 

The temporizing measures, for a time adopted 
hv Anrungzehe, having thus assumed a character 
decidedly hostile, Sivajee soon disj)layed his wonted 
energy ; and those who had prognosticated his 
I'utnre insignificance, or his fall, were this year as- 
tonisheil hy a career of enterj)rizes, exceeding, if 
])ossihle, all he had yet done. His first object was 
to endeavour to get. ])ossession of the imj)ortant 
fortresses of Singurh and Poorundhnr, which com- 
pletely obstructed his communication with Poona 
and Chalvun, and were strongly garrisoned by 
Kajpoots. .Singurh, .Sivajee justly considered one 
of* the strongest forts in the country ; and as the 
commandant Ooilay 13awn was a very celebrated 
soldier, and had a choice body of men, it was snp- 
])Oscd imjiregnable. This f'ancied security of the 
garrison, however, had rendered them negligent j 
and .Sivajee laid a plan for sinprizing the place. 
Tannajee Maloosray, whom he consulted on the 
occasion, offered to take it, on condition of being 
permitted to have his younger brother along 
with him, and to choose one thousand Mawulees 
for the purj)ose. None of the Mawnlee attacks 
arc given so consistently and distinctly in different 
Mahratta mannscrij)ts, as the account of this inter- 
esting and daring enterprize. 

.Singurh is situated on the eastern side of the 
great ISyliadrcc range, near the point at which the 
Poorundhur hills branch oil’ into the Deccan ; with 
these hills it only communicates on the cast and 

voi.. I. K 
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west by very high narrow ridges, while, on the 
•south and north, it presents a huge rugged moun. 
tain, with an ascent of half a mile, in many 
parts nearly perpendicular. After arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice of 
hlack rock, upwards, of forty feet high, and similar 
to that which has, in the first instance, been descri- 
bed as a common feature in the mountains of the 
Concan, and Ghaut Mahtaj surmounting the whole 
there is a strong stone wall with towers. The 
fort is of a triangular shape, its interior upwards of 
two miles in circumference, and the exterior pre- 
sents, on all sides, the . stupendous barrier already 
mentioned j so that^ except by the gates, entrance 
■seems impossible. From the summit, when the 
atmosphere is clear, is seen to the east the narrow 
and beautiful valley of the. Neeraj to the north a 
great plain, . in the fore-part of which, .Poona, 
where Siv^ee passed his youth, is a conspicuous 
object;, and though, at the period we have arrived, 
only a small town, it was destined to become- the 
capital of the vast empire he was founding. To the 
south and west appear boundless masses of rolling 
mountains, lost in the blue clouds, or mingled by 
distance with the sky. In that quarter lies Rai- 
gurh ; from which place, directed by Tannajee 
•Maloosray, the thousand Mawulees prepared for 
the attempt on Singurh, set out by different paths, 
known only to themselves, which led them to unite 
near the fortress, according to the words of the 
Mahratta manuscriptj on the ninth night of the 
dark half of the moon, in the month Magh” 

' (February). Tannajee divided.his men ; qne-half 
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remained at a little distance, with orders to advance 
if necessary, and the other half lodged them- 
selves undiscovered at the foot.of the rock. Choosy 
ing a part most difficult of access, as being the 
least liable to discovery, one of their number 
mounted the rock, and made fast a ladder of ropes, 
by which they ascended, one by one, and lay down 
as they gained the inside. Scarce three hundred 
had entered the fort, when something occasioned 
an alarm among the garrison that attracted their 
attention to the quarter by which the Mawulees 
were ascending. A man advanced to ascertain 
what 'was the matter. A deadly arrow from a bow- 
man silently answered his enquiries j but a noise of 
voices and a running to arms, induced Tannajee 
to push forward, in hopes of still surprizing them. 
The bowmen plied their arrows in the direction of 
the voices; till ablaze of blue lights, and a number 
of' torches kindled by the garrison, showed the 
Rajpoots armed or arming, and discovered then- 
assailants. A desperate conflict ensued ; the. Maw- 
ulees, though thus prematurely discovered, and op- 
posed by very superiornumbers,weregainingground, 
until Tannajee Maloosray fell. They then lost 
confidence, and were running to the place where 
they had escaladed, but by that time the reserve, 
led by Tannajee’s brother, Sooryajee, had entered. 
On learning what had happened, Sooryajee rallied 
the fugitives, asked “ who amongst them would 
leave their father’s remains to be tossed into a pit 
by Mhars told them the ropes were destroyed, 

* The Mahrattas who fall in battle are carried off by their 
companions when it is possible to do so. To leave a comman- 

R S 
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and now was their time to prove themselves Siv- 
ajee’s Mawulees. Tliis address, their loss of Tan- 
najee, the arrival of their companions, and the 
presence of a leader, made them turn with a resolu* 
tion which nothing could withstand. “ Hur, Hur, 
Mahdeb*,” their usual cry, on desperase onsets, re- 
sounded as they closed, and they soon found them- 
selves in possessionVpf the fort: Their total -loss 
was estimated at one-ithird their number, or up- 
wards of three hundred killed, or disabled. In the 
morning, five hundred gallant Rajpoots, together 
with their commander, were found dead, or wound- 
ed-; a few had concealed themselves, arid submit- 
ted ; -but several hundreds had chosen the desperate 
alternative of venturing over the rock, and many 
were dashed to pieces in the attempt. 

The preconcerted signal of success, was setting 
on fire a thatched house in the fort, a joyful intim- 
ation to Sivajee ; but when he heard that Tannajee 
Maloosray was killed, he was deeply concerned, 
and afterwards, on being coiigratulated, mournfully 
replied,- in allusion to the name he had given the 
fort, “The den is taken but the lion is slain; 
we have gained a fort, but, alas ! I have lost Tan- 
najee Maloosray !” 


der’s body to indiscriminate burial, without the funeral rites, is 
considered base in the highest degree. ‘ Father,’ is an epithet 
much used by the soldiery of India, both as a term of respect, 
as appears in the text, and as a cheering encouragement. Tlie 
chulo mera bap,”! “ come on my father,” so often heard from 
officers of British Sepoys in action, is precisely the “ come on, 
my bovs,” and “ allons mes enfans” of the English and Frcncli. 
• Names of Vishnoo and Mahdeo. 
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■ Sivajee, tliough he seldom bestowed pecuniaty 
gifts on the Mawulees, on tliis occasion gave evetj' 
private soldier a silver bracelet, or bangle, and 
proportionate rewards to the ofiBcers. Sooryajee 
was appointed to the command of tlie fort, and 
aftei^vards assisted in taking Poorimdhur, 
March, which was escaladed one month after the cap- 
ture of Singiirh, and fell with little resistance. 

The fort of Maholy in tlie Concan, was not such 
an easy conquest as Poorimdhur. Moro Purit was 
repulsed with the reported loss* of one thousand 
men ; but tlie siege was continued with spirit; and 
the garrison, in hopes of being relieved from Joonere, 
made a resolute defence, beat off a second assault, 
and held out for two months ; but at the end of that 
time the fort surrendered. Kumalla was likewise 
. besieged and taken t, and the whole province of 
Kallian recovered by the end of June, t Loghur 
was also surprized and taken; but an attempt- on* 
. Sewneree failed. § Sivajee in person superintended 
, the siege of Jinjeera. Every year, since 1661, he 
• had erected batteries against it, and he now put 
forth his whole strengtli, in hopes • of reducing it 
before the fair season. Nor was force the only 
. means employed ; promises of every kind were re^ 
sorted to, and Putih Khan, though he at first in- 

• English Records. Bombay to Surat, March 21st, 1670. 

Tbe Mahratta MSS. afford no particulars of the manner in 
which the approaches were carried on in these sieges. The 
Bombay records in mentioning the siege of Kumalla, say “ they 
advance by throwing up breast-works of earth and boards, 
which they carry before them.” 

J Mahratta 3MSS. English records. 

§ Mahratta MSS. and Scott s Deccan. 
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(lignantly rejected every inducement, at la$t began 
to entertain thoughts of accepting Sivajee’s pn>tec* 
tion, and surrendering. Tlicrc Avcrc, however, 
three Abvssinians under him, who liad rendered 
themselves particularly obnoxious to Sivajee ; they 
Avcrc also bigoted ^russulmans, detested the Mali- 
ratta nanjo, and being alarmed for their own safety, 
in ca'ic Futih Khan should submit, thev deter- 
mined to prevent such a measure at all hazard'. 
To tliis end, they formed a conspiracy among their 
countrymen, and having obtained their sutTrage, 
Futih Khan was placed in confinement, and greatly 
to Sivajee’s disappointment, they continued the 
defence of the jdace. They nflcrwards applied to 
the Moglnd governor of Surat, olfering, if duly 
supported, to hold their .laghcer and the Ileejapoor 
fleet under the imperial authority. I'he names of 
these three Ahyssinians were, Seedi'o Sumhlndr, 
Seedee Yakoot, and Seedee Khyroo. 'Fhc two la^t 
gave uj) their pretensions in favor of Seedet^ Stnnh* 
hole, 'fheir proposals were accepted by thir gi*- 
vernor of Surat, and tl»c terms ermfirmed hy 
Aurungzehe, who cliangcd the title of the principal 
S\‘vdee, from Wuzeer to Yakoot Khan.* 

'Fhe rains had scarcely suijsided when S’.* 
cj.t. '.'\]ee appeared at the gates of Surat, at the 
head of (illeon thotKind men. ft ;=o leap* 
p *n -d that tin* governor of Snnif. had diod ,*.11. 1 - 
denly iloring the pn'ceding nif)nth ; and a cor:- 
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Mclorahit’ garrison which hatl hpcn before thrown 
into Ihc town, in consequence of a report of Si- 
vajcc’s intenli»m to plnnder it, were, by accident 
or design, withdrawn l)y JcMvnnt Sing, or the 
prince. In this unprotected state, with only a few 
hundred men in the castle, the city was leisurely 
jiillaged for three, d.ays. 'riie English, ns on a 
fonner oecn‘>ion, dcfemled themselves succcssfidly, 
under tln‘ diriTtion of Mr. »Streingham Masters, 
one of their factors, and killed many of the Mah- 
ratla*;. 'Ihe Dutch factory being in a retired 
quarter, was not molested ; hut the Ercnch pur- 
cha>-(‘d an ignominious Jicutrality, by permitting 
Sic.-ijee’s troops to pass through their factory to 
attack an unfortunate Tartar prince*, who was on 
his rctiirn from a jnlgrimagc to Mccai, and whose 
j)roperty became part of Siv.'ijce’s ho.asted spoils 
on this occasion. 

After the third day, Sivajee, in consequence of 
ititelligencc from liurhanpoor, .suddenly withdrew 
his army ; and having left a letter for tJie inha- 
hitattts, demanding a tribute of twelve lacks of 
rupees a year, as the price of exemption from, 
future pillage, he returned towards his own ter- 
ritory by the great road of Salhcir. He had jtassed 
Knnchin Munchin, near Chandorc, when he was 
closely ])ursued by a detachment of five thousand 
cavalry, tmder Daood Khan, a Moghul ofliccr, 
whose ap])roach occasioned no alarm ; but Sivajee 

• 'riio Tactors cult him “ the late king orivnscnr, tle- 

po«cit by his own son," .Sivajee, fay they, fomul in hi.< ijuarters 
a vast ti'ea.siirc in gold, silver, and plate, a gold bed, and other 
rieh furniture. 
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soon" perceived that a larger. . body had 'got be- 
tiveenhimand the greatpass near Nassuck, by which 
he intended to re-enter the- Cohcan, Hei there- 
fore,'- broke his army into, four or five . divisions, in 
order to distract the' enemy: • A ; party from: one 
of -these divisions began fo-skirmish with-the-larger 
• body-; of- them^threatened- to charge it ; whilst 
one division,: to- whom the treasure ' was intrusted, 
passed the enemy, • pushed on towards : the Ghaut, 
and' made the’ best: of their way into the Cbncan. 
Sivajee would have avoided an action; had he been 
sure, of saving his booty, but he was obliged to 
move slowly to»favour the escape of the -‘division 
in charge: of it.- -In the meantime' Dabod-Khan 
came up, when Sivajee wheeled : about,* attacked, 
and -drove him: back; after* which,- having left a 
. party: to defend :bis rear; he moved* on to the large 
body. Finding them drawn up on the -banks of:a 
tank, he instantly charged-them, *which-.being un- 
expected, the whole' were put to the -route,, and 
amongst the rest,' a body of ■ Mahrattas, -coih- 
man ded- by the widow of the'- Deshmookh of - Ma- 
hoor, whom he: took prisoner, treated her- with 
great -respect,' and sent her home with- valuable 
presents. *- ; - 

On Sivajee's return he made- great -preparations 
both by sea- and- land. Ten thousand: horse under 
•Pertab ‘Rao Goozur, and- twenty’ thousand foot 
commanded ■ by the Peishwa, marched for- the 
' northward, whils/t a fleet of one hundred and sixty 
vessels passed Bombay, intended, as was supposed. 


Mahratta MSS. 
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to co-operatc in an attack on Baroacli ; but, if such 
was the intciition, it ap])cars to have been aban- 
doned in favour of more extensive operations. The 
fleet was recalled, aiid they returned to Dabul with 
a largo Portuguese ship which they had captured 
off Damaun. The Portuguese, on the other hand, 
took twelve of. .Siv.ijcc’s vessels, and carried them 
into Basscin. * 

Perlab Rao Goozur was ordered to make 
Dcccin. an incursion into Candeish, then a very 
.rich and ])opulous province, which Sivajee, 
judging from his late victory, justly supposed would 
be found nnjjrotectcd. Pertab Rao levied con- 
tributions, and plundered several large towns, .parti- 
cularly Kurinja ; but the most memorable circum- 
stance of this ex])odition was the exaction of a 
writing from the village authorities, on his route, 
in which they promised to pay to Sivajee, or his 
officers, one fourth of the yearly revenue due to 
government. Regular receipts were promised on 
the part of Sivajee, which should not only exempt 
them from j)illagc, but ensure them protection, t 
.lienee we may date the first imposition of Mah- 
ratta chouth on a province immediately subject 
to the Moghuls. 

• English Records partly confirmed by IMahrntla IMS. 

f ^laliratta MliS. and English Records. The Surat factors 
particularly notice this incursion, which the}' suppo.'c was 
headed by Sivajee in person. They mention his liavinr e::acted 
the promise of chouth, and that he “ vcri/ sciwrcl:: ricndcred 
Kurinja, and carried away all the chief men, cx'c-rx such a.>; 
escaped in women’s clothes,” from which it i.= cvicc:;: tliat tlic 
Moghuls knew by cxpcricncr, that pari of 5:va-'-c‘i rcgi'hitir- 
regarding protection to females. 
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^ j, . Moro Punt, at the head of the infentry, 
1671. todk several forts, amongst which Oiindha 
, ■ arid Putta are particularly mentioned, and 

the important fortress of Salheir. . 

During these extraordinary successes of Sivajee, 
the inactivity of the Moghuls is chiefly to be 
ascribed to their want of troops. Whilst the 
Peishwa was besieging Maholy there was a con- 
siderable force at Joonere, and five thousand spare 
troops at Surat ; but Sivajee could, at that time, 
collect at least forty thousand men to dispute their * 
advance, or intercept their retreat. A deficiency 
of force, however, on the part of the Moghuls, 
was not the only cause which operated in Sivajee’s 
favour. Common report represented Sultan Mau- 
zum as in league with him ; and we have seen that 
a good understanding did exist between them. 
Jeswunt Sing was certainly no enemy to Sivajee j 
at his recommendation frequent applications were 
made for reinforcements, . which he well knew Au- 
rungzebe was too jealous to grant. There is, as 
we have already observed, no satisfactoiy evidence 
of. Sultan. Mauzum’s intended rebellion ; bui^ in 
desiring reinforcements, and in not doing his 
utmost against Sivajee, he may have been in- 
fluenced by the natural desire of all tlie sons of the 
Moghiul emperors, to strengthen their own party, 
as at the death of their father, they had no alter- 
native between them and the grave, excepting a 
prison or a throne. The same reason may have 
made him regard the increasing depredations of 
Sivajee without regret, as they afforded a pretext 
for enlisting followers, and a prospect of compel- 
•’* IS 
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ling Aiiningzcbc to accede to Iiis views. But in 
this hope lie w.ns disappointed. .Teswnnt Sing was 
recalled, .ind fortv thousand men were sent into 
the Deccan, under the command of Mollabet 
Khan, who was so completely independent of 
.Sultan iMauziim, that he scarcely allowed one 
thousand horse to remain w’ith the prince at Au- 
rungabad. 

i\lohabct Khan commenced operations .against 
.Siv.ajee by endeavouring to reduce his forts j but, 
at the setting in of the rains, he had only retaken 
Oundha and Putta, when he withdrew to c.anton- 
ments, and the ensuing season was considerably 
advanced before his army appeared in the field. • 
At length, one half of the force under Dilere 
Khan attacked Chakun, and the other half laid 
siege to .Salheir. .Siv.ajee, sensible of the gre.at im- 
jiortancc of’ the latter Ibrt, determined oh 
jq’-o* making an eflbrt to save it. The garrison, 
from some cause not clearly explained, had 
not been able to lay in a sufficient store of pro- 
visions, and two thousand of .Siv.ajee’s best horse, 
stationed in its immediate vicinity, had been cut 
to ])ieces by a body of Patans ; circumstances 
which rendered speedy succour essential. + On 
this service More Punt, and Pertab Rao Goozur, 
were both detached with twenty thousand horse, 
and ordered to give battle. As soon as the Moghul 
general | heard of their approach, he sent tlie great- 

* Alahrnttn MSS. partly confirmed by English Records. 

•j- Mnlirnttn MSS. 

t I conclude that Mohabet Khun was the general who sent 
Ikhlas Khun to oppose the Muhrattus, and that there is a mis- 
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estpart of his, force to oppose, them, . under an, offi- 
cer named. Ikhlass Khan. Pertab Rao, -who com- 
manded the advance of the Mahrattas,' seeing 
Ikhlass Khan ;eager to attack him, waited his ap- 
proach, drew him on to charge, fled before him 
until the Moghul troops were broken, when, turn- 
ing round,; supported by Moro Punt, he gave them 
a signal defeat. The Moghuls recovered their 
•order and rallied to the last; but they were charged, 
broken, and routed with prodigious slaughter ; 
twenty-two officers of note were killed, and several 
of the principal commanders wounded and made 
prisoners. - The Mahrattas lost Sur . Rao Kakray *, 
a commander of five thousand, and had upwards 
of five hundred killed and wounded. 

This victory was the most complete ever achieved 
.by Sivajee’s ti’oops, in ; a - fair fought action with 
the Moghuls,, and contributed greatly to the re- 
nown of the Mahrattas.; • Its immediate conse- 
quence was, the abandonment of the siege of Sal- 
heir, and a precipitate retreat of the army to Au- 
rungabad. Sivajee treated the prisoners of rank 
who were sent to Raigurh, with distinction, and 
when their wounds were healed, he dismissed them 
in an .honourable manner. t Such prisoners as 


take in the Mahratta manuscript, which mentions that he was 
detached by Dilere Khan. 

* Sur Rao Kakray was one of Sivajee’s earliest followers ; 
he was originally a leader of Mawulees, and particularly dis- 
tinguished himself at the attack on Jowlee and escalade of 
Hohira. 

f IVIahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Scott’s Dcccan, and 
.English records. 
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chose to remain were admitted into liis service;', 
and deserters, both from the Beejapoor and the 
Moghul armies, began to join the Mahratta stand- 
ard in considerable numbers.'* 

During the rains, Sivajee possessed himself of 
several places in the northern Concan, which had 
belonged to -Koolee Rajas, or petty polygars,' whom’ 
he compelled to join him. Ashe was at war with, 
the Portuguese, and was threatening to drive them 
from the coast, unless they paid him tribute, it was 
expected from the\dcinity of the Koolee possessions 
that lie would attack the forts of Damauh and Bas- 
sein. An attempt was made, by a party of Sivajee’s 
troops to surprize the small fort of Gorabundur on 
the island of Salsette, then in possession of the 
Portuguese ; but they were repulsed. The English 
at Bombay were so much alarmed at this near ap- 
proach to their settlement, that they began to 
strengthen their fortifications, and became solici- 
tous to conclude some treaty with Sivajee, which 
should have for its object indemnification for past 
losses and reciprocal advantages hereafter. Hither- 
to the English had not suffered materially by the 
ravages of Sivajee ; and at Bombay, even when he 
was attacking the factory at Surat, an interchange 
of chdlities used to take place ; the reason of which 
was, that the island of Bombay was dependant on 
the continent for grain and firewood; and Sivajee^s 
coast would have been * greatly exposed had tho 

* Mahratta MSS. and English Records. The standard of 
Sivajee, or the national flag of the Slahrattas, is called the 
Bhugiva Jenda* It is snrallovr-tailed, of a deep orange colour,., 
and particular!}' emblematic of the followers of Mahdeo. 
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English suffered the Moghuls to pass through tlieir 
harbour for the purpose of attacking him. Ever 
since the plunder of Rajapoor, in January l6dl, 
the English had been petitioning Sivajeejbr indem- 
nification. They estimated their loss at upwards 
often thousand pagodas; and Sivajee continued 
to assure them that if they would assist him against 
Jinjeera, or even re-establish . their factory, he 
would make good the injury. The English, on the 
other hand, declared themselves neutral, — that they 
were mere merchants, who never took up arms ex- 
cept to defend their property, and that before they 
could return to Rajapoor, they required security 
for the fulfilment of his promises. * 

In the meantime, a change had taken place in 
the government of the Moghul provinces. Both 
Mohabet Khan and Sultan Mauzum, were recalled,, 
and Khan Jehan Buliadur, f governor of Guzerat, 
was appointed viceroy of the Deccan. Khan Jehan, 
under a supposition that his force was not adequke 
to offensive operations, adopted a sclieme of block- 
ing up the Ghauts, to prevent Mahratta incursion, 
and defend the passes left open with artillery ; but 
this plan was disapproved by Dilere Khan, his se- 
cond in command. That officer had been suc- 
cessful in his attack on Chakun the preceding 
season ; he exposed the fallacy of a defensive system, 
and recommended a vigorous attack on the princi- 
pal forts with the force at their disposal, however 

* English Records, confirmed by Mahratta MSS. 

f He was then Buhadur Khan. He got his title of Klian 
Jehan Buhadur afterwards, but to prevent confusion in tlic 
name, I have at once adopted that by which he is best known. 





Un5 hi*- nr^nnu'nt'* had uo rn'orl on 
tin* n«'W‘ viccrov; and ihr Mahrntin linr.H*, a'snjiglit. 
h.i\r Im'j h < xjK'rlrd, irufcad of rnirrinc C'andcMi 
hy iJn- pa* v.l(i ri* Khan Jtlian pn'-Ktl hini'iC'lfj 
a]»j>t‘af<il in iiitVrrtnl parrn-’' ahtnit Anrnnpihad 
and Ahtsn-thnnnjr. • ‘rhr vjrcroy wi'iu in pnr«>nil 
«*riht jn Jti vario)}'' ciirrrtinn*', hnt witlionl Miccf", 
atsd a*, la't naniont-il, }'«n jJn* raijis at IVnriianni on 
thf* lict nia, “aln-jr fsc rrcrtial a joriifiration, atnl 
{.•aAc* i: thi* tiainr <»! Ilnhajlnrf.!Jirh 

Wisi!**: the- Khan v.a*- thus rniplnycd, Sivajoc tin- 
a ’rrrri oxpfditinn to (lolrnmlali, where 
he i'- 'aid to l»avr rsarted a ronlrihtilion to a larp' 
amnnnt am! .‘■afely conveyial thu money to Ilai* 
j;nrJt. On tlic marrJj, or immediately after hi< re- 
ttini, he let IfvriM' the greater part of his cavaifa’ f'’ 
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Rajepoor -.were also, stormed , and destroyed, and 
Kagoo Bullal, who commanded them,, was killed. * 

But the loss thus sustained, was compensated by 
his visit to Golcond'ah j and. the successful cam- 
paign of the ensuing year, greatly encreased his 
power and resources. 

On the 15th of December I 672 , the Sultan, of 
Beejapoor had a paralytic stroke, brought on , by, 
excess of various -kinds ; and although he lingered 
several days, during which he made some arrange- 
ments respecting the regency, he never arose from 
his bed. 

His son Sultan Sikundur was then . in the fifth 
year of his age. Ali Adil.Shah had . no . other son, 
andonlyoriedaughter, Padshah Beebee. AbdoolMo- 
hummud, the prime minister, was of a respectable 
private character, but shrunk from the. task which 
his situation imposed. The. other principal persons 
at the Bejapoor coui*t, were Khowaus Khan, Ab- 
dool-Khureem Bahlole Khan-j-,- and Muzuffir Khan. 

These three, witli their, dependants and. attend- 
ants, were more intent on strengthening their own 

* Mahratta MSS. This Ragoo Bullal was the same person 
who murdered the Raja of Jowlee. 

f In Fryer’s Travels, in the English Records, and in Mahratta 
MS. he is called Bahlole or Bullal Khan, and in Persian writ- 
ings, bj' his proper name, .Abdool Khureem Bahlole .Khan, 
or simply Abdool Khureem. He was the son of Bahlole Khan, 
an Afghan, originally a follower of the famous Khan Jelian 
Lodi, and afterwards, as already mentioned, a General under the 
Nizam Shahee state. He came over to the service of Beejapoor, 
after Futih Khan had murdered his sovereign, Mortiza- Nizam 
Shah the lid. 
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factions, tliaii on devising measures for the public 
advantage. Abdool Mohummud has the credit of 
being, exempted from this censure ; but he was des- 
titue of that firmness which is necessary to overaw 
the factious, and maintain an ascendancy over men’s 
minds, in times of civil discord. In the present in- 
stance, certainly no situation could be less enviable; 
faction agitated the miserable remains of a fallen 
state, whilst Sivajee on one side, and the Moghuls 
on the other, threatened its annihilation. 

In tliis state of affairs, Abdool Mohummud re- 
commended that KhowausKhan shouldbe appointed 
regent, and that he himself, with the two principal 
nobles who remained, should each be sent to com- 
mand in different parts of the kingdom. Kulburga, 
and the parts adjoining the Moghul territory, he 
reserved for himself; Abdool-Khureem to have 
Merich, Panalla, Dharwar, Soonda, Bednore, and 
the Con can ; and Muzuffir Khan to have charge of 
the rest of the Carnatic. The king, although ex- 
ceedingly averse to this arrangement, W'as compell- 
ed to adopt it; and Khowaus Khan was sent for to 
his bed-side, to receive charge, of his son and his 
last injunctions, as recommended by the minister. 
Khowaus Khan accepted the regency, and promis- 
ed to fulfil the instructions ; but after the king’s 
death, when he had established Iiis power, he post- 
poned sending Abdool-Khureem and Abdool Mo- 
hummud to their governments, lest they should 
make their own terms with the Moghuls ; but he 
despatched Muzuffir Khan to the Carnatic. He 
endeavoured to reconcile the others by giving 
Abdool-Khureem command of the troops, and by 

VOL. I. s 
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'treating Abdool Moliummud with every mark of 
outward respect. Each party had Bramin depend- 
tints, who not only fomented the disputes of their 
masters, but through their Hindoo connections, 
Sivajee had minute information of all that passed ; 
and as his compact with Abdool Moliummud ceased 
with the death of AJi Adil Shah, he instantly pre- 
pared to take advantage of the distractions which 
prevailed at Beejapoor. *• 

In the month of March 1673, he secretly 
assembled a large force at Vishalgurh. A 
detachment from this body surprised and re- 
took Panalla; but the main object was an attack on 
therich mercantile town of Hooblee. The command 
of the expedition was intrusted to Annajee Dutto; 
and the booty acquired, exceeded any thing of the 
kind before taken by the Mahrattas. The account 
given of the plunder in their manuscripts is incre- 
dible ; but there is^no doubt of its having been very 
considerable. Merchants of all nations were pil- 
laged ; and the Beejapoor troops, stationed for the 
defence of the town, completed what the Mahrat- 
tas had left. The English factory shared in the 
general misfortunes, t Mr. Aungier, the deputy 
governor at Bombay, frequently endeavoured to 
obtain indemnification, both for the lossess at Hoo- 
blee and Rajapoor, and took judicious opportuni- 
ties of pressing the demands. Sivajee persisted in 
declaring that his troops had not molested the En- 
glish at Hooblee ; and being still in hopes of obtain- 

* Beejapoor MSS. 
f Tlicy lost 7,894' pagodas. 
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ing tlieir assistance against the Surat and" Jinjeera 
fleets, he continued to express his desire for a trea- 
ty, and to hold out expectations of granting re-im- 
bursement for , the losses at Rajapoor. Mr. Aun- 
gier was also frequently solicited for assistance by 
the opposite party, paricularly by tlie Seedee ; but 
he maintained a strict neutrality ; and several cir- 
cumstances occurred, which gave both the one and 
the other, a high respect for Mr. Aungiers judg- 
ment and firmness. • 

Sivajee pressed the war mth Beejapoor, and, 
anxious to possess himself of the whole coast, he 
sent his fleet to take possession of Carwar, Ankola, 
and various other places ; whilst he excited the 
Deshmookhs to rebel, and drive out the Maho- 
medan Thannas. The Bana of Bednore, alarmed 
by the plunder of Hooblee, early solicited pro- 
tection, agreed to pay a yearly tribute, and per- 
mitted a wukeel from Sivajee to reside at his ca- 
pital.! 

As Sivajee was desirous of prosecuting the war 
on Beejapoor without interruption, he endeavoured 
to conciliate Khan Jehan by again feigning a desire 
to be received under the imperial protection, 
through the Khan’s mediation. The viceroy was, 
or pretended to be, deceived ; but it is more than 
probable that this oflScer, very soon after his arrival 
in the Deccan, became subservient to Sivajee’s 
views, on condition of his refraining from pillage 
in the Moghul territory. 

In the month of May a detachment of Mawnlees 

* Mahratta MSS., Orme, and English records, 
f Mahratta MSS. 

S 2 
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surprised Purlee ; but its capture having put the gar- 
risons in tlie neighbourhood on the alert, Satara, a 
fort that had always been kept in good order by the 
Beejapoorgovernment, which was next invested, sus- 
tained a siege for several months, and did not sur- 
render till the beginning of September. It is 
remarkable, that this fort had been long used as 
a state prison, anterior, perhaps, to the Edil Shahcc 
dynasty. Sivajee little contemplated its being made 
ap])licable to a similar purpose for the persons of 
his descendants. * 

TJie forts of Chundun, Wundun, Pandoogurh, 
Nandgheeree, and Tattora, all fell into Iiis hands 
before the fair season. 

The loss of Panalla, the sack of Hooblee, the 
insurrections about Carwar, and the capture of all 
these forts, obliged Khowaus Khan to detach Ab- 
dool Khurcem with an army to the westward. Ab- 
dool Khureem regained possession of the open 
country about Panalla ; but Pertab Rao Goozur, 
having been sent off by Sivajee, appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Beejapoor, where he plundered 
with impunity. These depredations induced the 
regent to recal Abdool Khureem, but Pertab Rao 
intercepted Iiim between Merich and Beejapoor, 
and both parties commenced skirmishing. As 
Pertab Rao outnumbered the army of Beejapoor, 
by threatening a general attack on one side, and 
cutting off foragers and stragglers with a part of 
liis troops on the otlier, he so harassed them, that 
Abdool Khureem applied for an armistice, and 


Logurh was llie state- prison of Alimcc1nu"ur. 
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wa*; lUTinillrd lo rctiini tinnmleslod to IJpfjapoor. 
'riu' t<'ni)s on uhiclj tin*; tnire was g^rantod arc not 
Jiinuvn, h»Jt Sivaji'c wa*- greatly disjdcascd ; and, 
to add tf» lii*. niortitleation, IVrtab Kao, on being 
severely cj-n’-nred, tnatle a very <listant excursion 

into Hi rar I’aveen (Jlianl contrarv to Sivajcc’s in- 

• • « 

teniidn. ^\bo had jireviotisly connnencod the siege 

ot* iVind.i. whifli lav between bis territorv and bis 
« * 

late nr«jni*-iti(»ns to the sontbward. * 

Abdool Kbnreein, eoneeiving that, an oppor- 
tnnity tints pre-enteil itself of retaking Panalla, a 
gteat ellbrt was in.nle at lieejajtoor lo recruit ibc 
army, 'fbe intention was early imparted to .Sivajee,. 
bnt be was jtrevtmteil, by the absence of Pertab 
Kao (»oo/.nr, from making a corresponding ex- 
ertion t«t prevent the design, without subjecting 
his own plans to great tleratigemcnt. 

In the month of I'ebruary, prcjtaralions 
nirl. comjtleted, Abilool Klnireem marched 

with a large force towards Panalla. t He 
bad already arrived in the neighbourhood of that 
place, when IVrt.'ib Kao, with the principal jtart of 
the horse, :it last made bis appearance. Sivajee 
instanilv sent him word that he was m-cat.lv dis- 

• O # 

jileased by bis conduct, and desired that be would 
“never come into his jtrcsencc tmtil be bad plun- 
dered the army of Keejajtoor.” This mcss.ngc was 
eottveyed lo I’ertab Kao when about lo commence 
the attack. Stung with the rej)roach, be dcj)artcd 
from bis usual method, and at once closed with the 


• Mabraita MSS. 

f Heejnpoor MSS., anti Mahrattn MSS. 
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enemy.* In a rash charge, on a compact body of 
the Beejapoor troopsi he was cut down with many 
of his men, and the main body of his army com- 
pletely routed. Abdool Khureem pursued them 
with great slaughter, until the fugitives found 
shelter under the guns of Panalla. But, whilst 
this took place in the main body, one party of 
Mahrattas, under Hussajee Mohitey, a commander 
of five thousand horse, had not been engaged. 
They came up when the Beejapoor troops were 
dispersed in the careless ardour of pursuit, and fall- 
ing upon them unexpectedly, completely changed 
the issue of the contest. No troops are so soon 
rallied as Mahrattas on the slightest turn of for- 
tune in their favour. The fugitives became the 
pursuers; victoiy succeeded defeat, and Abdool 
Khureem was again compelled to retire with dis- 
grace to Beejapoor. f In the division of Hussajee 
Mohitey, two officers greatly distinguished them- 
selves ; they were promoted in consequence, and 
their names, Suntajee Ghorepuray, and Dhunnajee 
Jadow, afterwards became renowned in the annals 
of Maharashtra. Sivajee greatly extolled the con- 
duct of Hussajee Mohitey, and appointed him 
Sumobut, with the title of Humbeer Bap. J The 
services of Pertab Rao Goozur were hot forgotten; 
Sivajee mourned his loss, made handsome pro- 
vision for his relations and dependants, and mar- 

* Maliratta MSS. 

f Mahratta MSS., and Beejapoor MSS. 

j As the reader is not yet familiar with the former name, I 
sh^l continue to use his title of Humbeer Hao, as that by which 
he is generally known in the Mahratta country. 
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ricti his yonnpiT son, Knjii Kam, to the daughter of 
the <lecea*;i’(l. IVrIah Hao’s death was followed 
hy that of .\hajee Soiu'chro ; Sivajec had declared 
that nn ofliec .‘•honld he hereditary in a family unfit 
for the em|)loyment ; hut Uamchundur Punt, the 
sou i)l’ Ahajee, being f|uali(ied to fill the vacant 
situation, he was appointed ^Iir/zimdar. 

'J’he siege of Ponda continued until the setfing- 
in of the monsoon, wlien it was raised. iSivajee 
had purchased a supply of artillery from the rrcnch 
at Sural ; hut he. was not able to ctlcct a breach. 
'I'he whole of the horse, owing, it is sujiposcd, to 
a scarcity above the Ghauts, cantoned this .season 
at Chiploon.* 

Sivajee, who had long struck coins, and styled 
himself Haja ami Maha Raja, was, at this time, 
consulting many learned Rramins on the propriety 
of declaring his indcjicndcnce, assuming ensigns 
of royalty, and establishing an era from the day 
of his ascending the throne. A celebrated Shastrec 
of Renarees, named Gaga Rhutt, who arrived at 
Raigurh, and of whose coming Sivajee pretended 
to have an intimation from Rhowanec, was ap- 
pointed to conduct the inauguration. Aflcrmany 
solemn rites, and every observance of the Shasters 
which could make the ceremony reverenced by 
Hindoos, Sivajee, at a pro])itious moment, was 
enthroned, at Raigurh, on the Gth June. About 
a fortnight afler, on the death of his mother, 
Jeejee Rye, Sivajee was a second lime jilaccd on 
the throne, but the date of the abishik or era. 


» Malirnlta MSS. 
s 1 
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commences from the IStK 6av of the moon’s in- 
crease in Jesht or June, according to the previous 
installation. The first ceremony was partly wit- 
nessed by Mr. Henry Oxenden, who had been sent 
from Bombay on a mission to Sivajee, for the pur- 
pose of concluding the long-pending treaty. Tlie 
preliminary articles were signed by a native agent 
on the 6th April. The treaty consisted of twenty 
articles, the substance of which the Mahrattas 
have preserved under four. heads : — First, indem- 
nification for the losses at Rajapoor, with per- 
mission to establish factories at Rajapoor, Dabul, 
Clioule, and Kallian ; and to trade all over Sivajee’s 
territory, buying and selling at their own prices 
Svithout being liable to the imposition of fixed 
rates. Second, they were only to pay an import 
duty of 2^- per cent, ad valorem. Third, coins 
were to pass reciprocally; and fourth, wrecks 
were to be restored. The mode of settling the 
indemnification, which was dictated by Sivajee, 
shows his idea of the principles of trade ; but it is 
particularly characteristic of a Mahratta agreement, 
not only in its intricacy, but in the evasion of any 
direct money payment. Sivajee Avas to allow the 
English lOjOOO pagodas : that is, the English agreed 
to purchase 5000 pagodas worth of goods from 
Sivajee, for three years, they paying him half the 
value, so that they would then recover .'/,500 pa- 
godas ; and for the balance of 2,500 pagodas, he 
granted to the factory, when it should , be re-esta- 
blished at .Rajapoor, an exemption from customs 
until it amounted to an equivalent. It was. with 
•some difficully that Sivajee was brought to consent 
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to tlu^sr nrlirlc*; which rcj^anlctl the wrecks and 
the (Min. lie oh'-cr^'ctl, th.at the rr(?ws of ships 
should he .T-'-i'-ti il and j>i«>!erted ; hut the wrecks 
hein:: hun: ('oijvidered the inherent projierty of the 
kill!! of i)u‘ counlie, he could not ie]in(|ui'<h the 
rifiht ; .and that with tespict to I'nulish coin it 
should alw.av- p:f->. hir its intrinsic value, rinally, 
however, he agreed* to all the articles, and Mr. 
().\eudi*u’s c iuhassy occasirmed a more /hvourahle 
impies'.iou tcovards the ICuelish on the jiart of Si- 
v.ijee ; hut. though the liictorv at Uajapoor w.as 
Te-estahlished, it was never prolitahle, and it is 
doiihttiil if the ICuiflish ever recovered what was 
.settled hy the tieaty. Mr. .Aunitier'.s immediate 
.sucees'.ors had not tin* talents n(>r the weight of 
that aide man, who died at Homhav in ItlTd. 

OuSivajee’s enthronement, the names of such 
ofiices ;m Were eNpresseil in I\‘r.sian, were changed 
into .Sanscrit, and some were de.siijuated hy higher 
sounding title". None of the new distinctions were 
pre'-ervfil after .Sivajee’s death, except the eight 
minister."', or -A slit I’urdhans. 'J’heir diitie.s con- 
tinued the same as alre.ady explained, excejU that 
then* was one conmiander-iii-chief ol‘ the cavalry 
and iiifuitry ; and the Nyadeish was not adminis- 
tered hy two persons. 'J'he names of the ministcr.s 
and the ohl and new ajijiellations of their ofiices 
were then as follow : 


I, Moro l*iml Pin{»lry. IVisliwa. Mookli runlhan. 

U. Utimclmiuhir I\int Hoiirei*l;ur. Mn?/.imclar. Tunt Amal. 


^ 0.\cmlt;ir,s Narrative, Maliralia MSS. and Englit 
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Name, 

3. Annajee Dutto. 

4. Duttajee Punt. 

5> Humbeer Bao Mohitey. 

6> Jenardin Punt Hunwuntay. 

7. Ballajee Punt. 

8. Rugonath Punt. 


Ori^nal Title. ' New Title.- 
Soornees. Punt Suchew. 
Wankunees. Muntree. 
Surnobut. Senaputtee. 
Dubeer. Somunt. 
Nyadeish. Nyadeish. 
Nyashastree. Pundit Bao. 


Sivajee, by being weighed against gold* * * § , the 
amount of which was afterwards distributed to 
Bramins, and by performing numerous charities, 
as recommended by the rules of his religion, ob- 
tained a high rank amongst Rajpoots, from whom 
the Bramins could now pretend to prove his de- 
scent. The titles t he assumed were very lofty, 
and in future, on all public occasions, he imitated 
the grandeur and dignity of royalty. 

Since the convention of Poorundhur, Sivajee 
had always pretended a right to the chouth of 
various parts of the Beejapoor territoiy, and of the 
whole of the Concan. t There is no mention of his 
having made this demand from the English ; biit he 
this year sent Moro Punt to Kallian, for the purpose 
of exacting it from the Portuguese at Bassein. § It 
is not known by what means tliey evaded the pay- 
ment ; the Mahratta histories of Sivajee’s life do 
not state that the Portuguese ever admitted the 
chouth ; but frequent mention is made of their 

* Dr. Fryer mentions that he weighed about 16,000 pagodas, 
which is equal to about ten stone. 

•j- These were Kshittrya Koolavutumsa, Sree, Baja Siva, 
Chuttur Puttee, or the head ornament of the Kshittree race, bis 
Majesty, the Baja Siva, possessor or lord of the royal umbrella. 

J Mahratta MSS. 

§ Ormc. English records. 
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having paid tribute, and probably some compromise 
was made on the occasion alludpd to. 

Some aggressions on the part of the Mog- 
hul. troops, headed by Dilere Khan, having 
furnished Siyajee wth an excuse for break- 
ing liis compact with the v-iceroy, Moro Punt 
attacked and retook Oundha and Putta, and made 
an unsuccessful attempt to surprise Sewneree, the 
birth place of Sivajee, which was never destined 
to fall into his hands. But the failure was com- 
pensated by the success of Humbeer Rao, the 
Senaputtee, who ascended one of the passes near 
Surat, divided his horse into several bodies, 
plundered the country to Burhanpoor, and fromi 
thence to Mahoor. One of his parties levied con- 
tributions. in the Baroach district, being the first 
body ofMahrattasthat ever crossed the Nerbuddah. 

Sivajee. himself laid siege to Ponda, after he had 
again possessed himself of all the Thannas between 
Panalla and Tattora ; but as soon as he was occu- 
pied in tlie Concan, and had carried down all the 
infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkur and 
Ghatgay, the Deshmookhs of Phultun and Mullao- 
ree, attacked tlie garrisons, drove out the Thannas, 
and recovered most of tlie open country for the 
king of Beejapoor. * 

Humbeer Rao, after he had passed the Godavery 
on his route homewards, was very hotly pursued by 
Dilere Khan, and with difllculty brought off the 
valuable booty he had taken. A detachment of the 
Moghuls plundered the Kallian district, whilst 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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Sivajee was still engaged besieging the fort of 
Ponda. A breach was at last effected by spring- 
ing a mine, and the Killidar, after a very credit- 
able defence surrendered. Upon this, Sivajee 
proceeded to the southward, levied contributions 
in the Concan, plundered many places, ascended 
the ghauts, penetrated into the Soonda country, 
and returned laden with spoils to Raigurh. • 

At the opening of the season, Humbeer Rao 
again entered the Moghul territory, and did great 
mischief, whilst Khan Jehan Buhadur and Dilerc 
Khan were engaged in another quarter, 

Khowaus Khan, the regent of Beejapoor, finding 
his situation perilous, and having a greater regard 
for his own interests than the fulfilment of liis trust, 
opened negotiations with Khan Jehan, agreed to 
hold Beejapoor as a dependant province of the 
empire, and to give Padshah Bcebec, the young 
king’s sister, in marriage to one of the sons of 
Aurungzebe. 

When this proceeding became known, the nobles, 
at the head of whom was Abdool Khureem, enter- 
ed into a conspiracy against Khowaus Khan j and 
lie was assassinated by one Khureem Shirza en- 
gaged for the purpose. His death was not regret- 
ted, especially on account of his having agreed to 
give away the king’s sister, in w’hom the people of 
Beejapoor took particular interest. The orders of 
Abdool Khureem, to prepare for defence, were obey- 
ed with an alacrity unusual under the late regent 
and when Klian Jehan Buhadur advanced, as was 


* Maiiratta MSS'. 
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fxpcrtod, to\var«N fhi' Ijct'jnjuKir frontier, Altdnol 
Kliurcrni inarrhed to oppo-e liini. Several actions 
were tonuht, ^\hieh ended n<lvantam'onf.ly for the 
annv df Ileejapofir ; and a'i Dilere Khan was fivor- 
:ddy di'-pfi'-ed toward*. hi'J eonntrvnian Ahdool 
Khnt(‘i ;n, a tinee, and atierwarrK an alliance, was 
<'i»nehided by the mediation of the r«»rmer.* 

Si\ajee, for the ihiril time, took pnsscs- 
mV*'. •’! the o)»en eon ntry between 'I'att ora 

and I’analla ; ami in onlerto prevent fntnro 
int«»ad'> by the .laj'heerdar.s in hi*; neighbourhood, 
he f;a\<* lOilers tor eonneeting those jdaees by 
bnilding a chain of forts, which he named Wnrdtin- 
gntli, Iloo'.hengnrh, Sewda'.heognrh, ami Muc- 
bimlergtnli. Although ol* no great strength, they 
were jmlieiom.ly eho'.eu tosnpport his intermediate 
po<-iv. :md to j»r<*teel the highly productive tract 
within the frontier uhich tliey embrace. M’Jjilsl 
engagi-d in thi*. arrangemojit, he was overtaken bv 
a severe illne'.'^, the nature of which is unknown ; 
but it confined him at Satara for several months. 
During this j)eiiod he became extravag;mlly rigiil 
in the observanee of religions tiirms enjoined bv 
his f:ii(h ; but he was, at the same time, planning 
the nK»'-t important expedilioti of his life, t The 
preliminary arrangements with other powers, the 
space over whicli his views extended, the combin- 
ation ol’ sagacity and etiterprize, atid the surprizing 
success of the undertaking arc altogether so re- 


• H(( j.i|)oor MSS. M.atiran.'i .MSS, Scon's Docc.an. 

I .Xliilir.itta MSS. Mr, Ormc itu-ttiionK this illnc.«s ns Iinving 
him .It I<(ii(:iith. 
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markable, that, in order to be fully understood, 
some preliminary observations regarding the genera! 
state of the countiy^ ■would be proper on this ac- 
count alone, but a brief retrospect is also neccssar)* 
as an introduction to the important events of the 
next tliirty years. 
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S'noM A. X). 167G, to a. d, 1680. 

Stair of poUtioi in the Dcccnn xxihen Sivajec widcriakcs his ex- 
pedition into the Carnatic^ — How suggested -^prcliminart/ 
arrangements^ — Sivajec departs*-^ Coiifcrcncc and alliance 
xvith Kootub Shah at Hyderabad ^proceeds to the southward 
— extraordinary dreotions*-^ Progress o/' the conquests^ — 
Negotiations with Venhajec* ~ Golcondah is invaded by the 
Moghuls^ and the army of Bcejapoor — they arc rcpxdscd. — 
Heath of Abdool Khurcenu — Mttsaood Khaxi^ by the in- 
Jlucncc of Dilerc Khauj appointed regent. — Sivajec sets out oxi 
his return — takes Bell ary ^ S^c. — Venkajee attacks Sivajec* s 
. troopSf and is dtfeated. — A body of Mahrattas vi the service 
of Beejajmor dejeated by Sivajec s troops. — Successes of Jen- 
ardin Ptmty who by the aid of Htmbccr Rao reduces the Dooab. 
—‘Proceedings of Moro Punt . — Sultaxi Mauzuni rctunis to 
Aurangabad as viceroy* — Dilerc Khan again ordered against 
Beejapoor . — Musaood Khan calls in the aid of Sivajec^ xeho 
commits dreadful devastation in the Moghul provinces. — pliuu 
ders Jaxdna — is attacked^ and in danger of being worsted^ 
when he retrieves the day by his personal exertions — is subse- 
quently saved from great danger by one of his guides . — 
Twenty-seven forts taken. — Musaood Khan earnestly solicits 
further assistaxicc. — Simbhajcc deserts to the Moghids . — 
Dilerc Khans proposals. — Emperors objections. — Sumbha- 
jec returns to his father. — Dilerc Khan raises the siege of 
Beejapoor — crosses the Kistnos with a body of horsc^ and is 
attacked and defeated by Jenardin Punt . — Sivajcc^s claims in 
consequence of the assistance afforded to Beejapoor . — Supre.* 
macy of Tanjorc^ S^c. Iran f erred to Sivajec. — Venkajee's in- 
dependence affected by this arrangement — his behaviour in 
consequence. — Sivajec^ s excellent advice. — Sivqjcc's death 
and character — jmsessions and treasures. — The ministers 
h\flucnced by Soycra Byc^ propose setting Siimbhajee asidc^ 
and appointing Raja Ram to the succession. — Siimbhajee dis- 
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covers the plot — takes command of Panalla • — displays con- 
sideraile energy — seizes Jenardin Punt. — Moro Punt and 
Humbeer Rao join Sumbhajee. — The garrison of Raigurh 
and the army declare for him. 


The emperor Auriingzebe, hitherto occu. 

1676. establishing his authority, regulating 

. affairs, or suppressing revolt in the north, 
had never lost sight of his early and favourite 
scheme of annexing the whole Deccan to the em- 
pire; but whilst his own presence was required in 
other parts, he was too suspicious to intrust the 
conquest to any deputy. He was, therefore, per- 
severing in a systematicplan, calculated, as he con- 
ceived, to. weaken, and undermine the powers in 
that quarter so effectually that, when he could spare 
sufficient leisure, he might, with an overwhelming 
force, sweep all before him, and find a country 
rather to settle than to subdue. 

Khan Jehan Buhadur was not an officer compe- 
tent to the task of reducing the Deccan ; but even 
if he had been, the array under his command was 
quite insufficientfor such apurpose. The weakness of 
the Moghuls, defeated as large detachments of them 
were by the Malirattas, on more than one oc- 
casion, seemed likely to afford encouragement for a 
confederacy of the other powers against them ; but 
in the divided state of affeirs both at Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, principally maintained by his intrigues, 
Aurungzebe probably viewed it in a contrary light, 
as being less likely to rouse combination. His am- 
bassadors were employed to create dissensions, not 
only by exciting jealousy between the Mahpmedan 
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coiir(5,' but by bribing every man in power, and 
stirring up factions in the internal governments. 

Altbongb .Sivajcc’s daring robberies and incur- 
sions excited the utmost indignation, be was still 
conlcmptil)lc ns a ])ower in (lie eyes of Aurnngzebe j 
and whilst so considered, liis ravages, directed 
against lieejajioor or Golcondab, were favourable 
lo the emperor’s plan. In this view, we may, in 
some measure, account for the conduct of Khan 
Jehan, who, for a long time, enjoyed as much of 
Aurungzebe’s confidence as any of his officers, al- 
though it must h.ave been well known to the empe- 
ror that Sivajee frequently purchased his connivance 
or forbearance ; for the fact w.as notorious in the 
European settlements. 

With regard to Beejapoor and Golcondab, al- 
though the exertions of Abdool Khureem had ob- 
tained a temporary peace, he himself, as head of 
the faction which had destroyed Khowaus Khan, 
Jiad nothing to hope from the Moghuls. His in- 
terests were completely those of the state ; and had 
it not been for his connection with Dilere Khan, 
and the other Afghans of the Moghul army, it was 
far more natural for him to have become the ally 
of Sivajee than of Aurnngzebe. The Moghul fac- 
tion in Becjajioor were the regent’s enemies ; and 
the emperor, preserving the forms which the paci- 
fication required, sent there as his envoy, Mullik 
Berkhordar, a native of Kashmeer, on whose ad- 
dress he ])laccd reliance, to draw over the nobility 
not yet of his party, and to jierplex the re"’ by 
every apparent civility and every niischi 
triguc. 

VOL. 1. 
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• At Golcondahj the Moghul influence had long 
preponderated ; the death, however, of Abdool Koo- 
tub Shah, in 1672, had not been attended with the 
advantages which’ Aurungzebe may have anticip- 
ated. The nearest heir, Abou Hussein, the son-in- 
law and successor of the late king, ‘notorious .for 
dissipated habits in his youth, was, on ascending 
the throne, completely reclaimed. Although a 
weak prince’, he on some occasions, asserted the 
dignity of - his high place j but he was under the 
influence of two brothers, Mahdhuna Punt and 
Akhana Punt ; ■ who, althougii reckoned men of 
ability, particularly the former, had all. that dis- 
position to refinement in intrigue, which constitutes 
a principal defect in Bramin statesmen. Aurun- 
gzebe’s measures partake precisely of that charac- 
ter; and. the result proves, not only the insignifi- 
cance of the deepest cunning, but how much a 
homely maxim might serve as a lesson for kings. 
The emperor did not contemplate the whole effects 

• of his system ; and the treachery and corruption, 
encouraged or- tolerated at this period, were a 
principal cause of irretrievable confusion in tlie lat- 
ter part of his reign.. 

• Blit without further anticipation, such, in regard 
to the different powers, is a general view of, the 
state of the Deccan when Sivajee undertook his ex- 
pedition into the Carnatic. It was first suggested 
by Rugonath Narrain Hunwuntay, whom we have 
already mentioned, as the successor of his father, 
Karoo Punt, in the management of Shahjee’s Jag- 
heer in the Carnatic. Rugonath Narrain, was a 
man of superior abilities, but after the death of hi.s 

22 
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pfitron, he disgiistccl Venkajee by his overbearing 
conduct; and on the other hand, the young man’s 
intcrrcrcncc in the direction of his own afiairs, gave 
the minister great oflencc. Their mutual interests, 
however, suppressed their growing Iiatred for a long 
lime ; but after eleven or twelve years, Ilugonatli 
Narrain left the Carnatic, and proceeded to the 
court of Aboji Hussein at Golcondah, where he 
formed an acquaintance with jMahdhuna Punt, and 
contrived to gain his confidence ; but whether he 
took these steps, foreseeing the scheme to which 
he afterwards applied them, is unccrttiin. He came, 
liowcver, to join Sivajee, by whom, as an old and 
distinguished servant of )iis father, atid a brother of 
the .Sonmnt Ihirdhan, ho was received with great 
respect ; and Ramchundur Punt, being the young- 
est of the ministers, Sivajee disj)laccd him to make 
room for Rugonath Ihint Ilunwuntay, on whom 
he conferred the oflice of Amat Purdhan. The 
discussion of Sivajec’s claim to share, accord- 
ing to Hindoo law, in half the possessions of Shah- 
jee, and the possibility of making this a cloak for 
more extensive acquisitions in the south, was a con- 
stant subject of consultation during the rains, when 
Sivajee lay ill at Safcira. * 

The j)eriod was in every resj)cct fa\'oiirable to 
the undertaking, as the alliance between Beejapoor 
and the jMoghuls, and particularly the connection 
betweoi the regent and Dilcre Khan, was a certain 
mcansof exciting the jealous apprehensions of Mah- 
dluina Punt : Dilerc Khan had always shown him- 


* iVrnliratta .MSS. 
T ‘2 
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self a determined enemy of Golcondali ; and he 
was likewise known to -entertain an equal degree 
of enmity towards Sivajee. 

The first object effected was an , agreement with 
Khan Jehan, by giving him a large sum of money, 
part, it would appear, publicly, and a part privately. 
That which was publicly received, was styled tri- 
bute by the Moghul ; an appellation to which Siva- 
jee reconciled himself^ even at this stage of his in- 
dependence, by comparing it to the oil-cake given 
•to his milch cow. * 

To secure his possessionsj the frontier forts on 
the eastern side, w'hich 'he had jiist completed, were 
well calculated to I’epel the iiirbads of Ghatgay and 
Nimbalkurj- and in order to guard the coast against 
the attacks or descents of the Seedee, he left Anna- 
jee Dutto, the Punt Suchew, with strong garrisons 
and a large body of disposeable infantry. His forts 
between Kallian and Ponda) were very numerous ; 
and no place could be attacked without being speed- 
ily supported from various quarters. The parti- 
cular care of this tract was thus made over to the 
Suchew, but he was directed to assist the Peishwa, 
Moro Punt, to whom Sivajee delegated the chief 
management during his absence; this division of 
power, however, created an unconquerablejealousy 
between these ministers. 

• At the close of the year 1 676, Sivajee set out at 
the head of thirty thousand horse, and forty thousand 
infantry, towai'ds Golcondah. Carefully ab- 
leil staining from plunder, his march was con- 
ducted with the greatest regularity. Prillhad 
* Maliratta MSS. ' 
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Piinl, the son of the Nyadcish Piirdhan, was sent 
forward to announce his approach, which, althongli 
known to Mahdhuna Punt, occasioned astonishment 
and alarm at Hyderabad. Mahdhuna I’unt came 
out some distance to meet fSivajee, and the day 
after liis arrival at Golcondah, lie had an interview 
with Kootul) Shah, which lasted for several hours; 
many consultations followed, and Sivajee had the 
address to persuade the king, that an alliance be- 
tween them was not onlv necessary but natural. * 

• * 

No authentic record of the jiarticulars of the 
secret comjiact which was entered into has been 
jireserved by the Mahrattas; but ibe purport seems 
to have been, a division of such parts of Sivajee’s 
conc|Ucsls as had not belonged to his father, Shah- 
jee, and a treaty ofiensivc and defensive against 
the Moghuls and their allies, t AVith the usual bur- 
lesque advanl.agcs, which a jiowcr not consulted 
commonly obtains by such alliances of its neigh- 
bours, Beejajioor was to be admitted to all the 
benefits of this agreement, ader its possessions in 
the Carnatic had been reduced and divided between 
Sivaice and Kootub Shah, on condition of dismiss- 
ing Abdool Khurcem from the regency, and receiv- 
ince the brother of ^lahdhuna Punt in his stead, t 
'What further inducement may have been held out, 
or whether the ambition or .avarice of Mahdluina 
Punt may have been more treacherously excited. 

One of the Mnhrntta MS. contains a curious dissertation 
tending to prove Golcondah the natural all}% and Beejapoor 
and the Moghuls, the natural enemies of Sivajee 
f Mahratta MSS. Beejapoor MS. 

X Beejapoor MSS. 

T 3 
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cannot be discovered ; but Sivajee suceeded in ob^ 
taining a considerable supply of money; and what 
he most wanted, a train of artillery with its equip- 
ments. It is probable that he dispensed with all 
other reinforcements; aiid the necessity of keeping 
the whole of the troops of Kootub Shah for the 
defence of the kingdom, was an opinion likely to 
arise of itself, without being suggested by Sivajeei 
' After a month spent at Hyderabad, Sivajee, hav- 
ing concluded his arrangements, marched due 
South, and crossed the Kistna at the Neorootey 
Siingum, twenty-five miles below Kurnoul, 
March, about the month of March. Whilst his troops 
advanced slowly by the route of Kuddapah, 
Sivajee, with a body of cavalry, struck off to the 
eastward for the purpose of visiting the temple of 
Piirwuttum* ; where he performed many penances* 
At last he was worked up into such a state of en- 
thusiasm ^ to draw his sword for the purpose of 
Sacrificing himself to the Deity, when it is pretend- 
ed he was saved by the direct interposition of the 
goddess Bhowanee; by whose inspiration Sivajee, 
on this occasion, uttered one of his many prophe- 
cies ; and whilst the Deity, through him, declared 
the necessity of his yet remaining to perforin many 
great services for the Hindoo faith, she announced 
the splendid conquests that were to be immediately 
achieved in the Carnatic. + 

After passing twelve days in this extravagant 
manner, Sivajee followed his army, which descend- 
ed into the Carnatic Payeen i&haut by the Damul- 

* Called by the Mahrattas Sree Sheyl Mullik Arjoon. 

f Maliratta MSS. 
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cherry* pass; and as he. had a double object in 
view, he lc/( the heavy part of his army to come 
oil hy easy sla"c.s, whilst he pushed on with the 
cavalry and a body of his Mawulces. Jle ])asscd 
Madras in the first week of May f, and arriving in 
the neitrhbmirhood of Ginjce, then belonging to 
Ile(jaj)(»or, he ohtained possession of it from the 
sonsof Amher Khan, named Hoop Khan, and Na- 
zir Mohnmmnd, according to a jircvious agreement 
through Hngonalh Xarrain. 1 Uamajec Nulgay, 
one of' his Mawnlee commanders, was appointed 
Ilavihlar of the place, and the same regulations as 
those estahlishcd in his forts in j\Iaharashtra, were 
now, at a distance of six hundred miles, commenced 
in Drawed ; and Wittul I’eeldeo Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependant districts, was di- 
recteil, in like manner, to introduce his revenue 
system. 

An oflicer of the llecjapoor government, named 
Slier Khan, in charge of the district of Trinamul- 
lee, made an eflbrt to ojijiose Sivajec at the head 
of five thousand liorsc ; but he was quickly sur- 
rounded, made jirisoncr, and his horses seized, 
according to the custom of ^laliratta victors. 
•Suntajec, the half brother of Sivajec, Inid joined 
him before this afl’air, and very soon showed that he 
inherited a jiorlion of the family spirit and ability. 

In the meantime, the remaining part of tlie army 

* Colonel Wilks. The ATnhrnttn mnnuscripts call the pass 
WinkiUriimungurcei but I conclude it is the same. 

t Wilks. 

J I here follow my own MSS. although Colonel Wilks has 
adopted u different nccount. 

T 4 
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cannot be discovered ; but Sivajee suceeded in ob- 
taining a considerable supply of money; and what 
he most wanted, a train of artillery with its equip- 
ments. It is probable that he dispensed with all 
other reinforcements; and the necessity of keeping 
the whole of the troops of Kootub Shah for the 
defence of the kingdom, was an opinion likely to 
arise of itself, without being suggested by Sivajee. 

After a month spent at Plyderabad, Sivajee, hav- 
ing concluded his arrangements, marched due 
south, and crossed the Kistna at the Neorootey 
Sungum, twenty-five miles below Kurnoul, 
March, about the month of March. ^^Hiilst his troops 
advanced slowly by the route of Kuddapah, 
Sivajee, with a body of cavalry, struck off to the 
eastward for the purpose of visiting the temple of 
Purwuttum* , where he performed many penances. 
At last he was worked up into such a state of en- 
thusiasm as to draw his sword for the purpose of 
sacrificing himself to the Deity, when it is pretend- 
ed he was saved by the direct interposition of the 
goddess lihowanee, by whose inspiration Sivajee, 
on this occasion, uttered one of his many prophe- 
cies ; and whilst the Deity, through him, declared 
the necessity of his yet remaining to perform many 
great services for the Hindoo faith, she announced 
the splendid conquests that were to be immediately 
achieved in the Carnatic, t 

After passing twelve days in this extravagant 
.manner, Sivajee followed his army, which descend- 
ed into the Carnatic Paycen Ghaut by the Damul- 

• Called bj' tlic Mahraltas Srcc Shcyl Miillik Arjoon. 
t Mahralta MSS. 
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cherry* pass; and as he had a double object in 
view, he left, the heavy part of his army to come 
on. by easy stages, whilst he ]nishcd on with the 
cavalry and a body of his Mawulees. lie passed 
i\radras in the first week of ^lay t> and arriving in 
the neighbourhood of Ginjee, then belonging to 
llccjajioor, he obtained possession of’ it from the 
sonsof’Amher Khan, named Kooj) Khan, and Na- 
zir i\IoInnnmnd, according to a previous agreement 
throngli Rugonath Narrain. j Ramajee Nulgay, 
one of’ his ^lawnlcc commanders, was ajipointed 
llavildar of the place, and the same regulations as 
those established in his forts in I\Ialiarashtra, were 
now, at a distance of six hundred miles, commenced 
iiiDrawcd; and Wittnl Pecldco Garoodkur, with 
the general care of the dependant districts, was di- 
rected, in like manner, to introduce ..liis revenue 
svstem. 

An officer of the Reejapoor government, named 
Shcr Khan, in charge of the district of Trinamul- 
lec, made an efi’ort to oppose Sivajec at the head 
of five thousand horse ; but he was quickly sur- 
rounded, inadc prisoner, and his horses seized, 
according tp the custom of Mahratta victors. 
Suntajee, the half brother of Sivajec, had joined 
;him before this afl’air, and very soon showed that hp 
inherited a portion of the family spirit and ability. 

In the meantime, the rcinaining part of tiic army 

* Colonel Wilks. The Mnhrnttn mnnuscripts call the pass 
Winkutrumungurce, but I concluile it is the same. 

t Wilks. 

j I hero follow my own MSS. although Colonel Wilks 1ms 
adopted a diflerent account. 

T i- 
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\vhicli Sivajee had purposely left in the rear, had 
invested the strong fortress of Vellore. The siege 
was conducted by a Bramin, named Neerhurry 
Bullal. He erected his principal batteries on two 
adjacent hills, which he named Saujra and Gojura.; 
and after a siege of some duration, the detail of 
which is very imperfectly given in tlie Mahratta 
manuscripts, the fort surrendered * about the latter 
end of September. 

During the siege of Vellore, Sivajee had been 
endeavouring to effect his designs on Tanjore, and 
had induced his brother to meet him at Trivadey, 
for tlie purpose of discussing his claim to share in 
their father’s property. Venkajee, apprized of his 
designs, would, in the first instance, have resisted 
by force; but the Naik of Madura, who had 
agreed to assist him, was detached from the alli- 
ance by the address of Rugonath Narrain, and 
Venkajee adopted the alternative of visiting his 
brother. Sivajee received him with many profes- 
sions of regard ; but he could not persuade liim to 
give up half the property. Whilst the one urged 
his claim, the other obstinately denied it. Sivajee, 
at first thought of making him prisoner, and com- 
pelling him to give up the half of Tanjore, of the 
Jagheer districts, and of the money and jewels ; 
but on further consideration, according to the 
words of his own letter, as Venkajee had come of 
liis own accord to visit him, such a measure appear- 
ed to be “ inconsistent with his own ciiaracter as 

* In the Beejapoor MSS. of Abou Hoosscin Qazee, it is 
asserted that Abdoollah Khan, the governor, gave It up for a 
bribe of 50,000 pagodas. 
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a brotlier and a prince he therefore permitted 
him to return to Tanjore. To keep open the door 
of accommodation ; though at the same time he 
had determined to seize u))on the otlier districts, 
Sivajee sent messengers to Venkajee, to endeavour 
to jircvail upon liim to give up half of Tanjore, 
Arnee, one or two of the forts, and to make an 
equal division without any quarrel ; desiring his 
brother to recollect that it was not mere territory 
he desired, of that he jiosscssed and could bestow 
abundance, but liis inheritance (xcti/ini'), he was 
bound in honor not to renounce. 

After the interview at Trivadey, Sivajee came 
to A^cllore, which had surrendered jircvious to his 
arrival. Carnal.icgurli, and two other forts *, were 
reduced immediately after, and Vedo Bhaskur, a 
Bramin who had been in charge of Arnee since the 
time of Shahjee, brought the keys of the fort, and 
tendered his services to Sivajee, by whom he was 
confirmed in his command, and his two sons taken 
into the service. The .Tagheer districts of Shahjee, 
consisting of Kolhar, Bangalore, Ouscotta, Bal- 
apoor, and Sera, were all taken possession of by 
Sivajee, before the beginning of the ensuing year j 
and his horse either levied contributions under the 
nameof chouth andsurdeshmookhee, or, where re- 
fused, plundered the whole Carnatic, subject to the 
kingdom of Beejapoor. 

The truce, which Khan Jehan Buhadur had en- 
tered into with Sivajee, was not ajiproved of by 
Aurungzebe j and Dilere Khan having submitted 

* Culled in ilic Mahruttu MSS. Jugdcogiirh and Muliarajgurli. 
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a proposal for invading GolOpndah, assisted bjr 
Abdool Khureem, and’the troops of Beejapoor, on 
the plan suited to the emperor’s system of exhaust-r 
ing the Deccan states, Khan Jehan was recalled, 
and Dilere Khan ordered to carry his proposals into 
effect, 

. The excuse for this combined attack on. the part 
of Dilere Khan and Abdool Khureem, was the al- 
liance which Kootub Sliah had entered into with 
Sivajee. But Mahdhuna Punt had foreseen the 
coming storm ; the invaders were met by an over-r 
whelming force, and were soon compelled to re^ 
treat. The troops of Beejapoor had suffered great 
privation ; numbers deserted in consequence, and 
those that remained were so disorderly and claiUr 
orous for want of pay, that it was impossible to lead 
them against the enemy. * To add to the general 
distress, Abdool Khureem was taken ill, and his 
life being despaired ofi Dilere Khan attempted to 
reconcile the factions, and it was agreed, that, 
Musaood Khan, an Abyssinian, son-in-law of Seedee 
Johur, and Jagheerdar of Adonee t, should event- 
ually succeed to the regency. Abdool Khureeip 
died in January, 1678, and Musaood Khan 
■ 1^7^. appointed his. successor- accordingly. 

His personal property was the principal 
motive for choosing Musaood Khan, especially as 
he promised to pay the debts of Dilere Khan, as 
well as the arrears due to the troops. | He also 

* Scott’s.Deccan. 

•|- He obtained his wealth by the favor of Einayat Oolla, a 
rich 'man, and Jagheerdar of Adonco, who made him his heir. 

• t 
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bound himself to fulfil the '‘agreement made by 
•Khowaus Khan, to preserve peace and order, to 
have no sort of communication with Sivajee, to 
abide by the advice of Dilere Khan on all occa- 
sions, and to send Padshah Beehee to the Moghul 
camp. Musaood Khan paid a part of the arrears 
diie to the infantry ; but after returning to Beej- 
apoor, he would neither pay nor retain a great 
portion of the cavalry. Large bodies were let loose 
upon the country in consequence ; some were en- 
tertained by Moro Punt in Sivajee*s service, and 
others joined the Moghuls. * A gloomy discon- 
tent prevailed at Beejapoor ; but on the regent’s 
afterwards promising not to give the king’s sister 
to the Moghuls, he acquired considerable popu- 
larity. 

])ilere Khan, after the agreement with Musaood 
Khali was concluded, immediately marched to- 
wards Pairgaom ^ and Sivajee, on learning the state 
of affairs, began his march from the Carnatic. He 
appointed his half-brother Suntajee to the charge 
of Ginjee, and its dependancies, and associated 
him with Riigonath Narrain and Humbeer Rao 
Senaputtee, in the general management of his 
affairs in the Carnatic. 

> As Sivajee had given up no part of his late ac- 
quisitions, the king of Golcondah probably by this 
time perceived that he had been duped by him ; 
but a friendly intercourse existed after Sivajee’s 
return to Raigurh. ‘ ; 

When Sivajee’s troops arrived in tlie neighbour- 


*■ Beejapoor MSS. 
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dwells much on the necessity of union, and the 
proprieW of peace; which last he now proposes 
to grant, on receiving the whole of their father’s 
territorial ])osscssions in the Carnatic, for which he 
promises, either to allow his brother an equivalent 
in the Panalla districts, or to obtoin a grant of ter- 
ritory from his ally Kootub Shah in some other part 
of the country, equal to three lacks of pagodas 
annually. 

^'"cnkaicc, on rccci])t of this letter, requested an 
interview with llugonath Narrain ; but the latter 
replied that he was now in the service ofhis majesty 
Sivajee, but should bo Jiappy to attend, upon re- 
ceiving orders to that eflect. This permission 
having been obUuned, llugonath Narrain brought 
about an accommodation. • Venkajee agreed to pay 
down a considerable sum of money, to divide their 
lather’s jewels, and to share the revenue of the 
territory with his brother. On these conditions, 
Sivajee allowed him to retain Tanjore, and restored 
the .Taghcer districts. 

O 

Whilst Sivajee remained near Toorgul, a body 
of horse, belonging to Ghatgay and Nimbalkur, 
appeared in tlie Panalla district, laid waste the 
country, and retired plundering towards Kurar. 
A detachment from Sivajee’s army, under Neelajee 
Katkur overtook them at Koorlee, attacked and 
dispersed them ; recovering much valuableproperty, 
which, as it belonged to his own subjects, Sivajee 
scrupulously restored. 

Jenardin Punt being threatened by a body of 
horse belonging to Beejapoor, Sivajee sent back 
a ])art of his troops to reinforce him, whilst ho 
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himselfi attended by a small escort, reached Rai- 
gurh before the commencement of the south-west 
monsoon, after an absence of eighteen months. 

Humbeer Rao, on the conclusion of the agree- 
ment withVenkajee, marched towards Maharashtra 
with all expedition, and Jenardin Punt, apprized 
of his approach, concerted a combined attack on 
the Beejapoor troops in the Dooab * ; which com- 
pletely succeeded: five hundred horses, five ele- 
phants, and the commander of the party were 
•taken. The whole of the tract between the Toong- 
buddra and the Kistna was overrun, and the re- 
fractory Deshmookhs in the. neighbourhood of 
Kopaul and Beliary, wlio had for some time re- 
fused all payments to the government of Beejapoor, 
were compelled to submit to the troops of Sivajee.t 
The reduced state of Beejapoor, its want of cavalry, 
and the swelling of the rivers from the rains, pre- 
vented Musaood Khan from making an efibrt to 
recover these valuable districts. 

During Sivajee’s absence, Moro Trimmul, the 
Peishwa, provided for the security of the territory 
with his usual activity and ability. The war with 
tlie Seedees, who were reinforced every season 
by the Moghul fleet from Surat, continued to be 
waged with rancorous enmity.. Descents upon the 
Mahratta coast, actions with vessels on both sides, 
attempts to burn the Seedee’s fleet, and a slow but 
lasting cannonade on Jinjeera, was the manner in 


* The tract between the Kistna and the Toongbuddra is 
lierc meant. 

f Original letter .from Sivajee to Venkajee. 
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which the warfare .was maintained.* The only 
event which it seems requisite to particularize, was 
the supercession of Seedee Sumbhole, by Seedee 
JCassim, in consequence of an order from the em- 
peror. , The title conferred on the new chief, who 
is admitted by the Mahrattas to have been an ex- 
cellent officer, was Yakoot Khan, the same as that 
of his , predecessor. 

. It was probably in. consequence of the truce be- 
tween the. Moghuls and Beejapoor, thatMoro Punt 
-was induced to entertain numbers .of the discharged 
cavalry of Beejapoor, being apprehensive that 
Dilere Khan meditated hostilities on his return to 
Pairgaomj but Aurungzebe was displeased with 
the adjustment which Dilere Khan had made, and 
informed him that he ought to have effected a more 
complete arrangement by providing for the nobility, 
paying the arrears of the troops, and taking the 
government under the imperial protection j. he, 
-therefore, commanded him to endeavour to amend 
his error whilst it was yet reparable, to pay the 
arrears of the cavalry, and to draw over as many 
of. the officers as he could.t Sultan Mauzum was 
again appointed to the government of the Deccan ; 
but the command of the army in the field remained 
with Dilere Khan. The Afghan party in Bee- 
japoor were easily detached j but many of those 

* All these affairs have been patiently and minutely detailed 
by Mr. Orme, and are interesting, because connected with the 
early history of one of our Indian Presidencies. Bombay was 
frequently involved in the broils of its neighbours, and some- 
times exposed to tlie insolence of both parties. 

f Beejapoo.r MSS. and Scott’s .Deccan. 
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who were violently factious, altliougli averse to the 
existing authority, had still a greater dislike to the 
Moghuls. The envoy .formally demanded Padshah 
Beebee as the only means of averting an immediate 
siege. Musaood Klian refused compliance. One 
of the factions, headed by Syiid Mukhtoom, and 
instigated by Mullik Berkhordar, assembled in 
arms to enforce the request, at a time when the 
regent was unprepared ; but a battle in the midst 
of the city, was prevented by the king’s sister, who 
herself repaired to the spot, and declared her in- 
tention of proceeding to the Moghul camp ; vainly 
but generousl}^ imagining that, by this sacrifice, her 
brother and his kingdom might be saved. * The 
Mahometan inhabitants of Beejapoor, who yet 
remain, revert with fond garrulity to this anecdote, 
and to many traditionary legends of their last and 
favourite princess. 

Padshah Beebee reached Dilere Khan’s camp 
when the Moghuls were advancing to invest the 
city j a fit escort was furnished to conduct her to 
Aurungabad, but the Imperial army prosecuted 
its march. Musaood Khan, in this dilemma, 
1^79. sought assistance from Sivajee, who agreed 
to attack Dilere Khan, or effect a diversion 
in favour of tlie besieged. For this purpose Si- 
vajee assembled a large body of cavalry at Panalla, 
and marched towards Beejapoor j but finding the 
besiegers strong, and not choosing to encounter 
the Patans, of whom a large portion of Dilere 
Khan’s army was composed, he only made a show 


* Beejapoor MSS, 
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of attacking! advanced slowly imtirwithin twenty- • 
four miles of the camp, when he turned off to the 
northward, rapidly crossed the Beema, and at- 
tacked the Moghul possessions, literally' with fire 
and sword, leaving the inhabitants houseless, and 
the villages in ashes. Dilere Khan did not relin- 
quish the siege, and Sivajee continued his depred- 
ations from the Beema to the Godavei^'. He 
crossed the latter river, attacked Jaulna, and, al- 
though Sultan Mauzum was at Aurungabad, plun- 
dered the town leisurely for three days, pointing 
out, as was his custom on such occasions, the par- 
ticular houses and spots where money and valuables 
were secreted. Nothing escaped him, and no place 
was a sanctuary ; the residence of the peers, or 
^lahomedan saints, whicli Sivajee had hitherto 
hold sacred, were on this occasion pillaged. • The 
laden booty was a certain signal that Sivajee would 
take some route towards llaigurh, and a body of 
ten thousand horse having been collected, by the 
prince’s orders, from various parts, under llun- 
must Khan, pursued, overtook, and attacked Si- 
vajee near Sungumnere on his route to Putta. A 
part of his troops were thrown into confusion, 
owing principally to the impetuosity of Suntajee 
Ghorepuray; Seedojec Nimbalkur, an officer of 
distinction was killed t; but Sivajee led a desperate 
charget, and by great personal exertion, retrieved 

* Sivnjee’s death is said to have Iiappened in consequence. 
Khafee Khan, who has adopted the story, is seldom so injudicious. 

f IMahratta ^ISS. 

J This part of the account is confirmed by Sivnjee’s letters to 
his brother, where he savs, “ it was a time proper to disregard 
life.” 
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' th6 day. The Moghul' troops were broken, and he 
continued his route ; but he had not proceeded far 
when we was again attacked by the Moghuls, who 
had been joined by a large reinforcement under Kis- 
hen Sing, one of the grandsons of Mirza Raja Jey 
Sing. This division cut him off from the pass to 
which he was marching, and Sivajee’s army was 
unable to contend with such an accumulated force. 
But the superior intelligence of one of his Jasooses *, 
or guides, saved Sivajee in this emergency. He 
conducted him across the hills by a pass unknown 
to the Moghuls, by which he gained several hours* 
march in advance and safely reached Putta.t The 
Moghul troops returned to Aurungabad, and Si- 
vajee judged the opportunity, favourable for pos- 
sessing himself of the whole of the forts near 
Putta, twenty-seven in number; for which pur- 
pose he ordered a body of infantry to join Moro 
Punt from the Concan, in order to reduce as many' 
of them as possible; and a large detachment of 
cavalry was likewise placed at the Peishwa*s dis- 
posal. 

Sivajee remained at Putta until he received an 
express from Musaood Khan, entreating him to 
return southward, and make an effort to relieve 
the city : “ that Dilere Khan had run his approaches 

* Jasoos literally means, and is, professionally, a spy, but 
they are employed in all Deccan armies as guides, messengers, 
and letter carriers. 

■j- Mahratta MSS. Sivajee himself takes no notice of this 
flight, but, by tlie mere name of Wisramgurh, or the place of 
rest, which he then gave the fort, there is circumstantial evi- 
dence of his having been hard pressed, when repose was so ne- 
cessary. 
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close to tlic walls, and that nothing biit prompt 
exertion could save them.*** Sivajec again set off 
for Bcejapoor, when news reached him that his 
son Siinibhajce had fled and joined Dilere Khan. 
He directed his army to pursue their route under 
Hnmbcer llao, whilst he himself retired to Pa- 
nalla to devise means of bringing back Sumbhajee. 

The conduct of his eldest son had for some time 
been a source of grief and vexation to Sivajee ; 
and in consequence of Snmbhajce’s attempting to 
violate the person of the wife of a Bramin, his 
father, for a lime, confined him in Panalla, and 
placed a strict watch over him after he was re- 
leased. Sumbhajee, impatient under this control 
took advantage of his lather’s absence, and de- 
serted to Dilere Khanf, by whom he was received 
with great distinction, t 

Dilere Khan sent accounts of this event to flie 
emperor, and proposed, as the Mahrattas were 
becoming so very jiowerfiil, to set up Sumbhajee 
at the head of a party, in opposition to his father, 
in order to divide their interests, and facilitate the 
capture of the forts. But this scheme, although 
it appeared to Dilere Klian similar to what was 
then carried on against Beejapoor and Golcondah, 
was disapproved by the emperor, as it would ul- 
timately conduce to strengthen predatory power ; 
and it is remarkable tliat this reason, than which 
none could be more just at that period, should be 

* Original letter from Sivnjec, who quotes the words of 
Musnood Khnn. 

f Mahratta MSS. 

f Scott's Deccan, 
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recorded by a Mahratta biographer of Sivajee. * 
Although it rests on no other authority, we cannot 
biit remark, that had such an opinion guided Au- 
rungzebe’s measures at an earlier period, and the 
view been a little more extended, so as to have 
preserved the other Mahomedan states froni be- 
coming first a prey, and then an accession of 
strength to the Mahrattas, the policy of this em- 
peror might have met its meed of praise, with far 
more justice than we can discover in those eulo- 
^es which have been frequently bestowed upon it. 

But before sufficient time had dapsed to obtain 
a reply from court, Dilere Khan, intent on his 
own scheme, took measures for carrying it into 
effect He sent a detachment of his army from 
before Beejapoor, accompanied by Sumbhajee, as 
Raja of the Mahrattas, to lay siege to Bhopaul- 
gurh, the extreme outpost of Sivajee’s possessions 
to the eastward, which was taken. 

Humbeer Rao, detached by Sivajee towards 
Beejapoor, fell in with eight or nine thousand ca- 
valry, under Runmust Khan, the same officer 
lately sent by Sultan Mauzum against Sivajee; 
and he again sustained a severe defeat. 

Moro Punt took ^hoont and Nahawagurh, both 
forts of great strength, dispersed his army all over 
Candeish, which was plundered and laid waste. 
Humbeer Rao hovered about the camp of Dilere 
Khan; -whilst the besieged, encouraged by Mu- 
saood Khan, continued a most resolute defence. 
Dilere Khan pressed the siege, but personal ex- 


* Kistnajcc Anund Subfaasud. 
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ertion could not avail when all supplies were cut 
oil’. He, at last, was compelled to abandon all hope 
of reducing the place ; and at the end of the rains 
attacked the open country, plundered Hutnee, 
crossed the Kistna as soon as fordable, divided the 
troops, and was laying waste the Carnatic, when 
Jenardin Punt, with six thousand horse attacked 
the party commanded by Dilerc Khan in person, 
completely defeated him, intercepted his parties, 
cut several of them to pieces, and compelled him 
to retreat. 

By this time orders had arrived from the em- 
peror recalling Sultan ^lauzum, disapproving of 
DilcMC Khan’s measures, and reinstating Khan 
Jehan in command of the army, and in the go- 
vernment of the Deccan. Sumbhajee was ordered 
to be sent prisoner to Delhi ; but Dilere Khan, 
who had permitted Sivajee’s emissaries to have 
access to him, now connived at his escape ; and, 
although Sivajee was reconciled to him, he confined 
him in the fort of Panalla until he should give 
proofs of amendment. 

Sivajee, as the price of his alliance with 

1680 . Beejapoor, required the cession of the tract 
around Kopaul and Bellary j also, the ces- 
sion of all claims to sovereignty on the conquered 
territory in Drawed, the principality of Tanjore, 
and the Jaghcer districts of Shahjee. These con- 
ditions being complied with, Sivajee went to the 
neighbourhood of the city of Beejapoor, where 
he had an interview and a secret consultation with 
Musaood Khan. 

Tlie supremacy granted to Sivajee was considered 

u 3 
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by Venkajee as a death-blow to his independence j 
he was already not only subjected to . the inter- 
ference of Rugonath Punt, but Sivajee, on pre- 
tence of assisting him with fit agents, took a large 
share of the management into his own hands. Ven- 
kajee, impatient of control, appears to have been 
so greatly mortified, that he resigned himself to 
melancholy, neglected his affairs, omitted even 
the usual care of his person, and the observances 
enjoined by his religion ; he became careless and 
abstracted from all worldly affairs, and assumed 
the conduct rather of a devotee than of an active 
chie^ such as he had hitherto shown himself. On 
this occasion Sivajee addressed a letter to him full 
of energy and good sense. This letter was amongst 
the last* that Sivajee ever dictated; he was taken 

* As the leUer alluded to, is neither very long nor prolix, 
^vhich precludes the insertion of the others, a translation is sub- 
joined as nearly literal as can be understood. 

■ “ Sivajee to Venkajee." 

After compliments. “ Many days have elapsed without my 
receiving any letter from you ; and in consequence, I am not in 
comfort. Bagoo Punt has now written, that you, having placed 
melancholy and gloom before yourself, do not take care of 
your person, or in any way attend to. yourself as formerly ; nor 
do you keep up any great days or religious festivals. Yoim troops 
are inactive, and you have no mind to employ yourself on state 
•afiairs. You have become a Byragee, and think of nothing but 
to sit in some place accounted holy, and let time wear away. 
In this manner, much has been written to me, and such an ac- 
count of you has given me great concern. I am - surprized, 
when I reflect, that you have our father's example before you — 
how did he encounter and surmount all difliculties, perform 
great actions, escape all dangers by his spirit and resolution, 
.and acquire a renown which he maintained to the last? — All he 
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ill at Raipurli, ocrasioncd by jjainful swelling in Ins 
knee-joint, which hecanu; gratlnally worse, and 
at last threw him into a high lever, which, on the 
seventh day fnnn its eonnneneement, terminated 
his existence, on the 5th day of April, lOSO, in 
the 5.S‘d year of Ins age. 

.Stteh w.is the end of .Siv.ajee. We have p.assed 
over some details in his warfare with the Seedecs, 
which may ie<jnire retrospective notice, and have 

iliil, h well to you. You rnjoyed IiU fociriVt you Iincl 

t*\c ry ojiportuuiiy of profninp by hh uif-tlom uml nbility. liven 
I rnyrrlf, .v vnnlilrd nu?, h.avf protected luyfclf; 

ond you nbo Know* nnd bnvc ^ccn, bow I b.ive c.'^labliFbcd n 
Linf:doiti. U it then for you, in the very inuUt of opportunity, 
to renounce :dl worldly afTair^, nnd turn Hynapec — to pivc lip 
your nsTair.s to prnon.^ wbo will devour your e<lote— to min your 
property, ntjd injure your bodily bealtb ? What kind of wi<dom 
U tbi% n!id nhnt uill it end in? I nni to yon n^ your bend and 
prolcciicui : from me you have nolbiof: to dread, (live up 
tberefote all tlib, nnd do not become a Hymj:ee. 'Hirow off 
despondency, hpmd your dnVN properly: nttend to fa^ts'!, feasts, 
and ciiMiunary u*^aj:es uud attend to your perstm.nl comforts. 
I^>ol: to ibe cmjdoyineni of your people, the discipline of your 
army, mul turn your attention to affairs of moment. Make your 
men do tlieir duty ; njiply their services properly in your ipiar- 
ler, and fjain fame and renown. Wliai a comfort nnd liappiness 
it will be to me to bear the praise and fame of mv younger 
Itroiher. Uugonalb Pundit is near yon, he is no stranger to you, 
coii'^idl him on what i< most ndviseahle to he done, and he will 
cciu*>;der you in the same light a^ myself. I have placed every 
confidence iu him-— do you the same ; Iiold together for )'our 
mutual support, and you will ac(|uire celebrity and fame. Above 
all things be not slothful; do not allow opportunity to slip 
jiast without receiving some returns from your army. This is 
the lime for performing great actions. Old age is the season 
for turning Hyragee. Arouse! liesiir yourself. Let me see 
what you cun do. Why should I write more, you arc wite.” 

l- I 
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life, his manners were remarkably pleasing, and 
his address winning ; he was apparently frank, but 
seldom familiar ; passionate in his disposition, but 
kind to his dependants and relations. He was a 
man of small stature, and of an active rather than 
strong make j his countenance was handsome and 
intelligent j he had very long arms in proportion 
to his size, which is reckoned a beauty' among Mah- 
rattas. * The sword t which he constantly used, 
and which he named after the goddess Bhowance, 
is still preserved by tlie Baja of Satara with the 
utmost veneration, and has all the honours of an 
idol paid to it, 

^ Mahratto MSS., and tradition among his descendants^ and 
the descendants of ids ministers and domestics. 

In the All Namu, Nusscrut satirizes the big feet and long 
arms of the Mahrattas. There is no likeness of Sivajee pre* 
served ether at Kolapoor or Satara ; and none of the Europeans 
' who saw him, have recorded any description of his person. His 
body was burnt at Raigurh, where there was atomb erected over 
the collected ashes. There is a building in the fort of Malwan, 
which is considered as his cenotaph. The origin of this building, 
however, is as old as tlie fort when first erected by Sivajee, who 
placed Poojarees or persons to observe certain forms of wor- 
ship, during which, “ the sea should not encroach on the walls, 
npr should an enemy prevail.” Sumbhajee made son>e addi- 
tions to this establishment; and Raja Ram, afler the fall of 
Raigurh made it the cenotaphi or rather the place of epmemmor- 
ation of Sivajee. The Bramins in charge, still enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the original endowment, and have made several ad- 
ditions, with a view of imposing on the credulity of the vulgar, 
who repair with pifisrings to the shrine. Tliey have an effigy, 
apd the real /5\yord of -Sivajee, whose body^ by their acepup^, 
lies buried there. 

f Sivajee^s sword is an excellent Genoa blade of the first 
water. Its whole history is recorded by the hereditary histo- 
rian of the family. 
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Sivajce, al llu* lime of* liis tlcatli, was in pos- 
scssi<Mi oi' lije whole nf' that part of the Conctm 
extemlin^ from (Mimlavec to Pomla ; willi ihe cx- 
replinns of (Joa, lower ('lumle, .Salsellc, ami Bas- 
sein, heloiifiitni to the Portiipncse; jinjeern in 
j>o>M>sion <il the Ahvssinians; ami the Kn^lisli 
velileimnt on llu* islaml of Bomhay, He had 
'fhanna^ in (‘at war, Anioda, atid several places 
on the etJavt, wltere he shared the districts witli 
the ni-shmoohie-. 'rite chief of Siionda acknow- 
led^vd hi** attthority ; and (he Batia ot‘ Bednore 
paiil him an animal Irilmle. ICxclusive of his pos* 
ses'-iou'' atound Beltarv and Ivopanl, his compie.sls 
in Drawed. his siipjeniacv as well as share in Tan- 
jorc, and the .laiiheer ili'tricts ijf his father in the 
Carnatic, Sivajee txrenpietl that tract of Maha- 
ra‘>htia from llie IIitridias'>ee river on (he south, 
to the Indooranee river on the north, hetween 
Poona and .loonere. '1‘he districts of .Sojia, Ba- 
ramuttee, and Indapoor, were occasionally held, 
and always claiineil by him as his paternal .la^heer; 
and the line efforts, Iniilt from 'Pattora to I^maliu, 
ilistinctly mark the honndary of his consolidated 
territory to the eastward. He, however, had a 
number of* detached jdaces. Simrnapoor, at the 
temple of* Mahdeo, was his hereilitary Mnam vil- 
lajie*, the i*orL of Parneira, near Damann, was 
rebuilt by Moro 'rrimnnil ; and his ijarrisons and 
(hannas occnjiied a prreat part of Btij^kma, and 
several strong; jilaces in Candeish ami Simt^nmnero. 
Ills jiersonal wealth was immense; ami making 


* tiiVcn by one of llw tilia((;ayi-, lo liis fmber 
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large allowance, for exaggeration in the Mahratta 
manuscripts, he had, witliout doubt, several mil- 
lions in specie*' at Raigurli. 

■ The territory and treasures, liowever, wliich Si- 
vajee acquired, were not so formidable to the Ma- 
homedans as tlie example he liad set, the system 
and habits he introduced, and the spirit lie had 
infused into a large proportion of the Mahratta 
people. 

None of his successors inherited his genius, but 
the rise and fall of empires depend on such an in- 
finite variety of circumstances, that those instru- 
ments which often appear to human foresight the 
least likely to produce a particular end, are the 
very means by which it is accomplished. 

Sivajee had four wives, Suhyee Bye, of the fii- 
mily of Nimbalkur ; Soyera Bye, of the Sirkay 
family ; Pootla Bye, of tlie family of j\Iohitey j 
and a fourth wife, . whose name and family are un- 
known. Of these, two survived him, Soyera Bye, 
and Pootla Bye ; the latter immolated lierself, but 
was burnt some weeks after her husband's corpse, 
owing to the secrecy which was observed respecting 
his death. 

Suhyee Bye, the mother of Sumbhajee, died in 
1659> two years after his birth ; Soyera Bye was 
the mother of Raja Ram, and being an artful 
woman, not only had great influence witli her lius- 

* Sivajee’s treasurj% besides rupees, contained as might have 
been expected, coins of all descriptions; Spanish dollars, Venetian 
sequins, gold mohurs of Hindoostan and Surat, and pagodas of 
the Carnatic, are. all enumerated in the lists, with many others. 
Ingots of gold and silver, cloth of gold, &c. &c. &c. 
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haml, lint a nms'ultTaUlc ascciulanry over scvornl 
oC tin* ])iiii(’ipal iniiii>'lci>, csinN’ially Annajee 
Dulto, till* I’nnt Stirhfw. Sivajee*, (hiriinr the 
la*:t (lay> of his lilV, had cNpri’Ssrd to Moro I’mit, 
Annaji‘1* Uiilto, and f>!hcrs', that in tin* event oi’ 
his <li-ath, nnieh evil was t<i he ajiprehended from 
the nns(v»ndnet of Sinnhhajee ; and these words 
Were interpreted hy Jsnyera Hye and her faction, 
as a will in lavojir of Kaja Itani, tlnai a hoy often 
years ohl. Moro 'rriinmnl I’eishwa, althongh 
Annajee nnlt«» had always been his rival, was at 
first drawn into a jilnn of administering; the govern- 
ment under a regency in the. name of Haja Ham. 
'fhe other I’nrdhans likewise acquiesced in the ar- 
rangeim nt, and measures were immediately taken 
to carry it into eflect. 

Sivajee's death was to he kept a jirofonml seercl 
until Sinnhliajee’s confmement should In: rendered 
jierl'eelly secure, 'fhe funeral ohsecpiies were per- 
t'orined jnivately hy Shahjee Hhonslay, a relation 
of the familv. A force nnder Jenardin I’nnt iSo- 
munt, whom we have seen so active in the. Car- 
natic, was (lirected to march to I’analla ; the gar- 
rison of Kaigurh was strengthened ; ten thousand 
hor.se were stationed at the neighhonring village of 
I’anehwnr; and linmheer Hao, the Senapntlee, 
was ordered with a large army to take np a position 
at Kiirar. As some time was necessary for any of 
these movements, letters were disjiatehed to Mecr- 
ajee Fnr/nnd, in charge, of Snmhhajee at Panalla, 
to apprise him of what was going f’orward. lint 
Snmbhajoe had either been informed of the event, 
or suspected his father’s death, for on the appear- 
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ince of the messenger \rith the letters, he seized 
and threatened him \dth instant death if he did 
not give up the packet. Its delivery discovered 
the whole. Heerajee Furzund fled into the Con- 
can; Sumbhajee took command of the fort, and 
was obeyed by the garrison ; but he immediately ' 
put two of the principal ofiScers to death. Not 
knowing whom to trust beyond the walls of the 
fort, he made preparations. for defending it, and 
resolved to await events. Jenardin Punt, finding 
the place in Sumbhajee’s possession, sat down to 
blockade it, and after some weeks was content to 
leave his guards at their posts, whilst he took up 
his abode in the town of Kolapoor. 

Raja Ram was placed on the throne in May, 
and the ministers began the conduct of afeirs in 
his name ; but as latent rivaliy is easily excited, 
the Peishwa and the Suchew soon became jealous 
of each other. 

Sumbhajee, in the mean tim^ having gained 
o^■er a part of Jenardin Punt’s troops, took a chosen 
band of his Mawulee garrison, proceeded through 
the Punt’s lines in the night, seized him in the 
town of Kolapoor, and carried him back to Pa- 
nalla a prisoner. Humbeer Rao Mohitey, de- 
lighted by this exploit, so worthy of the son of 
Sivajee, became immediately inclined to Sumbha- 
jee’s cause ; and Moro Punt, who had set out from 
Raigurh on the news of Jenardin Punt’s disaster, 
instead of exerting himself for the cabal, ofiered 
his services to Sumbhajee, by whom he was con- 
firmed as Peishwa, but never succeeded in gaming 
his confidence. Humbeer Rao adv’anced and naid 
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liis rcspcct-s wluMi Sunihliajet! imincdialcly quitted 
Panalla, and jiroeeodod towards Kaigurli. licforc 
his arrival the garrison had risen in his favojir, and 
confined such ns would have o)>j)osed his authority. 
Tile army at I’anchwnr came over to him in a 
body, and Sumhhajee entered Kaignrh in the end 
of .inne, HiSo. 
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CHAP. X. 

FnoM A. D. 1680, TO A. D. 1689. 

Cruelties exercised ly Sumhhajee on assuming execu- 

tion of Soyera Bye* — Inauspicious commencement of his 
reign — Unavailing attempts to drive the Seedec from the 
island f Kcnery. — Sultan Mohummud Akber seeks an asy- 
lum in Sumbhajeds territory, — Plot in favour if Baja Bam 

— Executions * — Execution of Annajee Duiio, — Moro Bunt 
imprisoned* — Bugonath Narrain Hunmintay — his spirited 
remonstrances^ and their consequences,— Sumbhajee attacks Jin- 
jeera* — Moghuls make an incursion into the Concan^ and 
arc compelled to retreat* — Assault on Jinjeera repulsed— 
seige raised* — Sumbhajee attacks the Portuguese — endeavours 
to conciliate the English, — Portuguese besiege Ponda^ and 
are compelled to retreat mth heavy loss* — Kuloosha the prime 
minister of Sumbhajee* — Decay in the institutions of Sivajee* 

— State f the army — lands over assessed* — Approach of 
Aurungzebe* — Survey of the state f the Deccan^ from the 

first year after Sumbhajee^ s accession^ up to the fall of Bceja- 
poor and Golcondah* — Extraordinary revolution amongst the » 
EngZu/i at Bombay* — Amungxchds-opcvaiiom * — Salheir is 

, surrendered* — Sxdtan Mauzum is sent to attack Sumbhajee in 
the Concan* — Imposition of the Jizeea — reflections * — Death 
of Dilere Khan* — Aurungzebe arrives at Ahmednugur — de- 
scrijjtion of his camp* — Operations of Sultan Mauzumy Hum- 
beer Baoy and Khan Jehan, — Distress (f 'Sultan Mauzum* s 
army — returns extremely reduced — operations* — Mahrattas 
plunder Baroachy and proclaim Mohummud Akber emperor* — 
Operations against Beejapoor and Golcondah* — Murder f 
Mahdhuna Punt* — Truce voitli Golcondah* — Siege and cap- 
ture of Beejapoor — description of the present state if its ruins* 

— Fall f Golcondah* — Arrangements in the conquered dis- 
tricts* —Mode in vihich the ^ Moghuls took possession <fy and 
regulated a district* Operations f the Mahrattas* — Hum^ 
beer Bao defeats Shtrzec Khaiiy hut falls in the battle* — Opex-- 
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SUMiniAJEK, 

aiwiis in the Carnatic. — P^ ojligaqj and mlccilily of S?/wi//a- 
jcc. — SnUan Mohmmnd Akhcr quits him in disgusL — 7Jc. 

‘ markable consequences i]f the laxity of discipline in Sumbha^* 
jees army. ^ State of the Hindoo population in Mahrashtra 
^Impolicy of Aurungzcbc. — Remarks on the state of the 
country^ extending^ by anticipation^ to a period of twelve years 
after the subversion of the Deccan kingdoms . — Operations of 
the Emperor* — Piracies of the English. — Sxmbhajec sur^ 
prised and made jirisoncry together with his minister — bcha- 
xuour ^execution . — Summary of his character. 

Sumuhajee’s conduct from the time of his 
HJSU ® t^catli until he entered liis capital, dis- 

covered a vigour and method the more satis- 

w 

factory irom being unexpected ; and had he taken 
ad\'antage of the general submission, and published 
a declaration of amnesty, the address and enei’gy 
he had shown would have supjjressed all recollec- 
tion of his early faults ; but the barbarity of his 
disposition was dis])layed from the moment he pass- 
ed the gate of Raigurh. Annajee Dutto was put 
in irons, thrown into prison, and his property con- 
fiscated. Raja Ram was also confined ; Soyei’a 
Bye was seized, and when brought before Sumbha- 
jee, he insulted her in the grossest manner, accused 
her of having poisoned Sivajee, loaded her with 
every epithet of abuse, and ordered her to be put 
to a cruel and lingering death. The Mahratta of- 
ficers attached to her cause were beheaded ; and one, 
particularly obnoxious, was precipitated from the 
top of the rock of Raigurh, This severity, justly 
deemed unnecessary and cruel, besides causing an 
inveterate enmity in the minds of Soycra Bye's re- 
lations, was considered a most inausjucious oem- 
mencement, and on the occasion of his being scaled 
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on the throne, in the early part of August, many un- 
favourable auguries were reported in the country.. * 
The armistice whicli Sivajee effected with the 
Moghul viceroy, Khan Jehan Buhadur, when quitt- 
ing his own ten'itory on the Carnatic expedition, 
produced no compromise witli the Abyssinians , of 
Jinjeera; a petty warfare was constantly maintain- 
ed in the Concan between the Seedee and the 
Mahrattas ; but hostilites became more rancorous 
after the accession of Sumbhajee. 

The island or rock of Henery, near the entrance 
of the harbour of Bombay, was fortified by Sivajee, 
in 1679, which being resented by the English, an 
attempt by them, in conjunction with the Seedee, 
was unsuccessfully made to dispossess him of it ; 
but Kenery, another island of the same description, 
which stands by the side of Henery, having been 
in the same surreptitious manner occupied by the 
Seedee during the ensuing season, Sumbhajee’s 
first efforts were spent in endeavouring to drive out 
the Seedee, and with no better success than had 
attended the attempt on Kenery. The English as 
little relished the occupation by the one party as 
by the other, t 

Sumbhajee, whilst his fleet and troops were 
16 S 1 . employed, proceeded to Panalla, for 
what purpose is not clearly ascertained, 
though, perhaps, it may have been to conduct some 
negotiations with the Beejapoor government. He 
remained there until recalled to Raigurh by the 
appearance of an illustrious fugitive who sought an 

* Mahratta MSS. 

f Ormc. Maliratta MSS. English Itccords. 
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asylum in liis territory. Tin's personage was Sul- 
tan Moliunnnncl Akber, tlie iburtli son of the Em- 
peror Aurnngzebe, who,, having been won over by 
the Rajpoots, consented to head a rebellion against 
his fjither, but the scheme was frustrated by the 
emperor’s address, and the ])rince fled towards Sum- 
bhajee’s country, which he was fortunate enough to 
reach, though he was hotly j)ursued, and the 
strictest orders issued, to all the im])erial oflicers 
of the districts in his route, to intercept him. • 
Sumbhajee sent an officer to welcome his arrival, 
appointed the village of Dodsay for his residence, 
the name of which, in compliment to hisgiicsf, was 
changed to Padshapoor j but some afiiiir, ofw/u'c/i 
Mahratta manuscripts take no notice, deiained In’m 
at Panalla, and prevented his visiting the princr on 
his first arrival. In the meantime the rcftlc.<^ fac- 
tion of Annajce Dutto, in order to fhnvard lljcir 
own views, and procure his enlargcjiienf. f<’ak ad- 
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the whole of the Sirkay family in the Concan, 
whose mptive was revenge for tlie death of Soyera 
Bye. Ballajee Aujee Chilnees, a man of the Pnrb- 
lioo cast wlio had stood high in Sivajee’s favour *, 
and had been employed by Sumbhajee himself, on 
a confidential mission to Bombay, was accused of 
being a principal instigator in the meditated treach- 
ery. This person, together with his eldest son, one 
of his relations named Samjee Aujee, Heerajee Fur- 
zund, such of the Sirkays as could be apprehended, 
and lastly Annajee Dutto himselfi were at once led 
out to execution, tied to the feet of elephants, and 
trampled to death. The principal members of the 
Sirkay family fled in consternation, and several of 
them entered the Moghul service. Sumbhajee’s 
severity, even if just towards Ballajee Aujee, ■which 
is doubtful, was extremely impolitic in regard to 
Annajee Dutto. To put a Bramin to death is al- 
ways looked upon with horror, and the fate of the 
gallant Punt Suchew, who had performed such im- 
portant services during the rise of Sivajee, was 
viewed, by every one capable of appreciating his 
worth, as a violent and harsh measure, calculated 
rather to create fear and dissension, than to insure 
obedience and unanimity. 

Of this number was Moro Punt Pingley, Pei- 
shwa, who, as his jealousy was extinct in his rival’s 
death, did not fail to inveigh with honest boldness, 

• By an original Sunnud, it appears that Sivajee had offered 
to make liirn one of the Purdhans, w'hicli he declined accepting. 
The reader will recognise, in Ballajee Aujee, the person in 
whose hand* writing man}" of those papers are preserved, to 
which this history is much indebted. 
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against tlie impiety and impolicy of his' execution. 
A Kanoja Bramin from Hindostan, named Kuloo- 
sha, who had by some means insinuated himself into 
Sumbhajee’s favour, and who was the secret adviser 
of his actions, recommended the imprisonment of 
Moro Punt. The Peishwa was accordingly thrown 
into confinement, and Sumbhajee with the aid of 
this inexperienced manj equally presumptuous with 
himselfi undertook the conduct of all state affairs. 

' Ramdass Swamy, the friend and spiritual director 
of Sivajee, whose life and conduct seem to have 
merited the universal encomims of his countrymen> 
a few days previous to his death, wrote Sumbhajee 
an excellent and judicious letter, advising him for 
the future rather than upbraiding him for the 
past, and pointing out the example of his father, 
yet carefully abstaining from personal comparison. 

About the same time Rugonath Narrain Hun- 
wuntay undertook a journey from the Carnatic, 
having left Huijee Raja Mahareekin charge of the 
government during his absence. On his arrival at 
Raigurh, as he brought with him a considerable 
treasure, the balance saved from the revenue of the 
districts, he was well received, and as was due to 
one of the Purdhans, and so distinguished an offi- 
cer, a full durbar was assembled on the occasion. 
Rugonath Narrain took this unusual opportuni- 
ty * of entering on public affairs, and represented 
all the evils likely to result from the disregard 
sliown to experienced servants, and to the forms of 
government instituted by Sivajee j he pointed out 

* State affairs arc seldom discussed in full durbar, and no. 
business is entered upon at a first visit. 

x S 
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what ought to be clone, and whilst maintaining his 
arguments, boldly censured Sumbhajee’s proceed- 
ings, and predicted his fall. 

It would seem difficult to account for the teme- 
rity of Ilugonath Narrain, especially as his brother 
.Tcnardin Punt was still in confinement ; but Sum- 
bhajee was probably sensible that any violence to- 
wards Rugonath Narrain, might at once place the 
Carnatic at his uncle’s disposal; and itis remarkable, 
that decided language from a man whom he re- 
spects, generally overawes the -most ungovernable 
Mahratta. Surabhajee promised to release Moro 
Punt and Jenardin Punt, and Rugonath Punt him- 
self was civilly dismissed to his government. He 
died, however, before he reached Ginjee, and Sumb- 
liajce not only fulfilled his promise of realeasing 
Moro Punt and Jenardin Punt,, but advanced the 
latter to the rank of Amat, vacant by his brother’s 
death, confirmed Hiiijee Raja in the government of 
the Carnatic, and Nceloo Punt Moreishwur the son 
of Moro Punt, Peishwa, was appointed under him 
as j\Iootaliq or chief agent of affairs. But this 
amendment was but temporary, and the favourite 
Kuloo.sha obtained a complete ascendancy over his 
mind. * 

On the occasion of Sumbhajec’s meeting with 
Prince Akbcr, it was rumoured abroad that the 
j\lahrattas and Rajpoots were about to unite for the 
puipose of dethroning Aurungzebe, and placing 
Sultan Akbcr on the throne, t But vanity and 
an^cr arc more active stimulants to common minds 

O 
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than ambition or glory j no speculation of that 
kind diverted Siimbhajce from the more humble 
design of reducing Jinjeera ; to possess himself of 
a place which his father had failed in taking, to 
avenge the pillage of several of his villages, and the 
daily insults cxj)erienccd from the Seedee, were 
the causes which combined to make this an object 
of paramount interest. 

He in tlic first place directed Khundoojee Fur- 
zund, one of his creatures, to desert to Jinjeera, aud 
endeavour, by corrupting some of the Seedee’s peo- 
ple, to blow up the magazine when the attack was 
about to commence. A large body of troops were as- 
sembled, and the command of the expedition given 
to Dadajee llugonath Deshpandya, with the pro-* 
inise, in case of success, of being made one of the 
eight Purdhans. * 

The plot of Khundoojee Furzund was discovered 
by means of a female slave, before the attack com- 
menced, and he, with many of his accomplices, were 
pjit death, t 

Sumbhajee, accompained by Sultan Ak- 
1^’^. pi'oceeded to.DIninda Rajepoor for the 
purpose of stimulating the exertions of his 
troops. He proposed filling up the channel by an 
immense mound of earth and stones, and thus ad- 
vancing to the assault. The work was actually in 
progress, when he was suddenly called upon to op- 
pose a body of Moghul horse under the command of 
Hoossein Ali Khan, which advanced from Ahmed- 
nugur, by the route of Joonere, descended the 


* Mahralla MSS. f Mahratta MS. 
X 4 
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Ghauts, and ravaged the Kallian district north of 
Panwell. Surabliajee attacked them in front, pre- 
vented their penetrating to the southward, and 
having stopped their supplies on all sides, the Mo- 
ghul general retired before the rains. 

The siege of Jinjeei’a was continued by Dadajee 
llugonath, and in the month of August, the de- 
fences having been battered down, an assault was 
attempted by means of boats, but the slippery rock 
and beating of the surfj prevented the assailants 
from keeping their footing. They were repulsed 
with the loss of two hundred men, and the attempt 
on the island was abandoned. * 

After the siege was raised, and the besieging 
army withdrawn, theSeedees made constant inroads, 
destroying cows, carrying off the women, and burn- 
ing the villages. They even penetrated to Mhar, 
and seized the wife of Dadajee llugonath, the offi- 
cer so lately employed against them, t 

Those insults greatly enraged Sumbhajeej he 
threatened to punish the English and Portuguese 
for maintaining a neutrality towards Jinjeera, and 
during the remainder of the monsoon he made pre- 
parations for an attack on the Seedee’s fleet. In 
the month of October, the principal commanders 
of his armed vessels, sailed out of the Nagotna 
river in quest of the Seedee, whose fleet was at 
anchor off Mazagon, in Bombay harbour. On per- 
ceiving the approach of the Mahrattas, the Seedee 
immediately got under weigh, and stood up to- 
wards the Tannah river, when having chosen his 
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position ho lay to and waited for llio Malirallas. 
%SmU'o .MissRT, the relation of Sccdcc Sumbholc, 
who had dosertod to Sninhliajce, led the attack, 
and was well supported hy the other ofiicers. Ihit 
Yakoot Khan in person connnanded the. .Tinjeera 
tleet ; and aUho\»<;h he had onlv fifteen vessels to 
twice that nninherof Suinhhajee’s which attacked 
him. he gained a complete victory. Seedcc Missrec 
wa*; mortally wonmled, and taken jirisnner in his 
<uvn vi*^<cl, wiiich. with three others, was cajitured 
hv the Seedee. * Sjimcof the .Mahratta fleet were 
>tmk. defomlinjx themselves to the last.! 

Sumhhajee, exasperated hy this defeat, hciran to 
carry his threats against the hairopeans into cllect ; 
he commenced with the PortULinese, hy phmderine; 
sonu* ot' their villaiies, and was jireparinjx to fortify 
the i>land of 1-dejihanta in llomhay harhonr, for 
the piirjio^e of annoyinrr the ICnijlish, and pre- 
ventiiiiT the Seedee’s vessels from anehorint; at 
Mazairon ilnrine; the monsoon; hot he was di- 
verteil from this latter scheme, and suddenly re- 
served on eiideavonrintr te) form an alliance with 
the haijxli'-h ai^ainst the Mo'^hnls and the Seedee. 
llis inducement to this jilan, was intelligence of 
great jireparations on the jiart of' .Vnrmigzehe, and 
the arrival at .Anrnngahad ofSidtanManziini; whom 
the emperor had sent forward, ajijiointed f'or the 
fourth time, to the government of'the lour Soohehs 
of the Deccan. 

According to his jnojected change of jiolitics, 
.Sumhhajee sent an ambassador to Bombay, who 
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pretended to inform the council of a scheme which 
tJie Moghuls had laid for reducing the island, . and 
proposed an alliance against them and the Seedees. 
The council listened .to these overtures, with a view 
of procuring an exemption from certain duties 
which were levied by Sumbhajee’s officers, on the 
trade of the factories on the Coromandel coast ; 
but although the negotiation was protracted to some 
length, neither party at this time obtained their 
desire.* 

Sumbhajee was again called to repel an 
into the Concan, by a detachment 
under Runmust Khan, supported by another 
Moghul officer, named - Roh Oolah Khan, whom 
the prince had detached against him. These troops 
advanced to KallianBheemree, ravaged the country, 
as had been done the preceding season, but re- 
turned to Ahmednugur before the rains, without 
having effected any thing worthy of notice, t 
In prosecution of the war against the Portuguese, 
Sumbhajee attacked Choule in the month of June, 
but he could make no impression on a regular Eu- 
ropean fortification. The viceroy of Goa did not 
confine his operations to defensive warfare. He 
took the field in the month of October, and in- 
vaded Sumbhajee’s territory with a considerable 
army, twelve hundred of whom were Europeans. 
The Portuguese in their warfare exhibited greater 
barbarity than Mahratta free-booters. They not 
only carried fire and swmrd into the defenceless 

* Ormc. 

f Mahratta MSS. Ormc. Scott’s Dcccan. 
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.villages, but destroyed the temples, and attempted 
to convert tlieir prisoners by force. * 

The "vdceroy neglected no means of hostility, he 
had anticipated Snmbhajee’s intention of fortifying 
the island of Aujec Dewa, and now gave orders to 
some armed vessels stationed there, to cruize 
against Snmbhajec’s fleet, and distress the trade of 
Carwar. Tlie viceroy advanced in person with the 
army, and laid siege to Ponda. Snmbhajee, who 
possessed all the ardent bravery of his father, 
though without his prudence or his talents, imme- 
diately marched at the head of an inconsiderable 
force to raise the siege, and on coming in sight of 
Ponda, although his numbers were inferior to the 
Portuguese, he commenced an attack on their 
rear. 

The fort was at this time breached, and might 
have been stormed, but the viceroy with the ideas 
of a European, unused to Indian warfare, alarmed 
lest his retreat should be cut offj- and Goa exposed 
to danger, immediately resolved on retiring. He 
effected his retreat j but at the expense of the 
whole of his camp equipage, stores, guns, and 
equipments : twelve hundred of his men were slain, 
of whom two hundred were Europeans. 

On arriving at the back water which separates 
the island of Goa or Pangin from the main land, 
Sumbhajee, who had headed repeated charges, 
again led on the horse, intending to have dashed 
across with the fugitives, but the Portuguese, from 

Orme says, they wore burnt by the Inquisition ; but al- 
though many barbarities arc alleged against the Portuguese, 
by the Mahrattas, they no where assert this* 
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.a better knowledge of the ford, and from having 
stationed boats, and lined the opposite banks with 
troojis, repulsed the attempt. Sumbhajee rallied 
his men, and again tried to ford, but although he 
headed the troops himself, and persevered until his 
horse was swimming, he was at last obliged to 
desist, owing to the flood-tide. * 

Sumbhajee on this occasion particularly signal- 
ized himself, and Bhowanee, the sword of his father, 

. which he used, could not have been better wield- 
ed ; but with his usual obstinacy, he persisted in his 
rash design of crossing over into the island, and 
ordered boats to be brought for the purpose. Two 
hundred of his men were embarked and transported, 
when the Portuguese boats coming round, inter- 
cepted the return of the Mahrattas, and the en- 
raged. and defeated troops of the viceroy fell upon 
the two hundred men thus exposed to their fury, 
and destroyed, most of them, t 

The siege of 'Choule was continued without 
success; but Caranja was taken possession of, and j’e- 
tained for nearly a year. Several places belonging 
to the Portuguese, between Bassein and Damaun, 
were attacked and destroyed, and the viceroy made 
overtures for peace, but as Sumbhajee. demanded 
five crores of pagodas as a preliminary, they were 
at once broken off. 

The Mahratta liorse, a part only of which were 
required on these services in the Concan, were as 
usual let loose to plunder, and subsist in the upper 
country during tlie fair season, and this year they 


* Mahratta MSS. ■ j" Onne. 
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were fruitlessly pursued by a force from Aurunga- 
bad. * 

To follow them in all cases, or to trace their in- 
cursions with precision from about the period at 
which we have arrived, is scarcely possible. Nor 
is it necessary. If we .can account for the growth 
of their predatory power amidst the general war- 
fare and confusion throughout the Deccan, and 
connect the principal incidents by which their em- 
pire was extended, it is all that can prove interest- 
ing or instructive in their history. 

From the time of Moro Punt’s confinement, 
Kuloosha was entrusted with the entire manage- 
ment of public affairs j nor did the partial enlarge- 
ment of thePeishwa,for the short time he afterwards 
lived, produce in this respect any change. Sumb- 
hajee, when not actually employed in the field, 
gave himself up to idleness or to \dce ; none could 
have access but Kuloosha, and if any one ventured 
to approach \vithout the favourite’s permission^ 
Sumbhajee flew into a passion, and punished the 
intruder. Kuloosha, as possessing. a religious cha- 
racter, could not consistently be admitted to any 
other rank among the Purdhans, than that of Pundit 
Rao j in addition to that honor, he was dignified 
with the title of Chundagau-Matya Kuvee-Kulus. t 
Although in the Mahratta manuscripts, Kuloosha 

* Mahratta MSS. Scott’s Deccan. 

f Wliich may be rendered into English, " Expounder of the 
Vedas, and illustrious poet.” It is from tlie second title Kuree 
Kulus, that he derived his name Kub Kulus, or occasionally 
Kablis Kawn, amongst Mahomedans and Europeans, and his 
nick-name of Kubjee amongst the Mahratta sol^ery. 
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is loaded with many epithets of abuse, he is seldom 
accused of having .been the pander ofSumbhajee^s 
vices ; it is even admitted that he was a learned 
and courtly man, and that he excelled in poetry, 
but his total incapacity for his high station, and 
the ruinous consequences, both of his neglect and 
his measures, may be very clearly gleaned from the 
Mahratta writings : in these, the ascendancy gain- 
ed over the mind of Sumbhajee, is ascribed to 
ma^c, in which Kuloosha is believed to have been 
a perfect adept. 

The system, which Sivajee introduced, soon fell 
into decay, wherever the efficiency of the establish- 
ments depended upon the vigilance or care of the 
executive authority. This was first perceivable in 
the army where the discipline and strict orders of 
Sivajee were neglected. Wlien the horse took the 
field, stragglers were allowed to join, plunder was 
secreted, women followers who had been prohibited 
on pain of death, were not only permitted, but 
.‘women were brought off from the enemy’s country 
as an established article of plunder, and either re- 
tained as , concubines, or sold as slaves. 

The small returns brought back by the com- 
manders of the horse, were insufficient for the pay 
of the troops ; they took the field in arrears, . and 
permission to keep a portion of their plunder was 
an ample and desirable compensation fbr the regu- 
lar pay allowed by Sivajee. 

Sumbhajee was prodigal in his expenses, and as 
he considered his father’s treasure inexhaustible, 
even the favourite minister was unwilling to rouse 
his dangerous' temper by touching on that theme. 

18 
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No revenue was received from the Carnatic after , 
the death of Riigonath Punt j tlie districts in that 
quarter maintained themselves, but as loss rather 
than advantage was now the result of most of the 
expeditions, by which, in the time of Sivajee, so 
much was amassed, Kuloosha conceived he had 
discovered an easy mode of replenishing the trea- 
sury, by raising the land-rent, through the addition 
of various assessments ; but when he came to col- 
lect the revenue, he found that the receipts were 
as much diminished from what they had been in 
the time of Sivajee, as the assessments were nomi- 
nally encreased. 

The managers of disti'icts were in consequence 
removed, for what appeared to him, evident pecu- 
lation. The revenue was farmed, many of the 
ryots fled from their villages, and speedy ruin 
threatened the territory of Sumbhajee, without 
the approach of Aurungzebe, who this year ad- 
vanced to Burhanpoor with a vast army, for the 
purpose of carrying his designs on the Deccan 
into execution. 

The ostensible impediments to the emperor’s 
plans, were, in comparison to his apparent means, 
very inconsiderable. The state of Hyderabad was 
the most formidable as to men and money, and the 
king, Abou Hoossein, was possessed of great private 
riches in jewels. His administration, conducted 
principally under Mahdhuna Punt, was popular 
amongst a large proportion of his Hindoo subjects, 
but many of the principal Mahomedan officers were 
disgusted at the sway exercised by a Bramin, over 
both their prince and country. Their .jealousy was 
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fomented by the secret emissaries of Aurungzebe';' 
but Abou Hoossein, sensible of the minister’s value, 
did .not withdraw his confidence or support. 

. Mullik Berkhordar, the envoy of Aurungzebe, 
residing at the capital of Beejapoor, not only suc- 
ceeded in drawing over many of the principal offi- 
cers who were pensioned or employed by the em- 
peror, but to his influence may be ascribed the 
decay of Musaood Khan’s power. The faction 
opposed to the regent, was headed by Syud Mukh- 
toom, an Ooinrah of no distinction, but he was 
supported by Shirzee Khan, the best officer then 
left in the Beejapoor arm3^ Shirzee Khan’s enmity 
towards Musaood Khan, originated in the preference 
shown the latter for infantry, which was contrary, 
both to the interest and judgment of the for- 
mer : many of the best horse under Shirzee Khan 
had been discharged, and Musaood Khan had been 
obliged to call in the aid of Sivajee, at the expeiise, 
of ceding some of the finest districts in the kingr 
dom. This faction forced Musaood Khan to quit 
Beejapoor and retire to Adonee, probably about a , 
year* after Sivajee’s death. By whom the new 
administration was conducted is uncertain j but as 
the. envoy of Aurungzebe had always represented 
the treaty with the Mahrattas as a great source of 
displeasure to the emperor, one of its first acts, 
after the removal of Musaood Khan, was an in- 
judicious attempt to recover some of the. fertile 

territory near the banks of tlie Kistna, of whicJi 

» 

* The Beejapoor Manuscripts and traditions afford nothing 
better than conjecture on this subject; nor could I ascertain if 
there was a regent after Musaood Khan retired. 
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Sivajce had acquired possession. Merich was re- 
taken, and the breacli which this occasioned be- 
tween Siimbhajec and the Beejapoor government, 
seems to have been irreparable. It was the interest 
of iSumbhajce to unite with the Mahomedan states 
on this occasion, and Malidhuna Punt made some 
endeavours to cflbct a confederacy, but there were 
so many parties and interests, such jealousy and 
imbecility, that no state could call forth its own 
resources, still less could all combine in one grand 
cflbrt. For whilst Aurungzebe’s emissaries pre- 
tended at each of the courts of Beejai^oor and 
Hyderabad, that the emperor meant to extend to 
it, particular favour and protection, some of the 
members of the state were weak enough to be 
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were in the army of Siimbhajee. Wherever there 
were disputes regarding hereditary rights, which is 
generally the case amongst village and district offi- 
cers, as well as Enamdars, Jagheerdars, and all 
old Hindoo families, the party not in possession, 
as the country became more and more unsettled, 
always went over to the invading enemy, prompted 
by motives of self-interest, but more by feelings 
of spite and personal enmity, in hopes of finding 
some occasion for wreaking vengeance on the op- 
ponent. If the invader prevailed, the occupant 
was frequently ejected, and he took the same mode 
of being re-instated ; or, if fortunate enough to 
make his peace by timely submission, the other 
party awaited another opportunity. 

Auriingzebe understood and took advantage of 
these feuds. The reader,' at all acquainted with 
the Hindoo character, can conceive the bitter ran- 
cour with which they pursued these quarrels, when 
there are several instances of one party becoming 
a Mahomedan, in order to ruin his adversary and 
gratify revenge. The services of the Hindoo 
Munsubdars, under the Mahomedan states, became 
exactly in proportion to the measure of punish- 
ment or reward, which the government they ack- 
nowledged could inflict or bestow. 

This brief survey of the. state of the Deccan 
must be understood to apply to that period which 
followed the first year of Sumbhajee’s accession, 
up to the fall of Beejapoor and Golcondah, when 
additional causes of disturbance and confusion will 
appear. But previously to entering upon the' war 
which was directed by Aiirungzebc in person, it 
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their‘ow.n servants which was of so much import- 
ance to the preservation of their authority. 

, , The directors injudiciously chose this period, for 
reducing their expenses by decreasing the allow- 
ances of their military. The president in council- 
at Surat carried the orders into effect, in that un- 
gracious and arbitrary manner which appears to 
have marked the government of Sir John Child, 
and in, the state of feeling which these various 
causes were likely to produce in high spirited rash 
men, the revolt ' which ensued, however inex- 
cusable, is not surprising. 

, It was fortunate that the president had not the 
means of attempting to enforce immediate obe- 
dience, otherwise it . is possible the rebels might 
have been, driven to the infamous alternative Of 
making over the island to the Moghuls or the 
Mahrattas. Keigwin’s management, however, in 
several respects, merited commendation, particu- 
larly in having obtained from Sumbhajee not only 
a confirmation of the articles agreed to by Sivajee, 
but a grant for the establishment of factories at 
Cuddalore and Thevenapatam, an exemption from 
duties in the Carnatic, and the balance of com- 
. pensation for losses sustained by the English, at 
different places, formerly plundered by the-Mah- 
. rattas. * 

We now return to affairs of greater mag- 

nitude than those of the infant establish- 

lo84. 

ments of the East India Company, con- 
nected, however, not only with our subject, but 
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intimately linked witli the causes by which the 
British nation has obtained such vast power in 
that distant portion of tlie globe. 

Aurungzebe, whom we have mentioned as march- 
ing to Burhanpoor, remained tliere for some 
months regulating several departments in finance, 
and settling plans for the approaching grand ar- 
rangements he had in contemplation. He first 
ordered Sultan jMauzum, now dignified with the 
title of Shah Alum*, to proceed in advance from 
Ahmednngur with his whole army, and reduce 
Sumbhajee’s southern territory, whilst Sultan Azim 
was directed to reduce his northern forts about 
Candeish, Buglana, and Sungumnere, and to com- 
mence by besieging the important fortress of Sal- 
heir, the acquisition of which, by Moro Punt, had 
aflbrdcd such facility for ^lahratta inroads through 
Candeish. Accordingly, Sultan Mauzum descended 
into the Concan by the Ambadurray Ghaut, near 
Nassnek, and passing the Kallian district, already 
devastated, advanced to the southward, where he 
plundered and burnt the country from Raigurh to 
Vingorla. Sultan Azim marched towards Salheir, 
where much resistance Avas expected, but Neknam 
Khan, the Moghul Killidar of Molheir, who 
joined the prince on his advance, had obtained a 
previous promise from his neighbour the Mahraitr. 
Havildar, to surrender Salheir as soon as the array 
came before it. Such negotiations being .always 
doubtful in their issue, Neknam Khan had yni- 


• I shall continue to use the name bj’ v.-hiaii hr 
known to the reader. 
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already 
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dently communicated the agreement to the em- 
peror only, the place, however, was evacuated, 
and the prince, with the feeling of a very young 
commander, disappointed in the expected fame of 
the conquest, expressed great displeasure at being 
sent on such a service. He was shortly after re- 
called, the emperor promising to employ him in the 
war against Beejapoor.* Shahabodeen Khan was; 
therefore, ordered to reduce the remainder of the 
forts, but met with an unexpected resistance from 
the Havildar of Ramseje, by whom his troops 
being repeatedly repulsed, Khan Jehan Buhadur 
was sent to repair the failure, but after many vaunt- 
ing attempts, equally unsuccessful as those of his 
predecessor, he was compelled to retire with dis- 
. grace. 

Sultan Mauzum’s army, although they had over- 
run the greater part of the Concan, do not appear 
to have come prepared for sieges ; the forts and 
places of strength still remained in the hands of 
Sumbhajee, who, during this inroad, sent his caval- 
ry to subsist in the upper country, whilst he hini- 
self retired with Sultan Akber to Vishalgurh. The 
distresses occasioned by the ravages of the invad- 
ing army soon recoiled upon themselves, and scar- 
city prevailed in their camp. Sumbhajee taking 
advantage of the improvident waste they had 
made, ordered down his horse, and directed 
them, assisted by the different garrisons of the 
forts, to stop the roads, cut off’ supplies, harass 
them by desultory attacks, and destroy the for- 
agers and stragglers. The Mahratta horse found 
* Ehafee Khan; 
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subsistence from the grass niul grain stored under 
the ])rotcction of the forts, ])nt the Mogluils were 
soon in great distress, and tlionsands of followers, 
horses, and cattle, perished. 

Tlic emperor apjjrised of their situation, but un- 
willing to sanction what might seem a defeat, direct- 
ed the force under iShahabodeen Khan to proceed 
for the pnrjjosc of opening the communication ; 
and orders were sent to the I^Ioghnl governor at 
iSnrat, to embark supplies for Dhnnda llajepoor 
and A'ingorla. The demand being urgent, the 
vessels were sent oflj as laden, without waiting for 
convoy, and Sinnbhajcc’s cruizers, apprised of their 
approach, took the greater ])art. Such a scanty 
.supply arrived that it became impossible to exist in 
that situation, and Sultan i\Ianznm was obliged to 
retire towards the Ambah Ghaut, which he ascend- 
ed, and afterwards cantoned his army, during the 
monsoon, near Walwa on the banks of the Kistna. 

Shahabodecn Khan, when directed to march for 
the relief of tlie prince, advanced as far as Nizam- 
poor near Raignrh, when he was opposed by Sumb- 
hajee, whom ho defeated, probably in a very par- 
tial action ; but small advantages arc always over- 
estimated in unsuccessful campaigns, Shahabodecn, 
being a personal favourite with the emperor, and 
at the head of a body of Tooranee Moghuls, his 
countrymen, whom it was the emperor’s desire to 
conciliate, was honoured with the title of Ghazee- 
ud-deen, and the recollection of his failure at Ram- 
seje purposely obliterated. Such, we may here ob- 
serve, is the earliest account we have, in the his- 
tory of the Deccan, of the ancestor of the family of 

Y 1 ' 
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Nizam' Ool Mobile, afterwards so conspicuous in 'the 
annals of that country. 

The emperor, in the meantime, had quitted Bur- 
hanpoorj and arrived at Aurungabad.' During his 
stay at the former city, amongst other arrangements, 
he issued orders for the collection of the Jizeea *, 
a poll-tax levied on all his subjects, not Mahome- 
dans, which was to be as strictly exacted in the 
Deccan, as in the northern part of the empire. 

To reconcile such a measure with that character 
for wisdom w'hich has been assigned to Aurungzebe, 
is impossible ; it would even be inexplicable in a 
person of ordinary capacity, but the workings of 
fanaticism always warp the understanding, and 
• Aurungzebe may have supposed that, his under- 
taking merited divine favour, by giving, the people 
about to be conquered, the alternative of conversion 
or taxation. There could be no political reason for 
such an edict, although his apologists may point 
out the mean one of gratifying the Mahomedan 
vulgar, and affording an earnest, of what his emissa- 
ries professed at Beejapoor and Golcondah, that he 
was coming to the Deccan for the purpose of sup- 
pressing idolatry, and placing Mahomedan power 
on such .a footing, as would, in future, uphold the 
. dignity of the faith of Islam. 

The imperial service sustained considerable loss 
this year by the death of Dilere Khan. He had 
great experience in. Deccan warfare, had seen more 
service than most officers of his time, and had sig- 

* The Jizeea was thirteen rupees per, annum, for^every 2000 
rupees worth of nronertv possessed bv Hindoos. Scott’s Dec- 
can. 
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nalizcd liimself on many occasion. He was always 
suspected, and in his old age neglected, by the em- 
peror, after having fought his battles for twenty- 
six years. A just retribution, when we know, that 
in joining the crafty Aurungzebe, he became a 
traitor to the cause of the generous, confiding and 
unfortunate Dara. 

Sumbhajee was still at war with tlie Portuguese, 
and the latter had instigated the chief of Soonda, 
and the Ucssaves of Cahvar, to throw ofl’ their al- 
Icgiance ; Sumbliajee, about the end of the rains, 
sent some of his troops into the northern Concan, 
and .again ])lundered the exposed parts of the Por- 
tuguese possessions in that quarter j he liimself came 
to Panalla to watch the motions of Sultan Mau- 
zum’s army. 

The emperor, at the opening of the fair season, 
leaving Kiian Jehan at Aurungabad, moved with 
tlic grand cam]), in more than ordinary magnificence, 
towards Ahmedn UECur. 

The number of his forces is not specified by any 
i\Ioghul historian, and the estimate formed by the 
IMahrattas is quite incredible. The display of power, 
however, presented by Aurungzebe’s march into 
the Deccan, was grand and imposing to a degree 
which has seldom been surpassed. Besides foreign- 
ers, his cavalry assembled from Cabul, Candahar, 
Mooltan, Lahore, llajpoot.ana, and the extendedpro- 
vinccs of his vast empire, was the flower of his army, 
and presented an array of gigantic men and horses 
.completely armed and accoutred, whom it might 
be imagined, the more slender and lighter armed 
natives of the Deccan could hardly venture to op- 
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pose. His infantry was also numerous, and was com- 
posed of musketeers, matchlockmen, and archers, well 
equipped ; besides bodies of hardy Boondelas and 
Mewattees accustomed to predatory contests among 
the mountains, and the better able to cojje with the 
Mahratta Mawulees. To these were afterwards 
added many thousands of infantry, raised in the 
Carnatic. Besides a number of field-pieces, whicli 
accompanied the royal tents, there were several 
hundred pieces of cannon manned by natives of 
Hindoostan, and directed by European gunners, 
and a great number of miners were attached to the 
park of artillery, with artizans of every, description. 
A long train of war-elephants, was followed bj^ a 
number of the same animals on the emperor’s pri- 
vate establishment, employed to carry the ladies of 
his seraglio, or to convey such of his tents as •were 
too large to be borne on camels. Numerous 
led horses, magnificently caparisoned, formed a 
stud for the emperor’s riding j a menagerie ac- 
companied the camp, from which the rarest ani- 
mals in the world were frequently brought forth 
and exhibited by their keepers before the em- 
peror and his court ; — whilst hawks, hounds, hunt- 
ing tigers, trained elephants, and every accompa- 
niment used for field sport, swelled the pomp of 
this prodigious retinue. The canvass-walls which 
encompassed the royal tents, formed a circumfer- 
ence of 1 ,200 yards, and contained every descrip- 
tion of apartment to be found in the most spacious 
palace. Halls of audience for public assemblies 
and privy councils, with all the courts and cabinets 
attached to them, each hall magnificently adorned, 

22 
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and having within it, a raised seat or throne for the 
emperor, surrounded by gilded pillars with canopies 
of velvet, richly fringed, and superbly embroider- 
ed; separate tents, as mosques, and oratories; baths 
and galleries for archery, and gymnastic exercises ; 
a seraglio as remarkable for luxury and privacy as 
that of Delhi ; Persian carpets, damasks, and tapes- 
tries; European velvets, satins, and broad-cloths; 
Chinese silks of every description, and Indian mus- 
lins and cloth of gold, were employed in all the 
tents with the utmost profusion and effect. Gilded 
balls and cupolas surmounted tlie tops of the royal 
tents ; the out side of which, and the canvass walls, 
were of a variety of lively coloum, disposed in a 
manner w'hich heightened the general splendour. 
The entrance into the royal enclosure was through . 
a spacious portal, flanked b}^ two elegant pa\dlions, 
from which extended, on each side, rows of can- 
non, forming an avenue, at the extremity of which, 
was an immense tent containing the great state 
drums, and imperial band ; — a little farther in 
front Avas the post of the grand guard on duty, 
commanded by a nobleman, Avho mounted with 
it daily. On the other sides, surrounding the great 
enclosure just mentioned, were separate tents, for 
the emperor’s armoury, harness, &c., a tent for 
Avater, kept cool AAuth saltpetre, another for fruit, a 
third for SAA^eetmeets, a fourth for betel, and so on, 
AAuth numerous kitchens, stables, &c. &c. Such 
luxury in a camp is scarcely to be conceiA'ed ; but 
besides yfliat has been described, ever)*^ tent had its 
exact duplicate, Avhich AA'as sent bn in adA'ance to 
be prepared against the empei'oi'^s arrh-al. His 
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march was a procession, and when He entered his 
pavilions, a salvo from fifty or sixty pieces of ord- 
nance announced the event ; and he assunied and 
maintained every form and cermony observed at 
the established residences of the imperial court. 

The magnificence of such a spectacle, which 
formed a remarkable contrast with the plain and 
even austere personal habits of the emperor, was 
intended to strengthen his power by the awe with 
which it impressed his subjects ; but as his state was 
imitated by his noble's, it proved a serious encum- 
brance to the movements of his army, while the 
devouring expense of such establishments pressed 
hard on his finances, and soon crippled even the 
most necessary of his military and political arrange- 
ments. 

We may easily suppose that the inconveniences 
of this style of magnificence, of which all the Mo- 
ghul camps in some degree partook, must have 
been already experienced by Sultan Mauzum 
during his campaign in the Concan. Whilst he lay 
at Walwa above the Ghauts, he took possession in 
the emperor’s name, . of such parts of the country 
as he could coyer, and deeds are yet extant, conr 
firming in his own name, grants of lands, originally 
given by the Beejapoor government. In the month 
of October, a pestilence broke out in his camp, 
which swept off many of his men, and greatly di- 
minished his force, but on receiving the emperor’s 
orders to reduce the south-west districts above the 
Ghauts, formerly taken by Sivajee from Beejapoor, 
he advanced without hesitation for that purpose, 
and Aziin Shah, who had . commenced the war 
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poor, and was advancing. towards Beejapoor, but 
the- prince finding that he could not contend witli 
Shirzee Khan, had recrossed the Beeina, which 
made the junction of Khan Jehan unnecessary. * 

Sultan Mauzum, mean while, had successively 
captured Gokauk, Hooblee, and Dharwar, in. which 
he had met with little resistance ; but famine, pes- 
tilence, and the drafts from his force required to gar- 
rison the new acquisitions, had so greatly reduced 
the numbers and efiiciency of his troops, that when 
attacked by a small detachment, sent against him 
from Beejapoor, he was scarcely able to defend 
himself. Boh Oolah Khan was immediately sent 
forward with a party to his assistance, and Khan 
Jehan was ordered to cover Roh Oolah Khan. 
Until this succour arrived, the prince’s army was 
constantly harassed ; most of .the horses being dead, 
nobles and troopers were reduced to the necessity 
of marching and fighting on foot, which even the 
common horsemen considered a degrading hard- 
ship. The wreck of this fine army, returned to 
Ahmednugur, more effectually reduced than if 
they had been vanquished in many battles, t .. 

After assisting Sultan Mauzum’s shattered army, 
and escorting the prince to the frontiers, Khan 
Jehan and Roh Ool^h Khan returned, . and can- 
toned at Hulmullee, in the Beejapoor territory 

• Khafee Ehan. Maliratta MSS. Bernier. Scott’s Deccan. 
Orine. 

f The account of Sultan Mauzum's campaign is taken from 
Khafee Khan, Orme, Scott’s Deccan, the Enam deeds alluded 
to, and copies of original letters from Mohummud Akber to 
Kuloosha. 
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during llic monsoon. At the opening of the season, 
these two ofliccrs were ordered to invest Bcejaj)oor. 

^Inhdhnna Punt’s endeavours to enbet union in 
opposing Anrnngzebc, were incflbctnal, even when 
the intentions of the latter in regard to IJcejapoor 
were avowed. Snmhhaicc made no cflbrt to aid that 
stale, hut lie engaged to assist Golcondah, and re- 
ceived a snhsidy of one lack of pagodas from Abon 
Hoosscin. This alliance was communicated to the 
emperor, and the conditions came to his knowledge 
at a subsequent period. He immediately ordered 
Khan .Tehan to advance into the H^’dcrabad terri- 
tories, under pretence of receiving the arrears of 
tribute. Sadut Khan accompanied the army as 
envoy, with secret instructions, not merely to de- 
mand satisfaction for this alliance with iSumbhajcc, 
but to provoke any fit cause of widening the breach, 
and producing a rujiturc with Hyderabad.' 

The emjicror marched from Ahmednugur to- 
wards Sholapoor, and directed a body of troojis, 
stationed at .loonere, under Ghazcc-nd-dccn, to 
move towards Ahmednugur. The Malirattas, acain 
seizing this ojiportunitv, made a rajiid march to the 
northward, crossed the Taptce and Ncrbnddah, 
.and assaulted and took the city of* Baroach within 
a few hours after their approach was known. • It 
is probable that Sultan Akhcr was the instigator, if 
not the leader of* this enterprize ; he was actively 
employed against his brother during the campaign 
in the Concan +, and on this occasion, the party 
proclaimed him emperor, jilundcred and exacted ail 

* Ormc. 

• f Origiiinl letters to Kulooshn. 
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they could, and did not retire until the approach of 
theSpobehdar of Guzerat, who had assembled the 
troops of the province, and marched against them.* 

. The sack, both of Burhanpoor and Baroach, are 
-principally to be ascribed to Aurungzebe’s want of 
military arrangement. Intent on his own schemes 
against theMahomedan states, he neither covered his 
own country,nor took time to study the genius of the 
people, whom his early ambition and his present 
negligence alike fostered, and for whom, he still 
entertained a contempt, fatal to the security of his 
empire. 

The operations against Beejapoor were renewed. 
Sultan Azim moved forward about the end of the 
year, and approached the capital with a large army. 
The oflScers of Beejapoor, although they had be- 
fore opposed him on the frontier successfully, now 
retired before him. This was judicious. Very little 
rain had fallen this year, a scarcity prevailed, and 
the little grain which had been produced in the 
neighbourhood of Beejapoor was, as usual, secured 
within the fort. To the. northward, in the province 
of Aurungabad, the harvest had been more plenti- 
ful, but grain was exceedingly dear in the grand 
camp at Sholapoor, which drew its supplies from 

* It is mentioned in Scott’s Deccan, that Sultan Mohummud 
Akber was supported by a body of Mahrattas, in an attempt to 
proceed to Hmdoostan, and that he was defeated near Chakun, 
but the successful attack on Baroach is the only one in which ^ 
think it probable that he was a .principal actor. He was .en- 
gaged in the Concan, and was at Falee and at Beemgurh when 
Sultan Mauzum’s troops were attacked, as appears by copies of 
letters, from Mohummud Akber to Kuloosha Kuvee Kulus, which 
1 obtained from the late Raja of Kolapoon « 
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given, had advanced towards Hyderabad/ but 
Mahdhuna Punt’s preparations were in a more for- 
ward .state than was expected, and Ibrahim Khan, 
the supposed friend of the minister, miet the Mo- 
ghuls at Mulkair, with an army of seventy thou- 
sand men. Khan Jehaii’s force being quite un- 
equal to contend with this host, and a retreat being 
exceedingly dangerous under such circumstances, 
he threw up iritrenchments, and sent inteilligerice 
of his situation to the emperor. Sultan Mauzum 

• Was irrimediately dispatched with a body of troops 
to his relief. In the mean time Ibrahim Khan, who 
■had a fine army, and'had. Khan Jehan completely 
in his . power, made no vigorous attacks, and on 
the advance of Sultan Mauzum, . his conduct was 

1 

So'treaoherOus, or his exertions so feeble, that the 
'Moghiils -marched’On to Hyderabad with little op- 
.positibn; The king retired into the fortress of 
•Golcbndah, notwithstanding Mahdhiina Punt’s 
■'remonstrances ; but at this time,- Ibrahim Khan 
treacherously deserted to the Moghuls, the city, 
'of Hyderabad Was taken' possession of, and, con- 
trary to Sultan Mauzum’s orders, plundered by 
-the troops. The wisest minister is obnoxious in 
times pF'public -misfortune ; the enemies of Mah- 
=flhuna Punt, 'at the instigation of thehing’s mother- 
‘inilaw, or some of the treacherous factions in league 
with the Moghuls, took advantage of the general 
’bdtcFy amongst the populace, and assassinated him. 
Abou Hoossein, although he had many amiable 
■ qualities, was destitute of the firmness and decision 
in which only his safety could be found, and being 
thus left without an adviser, sued for peace. Au- 

22 
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rungzebe perceiving that the troops, the wealth, 
and tlie preparations sit Hyderahad were more foiv 
midahle than lie had contcmplsitcd, and tliat Bee- 
japoor seemed likely to make considerable resist- 
ance, agreed to a peace, on being ])romiscd two 
crores of rn])ecs in treasure and efTects, which 
Sultan Mauxuin was left to collect. The prince 
and Khsin Jehan tell under the emperor’s displea- 
sure, for not securing the plunder of Hyderabad, 
and Aurungzebe, recollecting the vast treasure he 
had obtained there, in 1(555, became jealous of the 
wealth they were supposed to have secreted for 
purposes similar perhsips to what his own had been. 
Khan Jehan was therefore ordered to Lahore, and 
although he rejoined the emperor some years after- 
wards, he was never again actively employed. * 

The emperor now moved to Beejapoor. . The 
walls of the city were of immense extent, and the 
fort, which communicates with it, is six miles in 
circumference. To invest the latter closely, there- 
fore, required the presence of the grand army. 
There were different breaching batteries erected, 
but the principal one, under the immediate super- 
intendence of Turbecut Khan, was on the south 
face. 

Shirzee Khan, Abdool llaoo/) Seedees Zalim, 
and Jumshed, were the oflicers who defended the 
fort, under the young prince Sikundur. The garri- 
son was not nujnerous, but, although ill-paid, and 
short of provisions, they still showed some remains 
of Patan valour, and fought with obstinacy. The 


* Scott’fi Dcccan. Kharcc Khan. Beejapoor MSS., &c. 

z 
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emperor as he saw they must surrender, and as the 
occasion was not pressing, prudently deferred the 
assault after the breach was practicable, choosing 
rather to trust a little to the effects likely to be 
produced in them by reflection on their hopeless 
situation, embittered by privation, than to assault 
men,, who, under such circumstances, would.have 
fought with desperation, and exulted in an oppor- 
tunity of dying with their swords in their hands. 

Aurungzebe was not disappointed j for. although 
they had still an inner fort much stronger, than the 
outward works, the garrison were so much in want 
of provisions, that they were compelled to sur- 
render on or about 15th October, 1686. .Shirzee 
Khan concluded the terms through Ghazee-ud- 
deen, to whom the emperor, agreeably to custom, 
when he received such proposals through any of 
his officers, was pleased to; assign the . nominal 
honor of the conquest. * 

The principal officers were admitted into the im- ' 
■perial service, and a Munsub of seven thousand 
horse, with the title of Roostum Khan, was con- 
ferred bn Shirzee Khan. The young prince Si- 
kimdur Adil Shah was kept a close prisoner in the 
Moghul, camp for three years,, when he died sud- 
■denlyi mot without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by Aurungzebe.t 

Beejapoor, henceforth, ceased to be a capital, 
and was soon after deserted. The walls, which are 

* Beejapoor MSS* " Khafee Khan. Scott’s Deccan. 

Beejapoor MSS. It is said he was put to death in conse- 
quence of. some popular .commotion in his favour. He is buried 
in Beejapoor. 
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of liewn Slone and very lofty, arc, to this day, 
entire, and being surmounted by tlic cupolas and 
minarets of the public buildings,' still present to a 
spectator from without, the a])pcarance of a flour- 
ishing city; but within, — all is solitude, silence, 
and desolation. The deep moat, the double ram- 
j)art, and the ruins of the splendid palaces in the 
citadel, attest the former magnificence of the court. 
The great mosque is a grand edifice, and the tomb 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah, already mentioned, is re- 
markable for its elegant and graceful architecture, 
but the chief feature in the scene is the Mausoleum 
of Mohummud Adil Shah, the dome* of which 
fills the eye from every point of view, and though 
in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its enormous 
dimensions and austere simplicity invest it with an 
air of melancholy grandeur, which harmonizes with 
the wreck and desolation that surround it. In the 
climate where Bceja])oor is situated, the progress 
of decay is extremely rapid, and until lately nothing 
whatever was done to arrest its effects ; but when 
viewed as mere ruins, the remains of that city, as 
they at present exist, arc exceedingly grand, and, 
as a vast wliole, far exceed any thing of the kind in 
Europe. 

After the reduction of Beejapoor, immediate 
preparations were made by Aurungzebe for at- 
tacking Golcondab, but previously to violating the 
treaty so lately concluded by Sultan Mauzum, Au- 
rungzebc added meanness to his want of faith, by 

* This dome measures 130 feet in diameter; which is larger 
than tliat of the Pantheon at Rome, or, I believe, of St. Paul’s 
in London, and very little less than that of St. Peter’s. 
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directing Sadut Khan to procure as much treasure, 
and as many of Abou Hoossein’s jewels as could 
be extorted, by working on the hopes or the fears 
of that w^eak prince. 

A Moghul Foujdar*, or military governor of a 
district, was appointed to command in Beejapoor ; 
and another, named Kasim Khant, was sent with 
a detachment across the Kistna, to occupy as much 
of the country as possible, and induce the Dessayes, 
or Zumeendars as they were commonly styled by 
the Moghuls, to acknowledge the imperial au- 
thority. Shirzee Khan, of Beejapoor, was sent to 
invade Sumbhajee’s districts, and marched in the 
direction of Satara. 

Whilst the emperor advanced towards 
16^ Kulburga, on pretence of paying his de- 
votions at the tomb of a celebrated saint, 
Ghazce-ud-deen was directed to move in a direction 
cast and somewhat south of Beejapoor, intended, 
probably, to intercept any re-infbrcements that 
might be sent from Sugger, Adonee, or any part 
of the Carnatic, to the assistance of Golcondah. 
The emissaries of Aurungzebe were busily em- 
ployed corrupting tlie troops of Hyderabad by 
bribes and promises j many of the officers were 
drawn over, and the envoy, Sadut Khan, by the 
lowest artifice, obtained possession of the jewels, 

* The officer immediately superior to the Foujdar in a great 
province, was the Nazim, but we seldom find this office men- 
tioned in the later conquests of tijc Moghuls in the Deccan. 

f It would appear by Scott’s Deccan, vol. ii. p. 75. that Kasim 
Khan was left as Foujdar at Hyderabad, after the capture of 
Golcondah ; but this mistake probably originates in his having 
l)ccn rc-inforced at that period from Hyderabad. 
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oven lo the ornaments of the women* which the 
hinti slrippc'il oHi vainly hoping ll>at this degrading 
compliance would satisfy tlio. emj)cror or excite his 
commi«orati«»n. Hut tci’lings of pity never swayed 
ihccondtict of Anrung/.ehe; )»e declared war against 
Ahtm Iloo'i'-v'in hy a manifesto, in whicit llu*. prin- 
cipal artich s of accusation, after a general charge 
ofprodigacy, were the einploynu'nl ofa Hnnnin mi- 
ni-ier, and ajt alliance with the hlolatiu* Sumbhajee. 
Housed, at letigth, lo imiignatioji against the mer- 
ciless tyrant by whom be was tints perseented, bnl 
de^eited bv mauv whose services he hatl a right to 
expect, Abon Iloossein retired to the fort of Gol- 
eondah, sujtpnrted by a few bravo troops and ofli- 
cers who still remained faithful. Tlie gallant dc- 
fenee of the fort* the iteroic devotion of some of 
his ibllowers, and the dignified self-possession be 
maintaitied to the last, have preserved bis memory 
in Deeeati tradition as the bmve and good Tcnnali 
*SVm//, a title of doubtful meaning by which be is 
known in Maharashtra, bnl said to have been the 
mnne of a Fn(|eer with whom the. king was in habits 
of intimacy previous lo bis elevation. 

'rhe fort of (lolcotulah, after a siege of* seven 
months, fell by treaeberv in the end of* .September, 
1()S7.* Hyderabad is still a po])nIoiis city, and 
f*orms, as tmr jnogress will exjdain, the eajfital of 
the Soobebdar of the Deccan, 'riiongh much in- 
ferior lo Heojajtoor it retains traces ot* a royal re- 
sidence. 'J'lto great mosque, in particular, is a 
fine edifice, and the tondjs of the Kootnb .Sbahee 
kings, with their glittering cupolas, overlooked by 
*' Kliafcc Kltatu Ormc. 

7 . 1 ‘ 
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the fort of Golcondah, forms one of the most 
striking prospects in India. 

It was during the memorable siege of Golcondah 
that Sultan Mauzum, falling under the unjust sus- 
.picion of the emperor, was placed in confinement; 
and he remained in that situation, in his father’s 
camp, for six years, when he was released and sent 
as governor to Cabul. His only fault seems to 
have been a remonstrance in behalf of the perse- 
cuted object of the emperor’s unjust enmity, more 
honorable and generous than judicious, as it was 
attended with siicli eflTects to himself, and to the 
unfortunate Abou Hoossein, who was sent to the 
fortress of Doulutahad, where he ended his days.* 
‘ To secure the new conquests, and reduce the 
whole of the territories subject - to Beejapoor and 
Golcondah was now the first consideration. Rein- 
forcements were sent to Kasim Khan in the Car- 
natic, to whose proceedings, as connected with the 

* An anecdote is told respecting hinij which is probably true, 
but which I notice as characteristic of the pompous politeness 
of the Mahomedans of India. During Abou Hoossein’s con- 
finement in the Emperor’s camp, previous to being dispatched 
to Doulutabad,' a tune played by one of the Hindoostanee 
musicians of the imperial band, gave the captive king great de- 
light, and he wished he had a lack of rupees to bestow upon 
him. The wish was repeated to Aurungzebe, and instantly 
complied with. i . 

Many of the natives of India are exceedingly susceptible of 
the powers of music, and some of tlie Hindoostanee airs are 
beautiful. Only a few specimens of an inferior description have 
ever reached the public in England ; but should Major Tod; in 
his intended history, or in his personal narrative, publish any 
specimens of the old Rajpoot music, which he now. only plays 
from memory, this anecdote of the last of the kings of Golcon- 
dah may be better understoodi 
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tering the imperial service, and died in respectable 
obscurity. • 

The eastern quarter of Golcondah was not over- 
looked, Rajamundree, and the sea-ports of Mau- 
sulipatam and Ganjam were taken possession of ; 
the detachments were successful in all quarters 
and the governors of Kuddapah, Conjevaram, and 
Poonamalee submitted, t 

Those tracts of Carnatic and Drawed which 
had been subject to the subverted kingdoms of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, were indiscriminately 
termed Carnatic by the Moghuls ; but the dis.- 
tricts which had belonged to the former state were 
known as Beejapoor Carnatic, and those which had 
appertained to the latter as Hyderabad Carnatic. 
The former lay in the upper coiintrj’^'or Carnatic 
proper, the latter extended from Guntoor along the 
Coromandel coast, and included portions of terri- 
tory intermixed with the Mahratta possessions, as 
far south as the Coleroon. No part of the Payeen 
Ghaut belonged to Beejapoor, as all its possessions 
in that quarter were conquered by Sivajee,; but 
several places in the Balaghaut, or Carnatic proper, 
were still comprehended in the Hyderabad Car- 
natic, amongst which may be enumerated, Gootee, 
near Adonee, and the districts of Gurumcondah, 
Gandicotta, and Sidhout. 

After the fall of. Golcondah the grand camp 
moved towards Beejapoor, whilst the detachments, 
whose destination we have briefly noticed, w^ere 
occupying and settling the countr}’’ on every side, 
and before we revert to the share which the Mah- 

* Khafee Khan. ■}• Orme. 
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rattas had in the events of this period; it is fit to 
explain, without a superfluous enumeration of all 
the establishment, the mode in wliich the Moghuls 
took possession of a district. ■ 

Two officers were appointed to it, the Foujdar and 
the Khalsa Dewan. The Foujdar was a military 
officer, in command of a body of troops, charged 
with the care of the police, and the protection of his' 
division. He held, or, according to circumstances, 
assumed, a greater or less degree of power. The 
regular amount allowed him for the maintenance 
of the district establishment was about 25 per cent, 
of the government collections. The duties of he 
Dewan ■\vere entii'ely of a civil nature, and he was 
intrusted with the collection of the revenue, 
whether of the exchequer, or on account of a Jag- 
heerdar. The Moghul commanders who received 
what were called Jaglieers from the newly acquired 
territories of Hyderabad and Beejapoor, seldom had 
lands permanently made over similar to the tenure 
by which the Mahratta Munsiibdars held their 
possessions ; the usual practice was, to grant assign- 
ments, for a term of years, on specified districts for 
the support of their troops. Thus the Foujdars 
•were more on the footing of feudatories than tlie 
Jagheerdars. The Foujdars, in conjunction with 
the Dewan, farmed out the districts to the Desh- 
mookhs or Dessayes, and the Dewan realized the 
amount from them. There were commonly several 
Foujdars in each Soobeh. The Moghul conquests 
in the Deccan, which had formerly consisted of four 
Soobehs, now, with the addition of Beejapoor and 
Golcondah, were formed into six. 

During tlie rapid progress of Aurungzebe’s con- 
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quests, the personal inactivity of Sumbhajee is as- 
cribed, by the Mahratta writers, to the effects of 
the incantations of the magician Kulobsha. The 
fact appears to have been, that Sumbhajee’s habits 
had become adandoned, and he was generally lost 
in the stupor or derangement, occasioned by a 
brutal excitement of the senses. He still , might 
be roused to temporary activity; but, although 
many of his father’s officers, besides the few who 
were employed, were well qualified to assist at this 
crisis, they were deterred from acting by the jea^ 
lousy of Kuloosha, or the violence of his master.* 

The Mahratta Munsubdars, who had been in the 
service of Beejapoor after the fall of the capital, 
sent professions of duty to the emperor, but they 
showed no readiness to join his standard t. Shirzee 
Khan was, as we have seen, detached for the pur- 
pose of attacking Sumbhajee's possessions, and the 
Munsubdars alluded to, were ordered to co-operate, 
but it is not ascertained that they joined him. Shir- 
zee Khan, after penetrating as far . as Waee, was at- 
tacked and defeated by Humbeer Rao, the Sena- 
puttee, a victory dearly purchased by the loss of 
Humbeer Rao who was mortally wounded on the 
occasion.:!;. The advantage which the Mahrattas 
had gained, was not neglected in consequence of 
this misfortune, several of their detachments push- 
ed forward, and occupied a great part of the open 
country towards Beejapoor. Parties of Mahratta 
horse made their appearance at Golcondah during 
the siege § of that place, but they acted with no . 

*■ Mahratta MSS. ' ' 

t Original letters in the possession of different families. 

Mahratta MSS. ‘§ Kliafcc Khan. 
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%'igour, arid scarcdy caused any interruptiori to the 
operations. The most important diversion which 
Sumbhajee attempted, was by sending off a detach- 
ment to the Carnatic under the orders of Kessoo 
Punt Pingley, the late Peishwa’s brother, with Sun- 
tajee Ghorepuray as his second in command. * 

Tlie preconcerted plan was to unite w’ith Huijee 
Raja Mahareek, and their ultimate design, the oc- 
cupation of the districts in the upper Carnatic, 
W'hich had been the Jagheer of Shahjee, and were 
still held by Venkajee, from whom Sumbhajee had 
received neither share nor tribute since his acces- 
sion. But on the arrival of the army at Ginjee, 
disputes and jealousies arose between Kessoo Punt 
and his nephew Neloo Punt ; and it was supposed, 
or perhaps given out by the latter, that Kessoo Punt 
had some secret orders to disposses Huijee Raja of 
the government, f 

Venkajee, whether aware of this expedition, or 
foreseeing that it would not be in his power to de- 
fend the paternal Jagheer, was at this time in treaty 
wdth Chick Deo Raj, Raja of Mysore, for the sale 
of Bangalore, but the negotiation having become a 
matter of notoriety, the Mahrattas at Ginjee were 
intent on possessingthemselves of it before thetrans- 
fer should take place, and the Moghuls became 
equally desirous of anticipating them. The dissen- 
sions w’hich prevailed at Ginjee, which, as in all 

* Mahratta MSS. Such of my readers as are familiar with 
Mahratta names, will have some difficulty to indentify Kessoo 
Punt Pingley, with Mr. Orme’s Eeisswa Puntolo, which is, it 
seems, the mode of pronouncing the name by the natives of the 
Coromandel coast. 

f Mahratta MSS. 
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other situations, are the bane of active service, de- 
layed the Mahrattas. Kasim Khan arrived first, 
took Bangalore without resistance, and sold it a few 
days afterwards to Chick’ Deo Raj, for three lacks 
of rupees, the same sum as the Raja of Mysore had 
agreed to pay to Venkajee. *' 

Kessoo Purit and Suntajee Ghorepuray, frustra- 
ted in their design upon Bangalore, entered the 
country of Mysore, \yhere they levied contributions, 
and remained several months, but made no perma- 
nent conquests, and after hearing of the fall of Gol- 
condah and the rapid progress of the Moghuls, 
they returned in the end of the year to Ginjee, 

Hurjee Raja, alarmed at the approach of 
16 * 88 *. Moghuls and the submission of the 
neighbouring ofiicers, at last united with 
Kessoo Punt, and they succeeded in possessing 
themselves of several places, but a large body of 
the Moghul troops arriving in the neighbourhood, 
and no cordial union existing among the Mahrat- 
tas, they were compelled to relinquish these new 
acquisitions and retire to the protection of their 
forts on each side of the Paliar. f 

Ouscotta, another of the oldest Mahratta posses- 
sions in the Carnatic, was this year wrested from 
yenkajee by the Raja of Mysore, which might 
have easily been prevented by the aid of Sumbha- 
jee’s troops, but where Mahrattas have hereditary 
disputes, they can seldom -be induced to set them 
aside, even in behalf of their common interests. 
Their power in the Carnatic was rapidly declin- 


• Wilks. 
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ing, and if their strength in Maharaslitra liad not 
depended on causes altogether different from any 
thing consolidated or regular, Aurungzebe’s plans 
of conquest would not have proved visionary, and 
the Mahratta name must have speedily sunk into 
its ibrmcr obscurity. 

Sumbhajee liad become completely careless of 
all general business, he spent his time between Pa- 
nalla and A^ishalgurh, or at a favoure house and 
garden in Suugumcshwur. The only plan on which 
he seems to have been particularly intent in his 
present state of imbecility, was connected with his 
early success, and during his lucid intervals he was 
-planniug the capture of Goa, but failure attended 
all his intrigues. The whole power was in the hands 
of Kuloosha, and the time of the minister seems to 
have been more occupied in managing his master’s 
humours, than in attending to the important busi- 
ness of the state. Prince Mohummud Akber, whose 
advice and intelligence had been of service to 
Sumbhajee, became disgusted with his situation, 
and after the fall of Beejapoor, finding he had no- 
thing to ho])o and much to fear, by remaining 
longer in India, obtained Sumbhajee’s permission, 
hired a vessel at Rajapoor, commanded by an En- 
lishman, withdrew to the court of Persia, where he 
resided for twenty years, and died at Ispahan in 
I70G. 

The laxity to which we have already adverted, 
as having taken place in the discipline of the 
Mahratta army soon after Sivajee’s death, greatly 
increased in a few years, and although extremel3»- 
•detrimental to Sumbhajee’s resources as head of an 
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organized' state, it had a. wonderful effect in ex- 
tending .predatory power, for every lawless man, 
and every disbanded soldier, whether Mahomedan 
or Mahratta, who could command a- horse and. a 
spear, joined the Mahratta parties, and such adven- 
turers were often enriched by the plunder, of a day: 
The spirit, which, independent of every other cause, 
was thus excited, amongst a people fond of money, 
and disposed to predatory habits, can easily be im- 
agined; The multitude of horsemen nurtured by 
former wars, were already found too heavy a bur- 
den on a regular state, and no resources could sup- 
port them. The proportion of the best troops 
which was retained in the imperial service, would 
probably, have soon enabled Aurungzebe to sup- 
press the disorders, commonly attendant on Indian 
conquest, had there been no spirit kindled amongst 
the Mahratta people.' But a pride in the conquests 
of Sivajee, their confidence, in the. strength of the 
forts, the skill and bravery of several . of the^ Mah- 
ratta leaders, the ability and influence of many- of 
the.Bramins, and lastly, the minds of the Hindoo 
population, aroused, by reports of ' the odious poll- 
tax, to jealous watchfulness on the tenderest-.point, 
had, in addition to what we have already enume- 
rated, excited a ferment which required not only 
vast means, but an entire change of measures, be- 
fore it could possibly be allayed. 

Aurungzebe possessed great military strength, 
and pecuniary resource; he also, had considerable 
local knowledge, and in; the first instance, the same 
power of confirming or withhol^ng hereditary 
rights,' as his predecessors in conquest. Titles, 
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•Munsiibs, .'incl J.aglieers were frequently bestowed, 
and still more frequently promised, with a liberality 
greater than any former conqueror had shown; but 
jiresiimption, jealousy, and bigotry soon deprived him 
of many of those advantages. He was )iot fully aware 
of the strength or the nature of predatory power, and 
instead of crushing it by tlie aid of tlic established 
governments, he pulled down those consituted au- 
thorites without replacing them ; he involved him- 
self with enemies on every side ; he discharged the 
soldiery, whom, in addition to his owi troops, he 
could not maintain, and thus sent armies into the 
field against liimself. He supposed that he was not 
only acquainted with the details of arrangements ne- 
cessary in a newly conquered country, but capable 
of superintending them; he placed little confidence 
in his agents, wliilst he, at the same time, employed 
Mahomedans in all situations, to fill which, in many 
instances, policy and humanity alike dictated the 
selection of Hindoos. The confusion and disorder 
wliicli ensued could not be tranquillized by the em- 
j)eror’s fancied wisdom, or the flattery and praises of 
liis court and countrymen. The j\Iahrattas, more 
especially the Bramins, are not a people so easily 
dazzled as the Mahomedans, and in the course of 
a very short time, they began to discover the weak- 
ness of the Moghuls. 

The powerful Mankurees*, Duflay, Ghatgay, 

* Alankurcc literally means a great man. It was originally, 
as above used, the name by which those Mnhrattas who had 
been Munsubdars under the old Mahomednn monarchies in the 
Deccan, were, and still are distinguished. Latterly, however, 
it was assumed by every Mahratta at the head of a body of 

VOL. I. A A 
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Manay, Nimbalkur, &c. during the siege of Beeja- 
poor, hovered about the Imperial camp until the 
fall of the capital, when they withdrew to their 
Jagheers, sending their Wukeels with humble pro- 
fessions of duty, and sometimes attending them- 
selves ; but from this time, they joined plundering 
parties of their own countrymen, or submitted to 
the Moghuls, as circumstances invited or compell- 
ed them. There were few plunderers independent 
of Sumbhajee*s parties or some Mankuree, because 
the Foujdar’s troops w:ere always too powerful for 
common depredators* A few. Pindharees *, as all 
not belonging to Mahratta parties were termed, 
appeared about Beder, but they were soon suppress- 
ed, or driven to- join the Mahratta. standard. No 
irregulars of that description received pay, but 
were frequently taken under the protection of some 
Mahratta chie^ and allowed to encamp near him, 
on condition of presenting frequent nuzurs, or in 
other words, giving up a part of their plunder. 

The Mankurees, whilst their envoys were in 


horse, who could boast of being a Wuttmdar. Man-pan, or 
rights and privileges, are words in the mouth of every Wutundar 
and these rights and privileges, which, from the manner in which 
they are talked of and maintained, an Englishman might sup- 
pose involved the safety of their lives and properties, or the' 
iberty of the subject at the least, are very often merely slight 
forms of that kind of respect indicated by precedence on parti- 
cular occasions. 

* About the borders of Maharashtra, and the Carnatic, there 
are a number of Pindharees ; they cultivate lands in time of 
peace, and plunder when the country is unsettled ; they have 
been there for some hundred years ; many of them speak Hin- 
doostanee, and call themselves Rajpoots. 
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tlie Imperial camp profossitig “perpetual ohctlience 
anil fidelity to Aunmgzehe the king of the world,” 
frcipiently sent their parlies to plunder the I^Iog- 
hnl districts ; and in case of discovery, the Bra- 
min wiikeel, who had secured the patronage of 
some great man at court hy hrihery, was ready to 
answer for, or excuse the irregular conducl of his 
master’s followers. The Moghul I'oujdars were 
instructed to conciliate the Mahralta chiefs on 
condition of their agreeing to serve with fidelity. 
The chiefs were negociating with the I'oujdarj their 
wukeels were intriguing at court; their own vil- 
lages were secure; and their followers, under the 
genenil name of Mahratlas, were ravaging some 
other part of the country. 

The Moghul oflicers who had Jaghcer assignments 
in the Deccan, soon found that they could raise 
very little revenue ; their corruption was increased 
by poverty, and the ofi'enders who had, in the first 
instance, jdundered their districLs by purchasing 
the connivance of the Foujdars, bribed the ,lag- 
heerdars at court with a part of the pillage. 

The hercdiuiry rights, and the family feuds 
which had been before usefully applied as an in- 
strument of government, now became, in the ge- 
neral confusion of this jieriod, a great cause of in- 
creasing disorder. Tlie intricate nature of some 
of the hereditary claims in disjiute, and the inge- 
nuity of Bramins, who were always the managers, 
made ever)' case so plausible that the oflicers of* go- 
vernment found little difliculty in excusing, or at 
least palliating many acts of’ gross injustice, to 
which they scandalously lent themselves. Thus, 

A A 2 
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the rightful owners had often good reason for cpm'r 
plaint ; they absented themselves with their tropps,; 
joined the plunderers, and when induced pr com- 
pelled to come in, they bpldly justified their lie-t 
haviour by the injustice they had suffered. 

When an hereditary office wa? forfeited,, or bp- 
came vacant in any way, the Moghul gpvernrnent 
selected a candidate on \yhom it was conferred ; 
but the established premium of the exchequer waS; 
upwards of six and a half years* purchasej or pre-, 
cisely 651 per cent, on one year’s emoluments, one- 
fourth of Vfhich was made payalile at the jiime pff 
delivering the deeds, and the remainder by instal- 
ments ; but besides this tex, an infinite number, 
of fees and perquisites were eiji^cted by the clerks, 
all which lent encouragement to confiscations and; 
new appointments. The emperor increasing in; 
years -was sopn overwhelmed in more impprta,nt 
cares than the mere details of business ; his minis- 
ters and their underlings were alike negligent and 
corrupt, and even after deeds and papers were 
prepared, years elapsed before ftie orders they conr 
tained \ 7 ere put in execution. * . In these remarks 
\ye have both recurred to events, and in some 
degree anticipated the consequences of those that 
are to follow ; but such is a cprreqt picture of the 
times for upwards of twelve years after the fall of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah. At the end of that 
period, the effects and continued grpwth of . the ■ 

■ * The account of the state of the country, and Aurungzebe’s 
administration at this period, is taken ■ from Mahratta inanu- . 
scripts, original Mahratta and Persian letters, deeds aqd state- 
ments, and also from Ehafee Ehany and Scot’s Deccw. 
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■causes enumerated, completely undermined the 
Mogliiils, and their power crumbled like the aged 
and still splendid fabric, which it is impossible to 
repair, but which a few revolving seasons must 
level with the ground. 

Upwards of a year was spent by the emperor at 
Beejapoor, during which, success attended his 
arms in every quarter, and nothing in Sumbhajee’s 
tipper country, except the strong forts, remained 
unsubdued. The Moghul troops had pos- 

1^^ sessed themselves of Tattora, and of the 
range of forts built by Sivajee, between that 
place and Panalla ; and Aurungzebe was now pre- 
paring to enter on a regular plan for reducing the 
whole of the forts, being in his opinion all that 
remained to complete the conquest he had so long 
meditated. His design, however, was soon par- 
tially obstructed, by the breaking out of a disease 
in his camp,* which swept off numbers of his troops, 
but on moving to Auklooj, bn the banks of the 
Neera, it subsided.* 

About tliis period the attention of the emperor 
\vas attracted to the English, and in consequence 
of piracies which began to be committed by in- 

* The disease which broke out in Aurungzebe*s army at Bee- 
japoor, is mentioned by the same name as that which the natives 
of India now apply to die spasmodic cholera^ but they bore. no 
resemblance to each' other. The disease was epidemic; and be- 
fore it attacked the tamp with such violence, had prevailed for 
some years both in the Deccan and in Guzerat. Khafee Elhan 
describes it as commencing by a slight swelling under the ear, 
the arm-pit or groin, attended widi inflamed eyes, and severe 
fever. It generally proved fatal in a few hours, and those who 
(did recover, becahie wholly or partially deaf or blind. 
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dividuals, several of the factories belonging to the 
East India Company were seized. Tliis was no un- 
common measure for Aurungzebe to adopt when 
any of the Moghul ships were taken, and he more 
than once threw the President at Surat into con- 
finement. On the present occasion the Seedee 
was ordered to drive them from Bombay. Yakoot 
IChan made a descent upon the island, and possessed 
himself of Mazagon, Sion, and Mahim, but could 
make no impression on the fort. The attack, how- 
ever, continued, until the English appeased Au- 
rungzebe, by the usual expedients of bribes to the 
courtiers, and the humblest submission. The Seedee 
quitted the island, after he had remained upon it 
nearly a year. 

After the emperor’s arrival at Auklooj, plunder- 
ing parties of Mahraftas were frequently heard of, 
but intelligence was received that one very large 
body had appeared near Nassuck, where the Mog- 
hul troops in .the neighbourhood were not sufiicient 
to oppose them. The prince Azim . Shah . was 
detached, with an army to that quarter ; a con- 
siderable force under Yeatikad Khan, the son of 
. Aurungzebe’s prime minister, Assud !fChM, was 
ordered to prepare for the invasion of the Concan ; 
and Tukurrib Khan, an active partisan, who had 
been a distinguished ofiicer under the unfortunate 
Abou Hoossein, was sent with a detachment iritp 
the district of Kolapoor, of which he was also apr 
pointed Foujdar. The Moghul troops were in posr 
session of the open cpuntry in that quarter, but’ 
the Mahrattas still occupied Panalla with a strong' 
garrison. Tukurrib Khan having on, his arrival, 
;16 ■ 
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tikcn pains to inform himself of ever}’ thing in 
his neighbourhood, hearing that Sumhhajee spent 
his time at Sungumeshwur, entirely off his guard, 
conceived the hold project of seizing his person. 

Having procured correct intelligence, and guides 
well acquainted with the Ghauts and the intricate 
windings of the route, he chose a few active in- 
fantry, and a small j)arty of horse, Avith which, 
accompanied hy his son, Ikhlass Klian, he set off 
from Kolapoor in prosecution of his enterprise. He 
was close upon Sungumeshwur before he was dis- 
covered, and when, at last, Sumhhajee’s Jasooses 
ran to him with the intelligence, he was found in- 
toxicated, and told them he would cut their noses 
off if they dared to bring such insulting stories 
about the approach of Mussulmans to him. 

Ikhlass Khan had given little time for warning ; 
ho dashed on at the head of a small party, entered 
the gate of the Gurhcc before the Mahrattas could 
close it, cut down all who opposed him, and thus 
secured an entrance to his father. 

^lost of Sumbhajec’s followers saved themselves 
by a precipitate flight ; the few that remained, at 
the head of whom was Kuloosha, endeavoured to 
defend their master, but Kuloosha being wounded 
by an arrow, • they were speedily overpowered, and 
Sumbh.ajee, although he attempted disguise, was 
discovered by some valuable ornaments on his per- 
son, of which he had not time or presence of mind 
to divest himself. Besides Kuloosha there were 
twenty-four persons taken with him.* 

* Khafec Khan. Mnhralta MSS. 
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Tiikurrib Klian brought liis prisoners in safety 
to Kolapoor, and on reporting Iiis success, was di- 
rected to bring them under a strong escort to the 
imperial eamp, which, previous to tlie arrival of 
Tukurrib Khan, iiad moved up llic Beenui, and 
cantoned at Tolapoor*, at the junction of tlic 
Indooranee river, sixteen miles north-east of 
Poona. 

• No effort was made to rescue Sumbhajee ; the 
measures of his favourite, added to his own miscon- 
duct, had rendered them both deservedly odious 
to the generality of liis subjects ; and even liad 
his army been disposed to undertake any cntcq)risc 
in his favour, its loose and disordered state would 
probably have prevented the attempt. 

On the arrival of the prisoners in the neighbour- 
hood of the imperial camp, they were bound and 
exalted upon camels ; Sumbhajee M'as deprived of 
his turban, drums and all sorts of noisy music 
sounded before him, and countless thousands flock- 
ed on all sides to see liis entry into the camp. The 
prispners were exhibited before Aurungzebe, and 
afterwards ordered into confinement, previous to 
their final sentence. 

Some of the Moghul nobility suggested the pro- 
priety of sparing the life of Sumbhajee, as a means 

* This village, originally called Nagurgaom, is said to have 
been named Tolapoor, or the place of weighing, in order to com- 
memorate Shahjee's plan of weighing IMorar Punt’s elephant, 
.by placing him on a boat, marking the draught of water, re- 
moving tlie elephant, replacing his weight witli stones, and 
weighing them. An anecdote preserved in every Mahratta ac- 
count pf .him, and rccordcd by Colonel Wilks. 
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of inducing his troops to surrender the forts ; and 
Anrungzebe also, 'svith this view, perluips, did in- 
tend to spare him conditionally. But Suinbhajee, 
roused to a sense of his situation, stung with 
shame and remorse, expected and wished for 
nothing but death, and made use of every epithet 
of abuse to induce some rash soldier to kill him. 
"When in this frame of mind, Anrungzebe sent a 
message oflering him life on condition of his be- 
coming a Mussulman. “ Tell the emperor,*^ said 
Sumbhajee, “ that if he will give me his daughter 
I will become a ^Mussulman,” and concluded his 
re])ly by an invective on the prophet 

No words more insulting than that speech could 
be used to a ^lahomedan. The emperor enraged, 
determined to make a terrible example of him ; he 
ordered a red hot iron to be drawn across his eyes, 
his tongue to be cut out, and his head to be severed 
from his body. 

Sumbhajee, in exact conformity with this man- 
date, was publicly executed in the camp bazar at 
Tolapoor, about the beginning of August, 1689, 
together with his favourite Kuloosha.* The Bra- 
min minister, however unworthy in many respects, 
has, by a story characteristic of the invention of 
Mahomedans, and by the hatred of some of the 
Mahrattas, been unjustly accused of forming a 
scheme for betraying his master. 

Sumbhajee’s character has been sufficiently de- 
picted and scarcely requires a summary. He in- 
herited some military virtue^ and was far from de- 


* Maliratta MSS. Ormc, &c. 
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licient in ordinary ability; but dissipation, vice, 
rashness, and cruelty, completely obscured his few 
good qualities, and a longer life would, in all pro- 
bability, have greatly cncreascd the catalogue of 
Ins crimes. But the Mahratta people, though for 
the last three years much estranged from him, 
heard of the murder of the son of Sivajee with in- 
dignation, and this cruel execution, meant to strike 
the leaders with terror, aroused their vengeance 
without alarming their fears. 
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rnoM a.i).1689, to a. n. 1707. 

]JaJa Jtam.*^Mrc(ing o/' tfic principal I^faliraifa leaders at 
Jlaigttrlu — Unni declared regent ^ during the nnnoriip of 
Suinlthajec\^ son* •— Important consult at ions j in which Prills 
had yecrajee tahes a conspicuous part * — Siege and capture of 
Jtaigurh* — The son and xvidoiv of Suiiibhajcc taken* •^Mcrich 
and Panalln taken * — Paja Jtam Jlccs to Ginjee — narrowly 
escapes^ being intercepted — establishes the Jbrm o /* the Court 
of Sivajec — creates the rank of Pritcc Necdhcc* — Suntqjcc 
Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee Jadoxo sent back to Maharashtra* 
^Raja Ram ascends the throne* — Zooljikar Khan sent against 
Ginjee* — Siege delayed* — Aspect o/* ajfairs in the Deccan* 

— Proceedings of Ramchundur Punt* — Origin^qf Ghas-dana* 
Rajgurh and Panalla retaken , — Proceedings of Sunt ajee and 
Dhxinnajcc — and of Aumngzebc* ’^Ginjee invested*’^ Super- 
cession ofZoolfikar KhaUf by the arrival of Katun Bukhsh*-^ 
Jealousies to which it gh*cs rise* ^ AurungzcbcJijLCs his princi- 
pal eatttonment at Brimhapoorcc* — Portuguese and English* 

— Suntajec and Dhunnajee repair to the Carnatic attach 
the Moghuls with great success a truce — dissolved by the 
Emperor* — Siege of Ginjee renewed* — Kasim Khan^ with 
several other officers^ compelled by Suntajee to surrender^ to- 
getherwith their troops* — Himmui Khan defeated and slain* 

— Siege of Ginjee pressed* — Raja Ram is permitted to 
escape* — Ginjee taken* — Dissensions amongst the Mahrattasy 
xehich increase in consequence of the death of the Pritcc Need- 
hec* — A sedition obliges Suntajee Ghorepuray to JlccJrom his 
oii'M troops*-^ Satara becomes the scat of the Mahratta govern- 
ment* — Changes^ and promotions* — Kanhojec Angria, on 
the death of Sccdojcc Goojur^ succeeds to the command of the 
fleet* — Suntajee Ghorepuray basely murdered by Nagojee 
Manay* — Jiq/fl Ram takes the Jicld with a very large army-— 
plunders the countryy ami imposes the Chouth in Candeishy 
Gungdhurccy and Berarj leaving officers to collect it*— Zoolji- 
kar Khan recalled from the Carnatic * — New plan cf opera- 
lions— a pursuing and a besieging force* — Zoolfikar Khan 
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attach and pursues Raja Ram. — Emperor tales Wussunt^ 
gurk — invests Satara — description of its dtfences — its siege 
and surrender . — Capture of Purlee. — Distress of the Mog- 
hul armi/f in consequence of the setting in of the monsoon. — 
Death and character of Raja Rani — his viidov) Tara Bye 
^ assumes the regency. — Pureshram Trimbuch appointed Pritee 
Needhee. — Mahrattas under Dhunndjee jadovo^ and minor 
chiefs. ^Description of a body of Mahraita plunderers^ con- 
. iirdsted voith the splendour of a Moghul camp. — Great de- 
vastations . — State of the Moghuls . — Aurungzebe perseveres 
in his plan of reducing the forts. — General devastation and 
^ corfusion. — Weakness of the Moghuls. — Povoer of the Mah- 
rattas — its nature. — Slate of feeling in the country. — Mo- 
ghuls make overtures for an accommodation — broken of. — 
Aurungzebe quits the neighbourhood of Poona^ and moves to 
the eastward. — Wakinkerah besieged^ and finally reduced. — 
Mahrattas retakvhg their forts — they attack the grand army 
oh its march. — Emperor in danger of being taken. —Death 
and character of Aurungzebe. 

FaoM the time' df the ex6t:ution , of Soyera Bye, 
the widow of Sivajee, her son Raja Rani had been 
confined by his’ half-brother Sumbhajee, in the fort 


of Raigufh; This confinement does not appear to 
h'^i'e been more rigid than Sumbhajee found con- 
sistent with his own security. Raja Ram had tlie 
free, use of the fort, and. upon the death of his first 
wife,- Sumbhajee married him to two others,- the 
oUe named Tara Bye,' the other Rajis Bye j the for- 
niief df th’e'faihilyo'f MohitCy, the latter a daughter 
of drhatgay of Kagub . Raja Rani lived oh terms of 
friendship with Y^^essoo Bye, the legitimate whe of 
■ Sumbhajeei^ who^-. with her son Sivajee, resided in 


Raigurh.- 

Gh the hews of SUihbhajefe’s deathi the 
. principal J^dhratta leaders repaired to Rai- 
gurh, when it was determined in . consult- 
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ation with Ycssoo J3yc, that Raja Ram sliould be 
declared regent, during tlie minority of Sivajee, 
afterwards known by the name of Shao, and who 
was then entering liis sixtii year. At this council 
the principal pco])lc, besides the parties mentioned, 
were .Tcnardin I’unt Hunwuntay, Prillhad Nccra- 
jee, the son of’ the late Nyadcish Piirdlian, Ram- 
chiindnr Punt Bowrcckur, KhiindooBullal Chitnees, 
]\Iahadajcc Naik Pansumbul, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Dhunnajee .Tadow, and Khundcc Rao Dhabaray. 

Prillhad Necrajee, with that ascendancy which 
superior minds acquire in times of real difficulty^ 
took the lead in the consultations of this important 
assembly. Tlicy planned their measures with wis- 
dom, unanimity, and firmness. They took a full 
view of tlie jiowcr, and the j)reparations of Aurung- 
zcbc. They calculated their means of resistance, 
and saw, without dismay, a public treasury ex- 
hausted, the laxity of all discipline, the unprovided 
state of the forts, and even the probability of their 
being reduced. Their first endeavours, therefore, 
were directed to lay in provisions in the forts, and 
to keep the garrisons as complete as possible. The 
regulation of Sivajee, which gave the troops com- 
posing the garrisons, a perpetual and hereditary 
subsistence from lands dependant on the forts, was 
of infinite importance at this period. Orders were 
immediately issued to presence these institutions 
cai-efully ; and the commanders of the forts, in 
addition to being warned to lay in as much grain 
as possible, were particularly enjoined to obsm'^e 
the orders for cutting and stackuig the grass of 
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the pasture-lands under the protection of the forts, 
so as to preserve subsistence for the liorse, when 
forage in more accessible parts might not be pro- 
curable. A wise precaution of Sivajee, which 
had already proved useful during the time of 
Sumhhajee. 

It was resolved that Raja Ram should move 
about from place to place, along the line of forts 
from Raigurh to Vishalgurh ; but, in order to dis- 
tract tlie attention of the Moghuls, to make none 
of them his fixed residence j and should it he found 
unsafe for him to remain- in Maharashtra, it was 
settled that he should quit the country, and re- 
pair to Ginjee, on the coast of Coromandel. 

. Yessoo Bye and her son remained in Raigurh, 
and the family of Raja Ram retired to Vishalgurh. 
The Mahratta chiefs were to act according to cir-. 
cumstances, but to keep most of their horse for 
the present at no great distance from the person of 
Raja Ram. 

The Moghul besieging force, under Yeatikad' 
Khan, destined for the Concan, could not enter 
that country before the fair season. The first place’ 
attacked was Raigurh ; but the Moghuls, though- 
assisted by the Seedee, made little progress for 
several months, till a discontented Mahratta, 
named . Sooryajee Peesal, who had served in tlie 
army of Sivajee, joined Yeatikad Khan, and en- 
gaged to bring a body of choice Mawulees, pro- 
vided he should be intrusted with the command 
of them, and obtain the Khan’s assistance in get- 
ting possession of the hereditary rights of Desh- 
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inookli of Wacc, to which he pretended a 
A*"’ claim. Tlicse conditions being accepted, 
1690 . ppi fornicd liis part of the agreement, 

and the early surrender of the fort was ])rincipally 
ascribed to his exertions. Pcesal accompanied 
Ycatikad Khan, and the Sceilcc had several of his 
ancient possessions restored to him. 

The widow of .Sumbhajec and her son, Sivajee, 
fell into the hands of Ycatikad Khan j they were 
conveyed to camp, where the Khan was received 
with particular distinction, and lionored with the 
title of Zoolfikar Khan. Yessoo Bye and her son 
found a friend in Begum Sahib, the daughter of 
Aurungzebe, and the emperor himself became 
partial to the boy, whom he named Sahoo, an 
appellation which pronouncing it Shao, lie ever 
aflcr chose to retain. 

After the capture of Raigurh, detachments from 
the grand army advanced to Merich and Panalla, 
which were surrendered to the ]\Ioghuls, and Raja 
Ram was now advised to make good his way to 
Ginjec as soon as possible, before his plan of re- 
tiring there should be suspected. As preliminary 
arrangements, he had, by the advice of Prillhad 
Neerajee, adopted the precaution of appointing 
Neeloo Punt Moreishwur to his father’s situation 
of Peishwa ; a measure which secured Ginjee in 
his interests. The command of Vishalgurh, Rang- 
na, and all the forts, with full and complete powers 
of government in the old provinces, was confided 
to Ramchundur Punt Bowreekur, with the title 
of Hookraut-punah. Under him was placed 
Piireshram Trimbiick, a Bramin, who, from the 
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humble situation .of hereditary KoolkumeO of Kin- 
neyej had brought himself into notice, and' had 
given proofs, of intelligence and spirit. Seedojee 
Goojiir, dignified with the title of Surkheil, was 
intrusted with the general command, of the fleet, 
the superintendence of the maritime ports, and • 
the defence of the coast. His second in command 
was a Mahratta, named Kanhojee Angriaj whose 
father, Tookajee Angria, had early distinguished 
himself in Sivajee’s fleet. The foresight of Prillhad 
Neerajee, had also been the means of opening a 
correspondence with aU the. principal Mankurees, 
which, although it did not immediately induce 
them to make common cause against the Moghuls, 
directed their inclinations to that end. 

Mahadajee Naik Pansumbul, an old man who 
had great weight with the Sillidars of the countiy, 
was .appointed Sehaputtee,.and left in Maharashtra, 
At his recommendation, the different leaders dis- 
persed their horse amongst the villages, with di- 
rections to assemble at such place, and by such 
signal as might afterwards be made to them by the 
Senaputtee, arid that all their friends, brethren, 
and connections should join the Bhugwa Jenda 
wherever it might appear. 

After shewing himself in his different forts. Raja 
Ram joined his confidential friends at Rangna, 
ready to prepare for flight. Having disguised 
themselves as Lingait Banians, they proceeded to 
Soonda, arid thence across' the country, towards 

* The orange standard of the Mahrattas. This colour, as 
already mentioned,* is sacred to Mahdeo, and the flag carried, 
religious as well as 'military feeling aJbag with it. - - 
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as it brought Suntajee Ghorepuray into immediate 
power, an officer of much greater ability and enter- 
prize. 

The primary care of Raja Ram was to establish 
a court on the plan of his father, which, though at 
first little more than nominal, was of much import- 
ance in giving consequence to his party. 

The Purdhans now appointed Avere as follovv ^ 
1st, Neeloo Punt MoreisliAviir, Peishwa ; 2d, Jenar- 
din Punt Humvuntay, Amatj 3d, Shunkrajee 
Mulhar, Suchew ; 4th, Ramchundur Trimbuck 
Poonday, Muntreej 5th, Suntajee Ghorepuray, 
Senapiittee ; 6th, Mahadajee Gudadhur, Somunt ; 
7th, Neerajee RoAvjee, Nyadeish ; 8th, Sreekur- 
acharya. Pundit Rao. 

The appointment of Peishwa having been pre- 
viously filled, and Prillhad Neerajee continuing 
•the soul of their cause, a new rank was instituted 
Avhich raised him above the Purdhans, by the title of 
Pritee Needhee^ literally meaning the likeness or 
representative of the Raja himself. Although 
Prillhad Neerajee was fond of titles and show, a 
taste Avhich he probably acquired Avhen envoy on 
the part of Sivajee at the court of Golcondah, the 
dignity conferred upon him Avas entirely unsolicit- 
ed. ■ Suntajee Ghorepuray, noAv the oldest repre- 
sentative of the Kapsee family, besides the rank 
of Senaputtee, Avas further dignified Avith some ad- 
ditions to his hereditary titles, and styled Hindoo 
Rao Mumlukut-Mudar. He Avas also intrusted 
Avith a ncAA-^ standard called the Juree Putlca, or 
Golden Pennon j and in imitation of the Imperial 
officers of the highest rank, he Avas authorized to 

23 
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beat tlic nohut or large (Irinn, and assume various 
other insignia. Dhunnajcc Jadow got the title of 
Jcysing Kao, and in consequence of the demise of 
Mahadajce Naik, both Suntajee .and Dhunnajee 
were sent back lo jMaharashtra “ to collect men 
and plunder the Moghuls.” ^ 

Raja Ram was formally seated on the throne t, 
and tlic ncw court began to exercise all the forms 
of government. Gold bangles, clothes, shawls, 
and letters announcing the event, were secretly 
forwarded, and pompously presented to all the • 
principal Hindoos throughout Maharashtra t, and 
what is very remarkable, Enams, Jagheers, &c. in 
the jMahratta country, then in actual possession of 
the ]Moghuls, and places which never had belonged 
to his predecessors were profusely bestowed, but 
few of them were confirmed § by Raja Ram, or 
Shao, after they had obtained control over the 
territory which tlie Raja thus pretended to alienate. 
Unsubstantial, however, as such gifts were, they 
had the effect of strengthening his cause, of keeping 

* Malirattn MSS. 

I Sonic of the ^Inhrattns, jealous of the right of the elder 
branch, do not admit that Raja Ram ever sat on the throne. 
Thc3' say that he sat on the Gadcc, or cushion, merely ns re- 
gent, holding the powers of the state in trust for his nephew, 
Shno, then n prisoner in the Moghul camp. 

% Malirattn hlSS. Khnfcc Khan. 

In the course of my ofRcial duties, after the late conquest 
of Maharashtra, I have had some of these ver}' deeds, which 
neither Raja -Ram, nor any of his ■ successors admitted,*pre- 
sented, in hopes that they would be recognised by the British 
government. 
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alive an interest in it, and of drawing numbers of 
persons to Ginjee. 

Arungzebe, as soon as he heard of these 
169 L proceedings, detached Zoolfikar Khan with 
a large army into the Carnatic, vainly 
hoping that he Avould be able to strike off this last 
head of the Mahratta power j but the hydra had 
.lost none of its vigour ; parties under the name of 
Mahrattas, though they may have been discharged 
horsemen from Beejapoor and Golcondah, \vere 
tliis season plundering at Nassuck, Bheer, and 
Beder at the same time j whilst hundreds of horse, 
that had shared in the campaigns of Sivajee, were 
flocking to Suntajee Ghorepuray and Dhunnajee 
Jadow, the oldest and most popular leaders among 
them. The want of funds was greatly felt by Sun- 
tajee in his attempts to organize a force on the old 
system, which he never was able fully to effect, but 
Ramchundur Punt gave him every aid in hispower.* 
In the exposed state of the Payeen Ghaut, as 
Prillliad Neerajce considered that Suntajee and 
Dhunnajee could give more effectual aid to Ginjee 
by remaining in Maharashtra, he engaged a Maho- 
medan officer, formerly in the service of Beejapoor, 
to attempt some opposition on the approach of the 
IMoghuls. The attempt was made, although un- 
successfully, and the officer in question afterwards 
joined the Moghuls. 

In Zoolfikar Khan’s army there were a number 
of Mahrattas, both in the cavalry and infantry. In 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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(he latter were tlu! sanu’ hodv rjf Mawtilccs that. 

» 

liud a.'isistnl in the cajitnrc of Haigiirli *, and 
atnojjir the former there were two of the relations 
of Ilajn 11am, (Jnnnajee and Ilanonjce iSirkay, 
who having deserted to the Moglndswhen Annajce 
Dntto wa*: executed, had attained commands, and 
were e‘«tcemed good oflieers. 'J*he second in com- 
mand to /<'oltihar Khan in this army, was Daood 
Khan I’nnneel, a Deccan oflieer of some repute, 
hut notorionslv addicted to drinkini'. The fort of 
(tinjee consists of several contignons hills, strongly 
fortitied, and is manv miles in circumference. The 
Moglmls never considered an army capable to nn- 
dertake a regnlar siege, unless sjilliciently large 
to surround the place invested, and completely oh- 
sttnet communication. Zoolfikar Khan, finding 
his force inadecpiatc for this purpose, after he hail 
commenced some works, represented that a re-in- 
forcement was necessary, and until it should arrive, 
he left a detachment at Ginjec, and undertook an 
exj)edition to the southward, where he levied con- 
tributions both from the Rajas of Tanjorc and 
'IViclnnopoIy. 

Rut this requisition for troops was not immedi- 
ately complied with; the Deccan was far from being 

• Hy llie procci'ilJnps of n Punclinyrl rospeclinp the Dcsli- 
of Waco, during ilic early pari of the reign of Sliao, 
which may he considered a very authentic and useful mnnu- 
^mpl, and is now in possession of the Hindoo Dcshniookh^ 
il appears, that Pecsal, the Mnwulcc commander, cnnic over 
to Uaja Ram, during the siege of (lingee, but failing after- 
wards in obtaining all he wished, again rejoined Aurungzebe, 
and became n Mussulman to gain ids end. 

i I believe he was the ancestor of the Nabob of KurnouU 
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in that state ■which made it easy for Aurungzelie to 
spare large re-inforcements, wthout running great 
risk of having the whole country in a state of in- 
surrection. The depredations of the Naik of Wak- 
inkerah had become so troublesome, that an army, 
under the prince Kaum Bukhsh and Roh Oolah 
Khan, was ordered to destroy his town ; but they 
were obliged to besiege it, and came ill-prepared 
to overcome the defence wdiich was maintained 
against them. * 

Ramchundur Punt was as useful in Ma- 
1692 . l^^rastra, as the Pritee Needhee at Ginjec ; 
he had an excellent second in Pureshram 
Trimbuck, who used great exertions in restoring 
the arrangements of the forts, and giving spirit and 
zeal to the garrisons. Ramchundur moved from 
place to place, but fixed liis principal residence at 
Satara, where by tlie aid of his head carcoon, 
Shunkrajee Narrain Gaudekur, he not only attend- 
ed to every military disposition, but regulated the 
revenue, and established some order in the coun- 
try. He had raised troops of his owm, and 
had cut off several straggling parties of the Mo- 
ghuls, before Suntajee and Dhunnajee returned j 
but when they joined him, Ramchundur proposed 
a plan for surprising the Foujdar at Waee, to which 
Suntajee, greatly pleased t, immediately consented, 
took the Foujdar with all his troops prisoners, and 
established a Mahratta Thanna in the place. Tlie 

■ Khafcc Khan, and Scott’s Dcccan. 

■f It is not known what was the stratagem proposed which 
pleased Suntajee so much, and which lie executed so success- 
fully. • 
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liicrc presence ofSuntajec and Dluinnajcc animat- 
ed llamcluuuinr’s followers, and lie incited his com- 
manders to follow their example. He sent them 
out to make their established collections, as the 
Chonth and Surdcshmookhec were termed, from the 
]\Ioghiil Icrritorv ; and as (hey became encouraged 
by success, his odicers added a third contribution, 
for themselves, under the head of Ghas-dana or 
forage-money. In this manner a distinct army w.as 
raised, of which the jirincipal leaders were Pow.ar, 
'fhorat and Atowl.ay. The commanders received 
honorary jircscnts and rewards from court, the title 
of Wiswas llao was conferred on Powar, Dinkcr 
Ilao on Thorat, and Shumshcr Buhadur on Atowlay. 
Ramclnindur was jiarticularly partial to the Mah- 
ratta dhtingiirs, or shepherds, a great number of 
whom served among his troops, and many of the 
ancestors of those who afterwards became great 
chiefs in the emjiirc, began their career under 
Bamchnndur Punt. 

.Shunkr.'ijee Narrain, hitherto known as an able 
carcoon, had received clnarge of the Waee district, 
and had reUaken Rajgurh, which, after the fall of 
Raigurh, had been surrendered to the Moghuls. A 
still more importiint service was performed by Pu- 
reshram Trimbuck, who surprised and retook Pa- 
nalla. 

Suntajee hc.aded another attack on the Moghul 
officer stationed near Merich, .against whoin he was 
as successful as .at Waee, and Ramclnindur, in con- 
sequence, by virtue of the powers vested in him, 
gave him a grant of the Deshmookhee of Merich. 
As soon as Suntajee and Dhuiinajce had collected 

B B 4' 
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a sufficient body of troops, mindful of their object 
of effecting a diversion in favour of Ginjee, they 
made their appearance on the banks of the Goda- 
very, which was the only part of the country, where 
scarcity, from one cause or other, did not prevail. 
They there plundered and destroyed every thing, 
and cut off several of the Moghul convoys coming 
from Hindoostan. Parties were soon sent against 
them ; but Aurungzebe found that he had not or- 
dinary freebooters to suppress ; instead of fleeing 
from his detachments, they defeated three of them 
successively, took the commander each time-priso- 
ner, and, according to a rule invariably observed 
by Suntajee, exacted a large ransom before they 
would grant their release. This system was ac- 
cording to Sivajee’s general rule, but contrary to 
his practice j for he took a pride in releasing great 
men, although he always made what he could by 
the middling class of prisoners. Suntajee conform- 
ed to Sivajee’s discipline as far as was practicable, 
and was particular in obtaining security for the good 
conduct of his followers, always preferring Mah- 
ratta Wutundars to any other class of men. Dhun- 
najee Jadow was not so strict nor so good an officer 
as Suntajee, but he was a more popular leader. * 

Whilst they were thus spreading their 

16 ^. ravages to the northward, Aurungzebe 
shifted his encampment on the banks of the 
Beema, apparently undecided with respect to his 
future operations. He at last resolved to support 
Zoolfikar Khan, and, at all events, reduce Ginjee. 

• Mahratta MSS., partly confirmed by Khafee Khan and. 
Scott’s Deccan. 
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The prince Kauni Uiikhsli, under the guidance of 
the prime minister, Assud Khan, was destined for 
tins service. He was directed to leave Roh Oollah 
Khan at Wakinkerah, the siege of which was after- 
wards ahandoned, and move on the route to Gin- 
jee, where he was soon joined by Assud Khan witli 
a large army. On aj)proaching tlie Paycen Ghaut 
})artios of horse made their appearance, and by 
skirmishing delayed their advance, but they final- 
ly sat down before the place and invested it. 

Zonltikar Khan, on being deju'ived of th6 
IG'U command by the arrival of the prince, was ex- 
ceedingly mortified, and even Assud Khaiij 
after the late success of his son at Raigurh, consi- 
dered the supercession unjust on the part of the em- 
])cror, ])arlicularly as it was well known that it had 
been brought about by Joudpooree *, the ])rince’s 
mother, and the favourite with of Aurungzebc. 

The jMahratta ministers, who, like all Bramins, 
are ever on the watch for such opportunites, speedi- 
ly turned this jealousy, which they foresaw would 
prove reciprocal, to their own advantage. They 
courted both, but they first gained Zoolfikar Khan, 
who entered into a secret compact with Raja Ram 
for the purpose of obstructing the prince’s measures, 
which he did, either by thwarting his plans, where 
the execution depended on himself, or by preparing 

* I liacl fallen into the mistake of my predoeessors, by ■wri- 
ting the name Outlepooree ; but I icarn from my friend Major 
Tod, tljc best authority for information respecting the Ilajpoots, 
, that she was not a princess of Oudepoor, but of Kishengurh, a 
minor division of Joudpoor ; and that the name, by wllich she 
was known, was Joudpooree. 
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the besieged to counteract every intended oper- 
ation. * 

The emperor, probably conceiving that his army 
must draw the" Mahrattas southward, 'moved to 
Gulguliat; but Ghorepuray still continued to the 
northward, and Ramchundur’s parties levied con- 
tributions as far east as Sholapoor. $ Aurungzebe, 
finding his feint unsuccessful, brought back his un- 
wieldy host to Brimhapooree, on the Beema, be- 
low Punderpoor, where he established his principal 
depot, and built a cantonment, in which he held 
his court j and from that point, the operations of 
his armies, and the affairs of his empire, were di- 
rected for several years. ^ 

The Portuguese about this time had fallen 

169 S- 'ii^der his displeasure, and war was waged 
against them in eveiy part where they had 
settlements in India. Great cruelties were exer- 
cised on the defenceless inhabitants subject to that 
nation in the northern Concan j|, but numbers found 
an asylum in their forts of Damaun and Bassein j 
at last, the Moghul courtiers, bribed by the vice- 
roy at Goa, represented the advantage of making 
peace with the Portuguese, for the purpose of pro- 
curing cannon in order to reduce the Mahratta 
forts ; a sure way to carry their pointy as tlie em- 

* Mahratta MSS. 

f Khafee Khan. Scott’s Deccan. 

■ :J: Mahratta MSS. 

§ Mahratta MSS. Original papers. Khafee Khan. Scott's 
Deccan. 

j) From local usage on the west of India, we are in the habit , 
of applying the designations of northern and southern Concan 
to the Concan north and south of Bombay. 
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pcror’s age and imbecility bad become apparent, 
and to flatter his favourite scheme rendered even 
the wily Anrungzebc, the dn])e of tliat despicable 
deceit and artifice, which he liad all Jiis life prac- 
tised on others. A like means was used to pacify 
lum with regard to the English. The ravages of the 
jjirates continued ; and as the Moghuls always con- 
cluded that one or both the English East India 
Companies wcle engaged in thesc/lepredations, the 
cmi)cror, although a considerable revenue was de- 
rived from the customs on their trade, would have 
driven them from the coast, had they not been pro- 
tected by the fort of Bombay, which, de- 
16 %. tended by their artillery, was considered 
impregnable. One capture, that of the 
Gunj-Siiwaee, the largest of the Moghul ships, 
proceeding from Surat to Mocha with many pil- 
grims as passengers, gave particular offence, and 
occasioned the scizure”of the chief at Surat, with 
several other Englishmen, who were imprisoned for • 
a considerable period, until the aflair was adjusted. 

In the mean time, years had been already wasted 
before Ginjee. Suntajee Ghorepuray, after com- 
mitting great havoc, and defeating or eluding all 
that were opposed to him in Maharashtra, left two 
active officers, Pursojee Bhonslay*, and Plybut 
Uao Nimbalkur, both of whom had served under 
Sivajee, to give spirit to the Mahrattas in Gung- 
thuree and Berar. AVith an army of upwards of 

* He was originally a common Sillitlar, and a Wutundar of 
the village of Dewoor, near Satara, where he was born. . This 
person was the ancestor of the Rajas of Nagpoor. In one 
manuscript, he is said to have been a native of the village of 
Hingiinbcrdcc, near Poona.' 
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twenty thousand horse, Suntajee passed to the west 
of the grand camp by the Satara road, pushed on 
towards the Carnatic, and as soon as he got within 
a certain distance of Ginjee, detached about one 
third of his troops, under Dhunnajee Jadow, who, 
making rapid marches, brought the first news of 
his approach, by attacking some of the Moghul 
posts in the neighbourhood of the fort. Orders 
were immediately issued to the difierrent small di- 
visions to concentrate and form larger bodies to 
the right and left ; but the Moghuls, always slow 
to obey, were not aware of the activity of the 
horse that now attacked them, whilst Dhunnajee, 
^sisted both by troops and signals from the fort, 
cut in upon them and did great execution before 
the manoeuvre ordered could be executed * 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, with less haste, brought on 
the main body of Mahrattas. Upon his arrival at 
Covrepauk he was opposed by the Foujdar, Ali 
Murdan Khan, with a considerable army, but the 
Foujdar was speedily routed, the whole of his bag- 
gage and camp-equipage plundered, and he him- 
self, on his flight towards the camp at Ginjee, was 
overtaken, made prisoner, and released for a liigh 
ranspm. 

The victorious Mahrattas, with their usual ac- 
tivity when successful, beat in the Moghul , outposts 
in every direction ; destroyed their foragers, and 
so completely cut oflT their communications, that 
neither supplies nor intelligence could reach them. 
Reports of the emperor’s iUness and death were 
industriously circulated by the Mahrattas, who 

* Scott’s Deccan. Khafee Khan. Maliratta MSS. 
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llicn ma<lo ovcrMiros to Kmiin Biikhsli, and pro- 
jioRcd to inakc him omporor. jirinco either 

listoiu'il to their proposals, or, at all events, Assud 
Khan, and his son, atlectcd to hclievc that he did, 
and they deterinineil on placing: him under re- 
straint. 'riie Mahrattas, apprized of what was 
iloiiiLT forward, takini; advant.at;e of the hustle and 
<lls'-ension, whieh the eirenmstanee naturally creat- 
etl in the Mo"lml eamp, attat:ked ami hanis'^ed them 
with additional viironr. 'I’lie ])orsonal troojis of 
Kamn Ihikhsh refused to fiLrlit, all hccame alarm 
and uproar; at last the Moghuls burst their cannon, 
abandoned their batteries, and were in turn bc- 
sietrod in their lines. 

Whilst in this situation, and in threat distress for 
snjiplies, a truce was proposed ; from which partv 
it originated seems uncertain, hut the probability 
is, that it came from the Moghuls; an agreonu-ut, 
liowcver, was concluded betweem .\‘i‘>ml Khan 
.and Sunt,a)ee. The Moghuls were to be )»i nuitied 
to retire to Wandewash umm)le>tetl, and to ri uinin 
until Assud Khan should receive a re]>!y tronj th>- 
emperor, according to which, it v.n'> .'•.ipnlatt,: 
that he .should abide.* 
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observed the truce, because they attempted to cut 
off a. convoy of provisions which the Foujdar of 
Carnatic Beejapoor was escorting to camp, and 
which he saved by throwing himself into Covre- 
pauk. Their having retaken Permacoil, and se- 
veral- other forts, was still less justifiable ; and 
Zoolfikar Khan, in order to recover these places, 
and punish the violation of the agreement, marched 
to the southward, and repossessed himself of the 
forts. Continuing his march, he entered into an 
alliance .with the Raja of Trichinopoly, and obliged 
the Raja of Tanjore, one of the sons of Venkajee, 
to restore several places wrested from the latter, 
and to pay a considerable contribution to himself 9 
after this arrangement Zoolfikar Khan recrossed the 
Coleroon and again sat down before Ginjee.* 

The clandestine intercourse was still carried on 
with Raja Ramf ; and it is not improbable, from 
his desire to protract the siege, that Zoolfikar Khan, 
upon the demise of the emperor, may have had 
designs of ultimately establishing an independent 
government in the Carnatic for himself. 

During Zoolfikar Khan*s absence in Tanjore, 
Suntajee Ghorepuray laid waste the Beejapoor Car- 
natic. To punish his depredations, a considerable 
force was sent off from Beejapoor under different 
leaders, and being joined by Kasim Khan, Foujdar 
of . the province, the whole were about to march 
in quest of Suntajee ; but their advanced tents had 
scarcely been pitched when his troops attacked and 
destroyed the guard, and the Mahrattas were flying 

* Scott’s Deccan. • f Mahratta MSS. 
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alioul the main liody on all sides, before the great 
men liad time (o caparison and mount their ele- 
phants. 

Kasim Khan’s authoritydid not extend beyondhis 
own troops; the other leaders, .as rash as they were 
destitute of resource, followed their own plans, and 
each body fought or defended itself as it best could} 
while the M.ahr.attns, j)roniing by their distraction, 
never ceased harassing them, cliarging a!ul firing 
upon them by day, and rocketing them by night. 
At last, the Moghuls on the third day .sought .shel- 
ter under the w.alls of the gurhec of Dodairee. 
There was a small quantity of ])rovi.sions in the 
place, which, though sold by the Ilanians from 
the lop of the walls, at an enormous price, was 
.soon exhausted. 'J’his stale of ])rivatiou became 
intolendjle, but they were he.aten tnjops badly 
commanded, and coidd not try, bv a bnive efibrt, 
to save themselvc.s. An attempt was niade to rescue 
them, but .Sunt.ajec att.ackcd and defeated tlie 
party coming to their relief, whilst it wa- still at 
a distance, so that the dc.spairing men heard no- 
thing of the efibrt. In this situation the Moglml 
olljcers surrendered. Kasim Khan hail e.i v.itli 
re})Utation: he did not survive the th^gr.iec. hn: 
took poison and died. The other efirv:', bL>:.!L5 
being stripped, bad to p.aya I.arge r.“.r:> '':.n jbr 
release, and on their retuni to t':.- ir:;: . ria! 

tbev were divc.stcd of their Ik.::, r-. 

* ♦ • 

to dlsl.ant and inferior co!ini::-.t:.'-.* 

Himmut Khan, t/icotllcvr vd. « I....* 

* Khafec Khaii nml p-.:, ’ 

Scott’s Deccan. 
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unsuccessful attempt to relieve Dodairee and the 
son of Khan Jehan Buhadur, being at his own, 
request, re-enforced from the grand camp by an 
army sufficient to cope with the Mahrattas, pro- 
ceeded in search of Suntajee. He was soon found. 
The Mahrattas, on being vigorously charged on 
the plain, fled, and Himmut. Khan pursued the 
fugitives, until they had, according to Mahratta 
custom, drawn him into difficult and broken ground, 
when they turned round, attacked in their usual 
desultory manner, killed Himmut Khan, totally 
defeated his army, and plundered his baggage. 

Suntajee retiring towards Ginjee, was attacked 
by Zoolfikar Khan, and pursued to a considerable 
distance. When the latter turned to resume the 
siege, Suntajee attended him a march in the rear.* 
T his manoeuvre is not unusual with Mahrattas j in 
the instance alluded to, however, the pursuit was 
probably a mere feint, as an intimacy subsisted be- 
tween Zoolfikar Khan and Suntajee, which there is 
some reason for suspecting that the rivals of the lat- 
ter afterwards misrepresented to his prejudice. 

At Ginjee the same languid operations 
continued, and the siege at this time would 
■ probably have been bloodless, bpt for the 
inebriety of Daood Khan, Zoolfikar Khan*s lieu- 
tenant, who, when intoxicated, always turaed out 
his men to storm the fort and exterminate the infi- 
dels f; these fits only produced frequent skirmishes, 
but the conduct of Zoolfikar Khan, having at last 
aroused the suspicion of the . emperor, the .Kjian 

* Khafee Khan. Scott’s Deccan. Mahratta MSS. 

t Wilks. ■ 
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was privately warned by his friends, tliat unless he 
speedily cflected the reduction of Ginjcc, and the 
capture of all the principal people, no influence 
could save him from disgrace and ruin. This in- 
formation the Moghul general communicated to 
Raja Ram, and as he was now obliged to press the 
siege, he cojinivcd at a plan for the Itaja’s escape, 
through his relations tJie Sirkays, who agreed to 
convey him safe to Vishalgurh, to take charge of 
his family, and to join him themselves on the first 
opportunity, ])rovidcd they received certain here- 
ditary rights, and the town of Dabul in the Con- 
can, in Enam. All these conditions being settled, 
Raja Ram, by the assistance of the Sirhays, es- 
caped through the Moghul lines, and reached 
Vellore, where he was received by Mannajcc I^fo- 
ray the commandant. • 

After remaining there a short time he set oft' 
with his conductors for Vishalgurh, where he safely 
arrived in December. Ginjee was taken 
1G9S. early in .Tanuary. It was carried by escal- 
ade t, and the wives and family ot' Raja 
Ram, who had joined him from R:vap.'or by se;u 
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people into perpetual confinement ; and although 
he had acted this deceitful part, to screen his trea- 
chery from the emperor, many were executed as 
plunderers and insurgents ; amongst others, Naroo 
Prillhad, the .son ofPrillhad Neerajee, suffered as a 
rebel. The Pritee Needhee had died previous to 
the fall of Ginjee.'* 

During the preceding year, the main body of 
the Mahrattas did little against the common 
enemy. Dissensions had for some time pre- 
vailed between Suntajee and Dhunnajee ; but 
by the judicious counsel of the late Pritee Needee, 
the Raja had long remained neutral in their 
quarrel, and thus prevented an open rilpture. 
But after, the death of Prillhad Neerajee, Raja 
Ram bad no such prudent monitor. He had for 
some time smothered his jealousy of SuntajeeGhorcr 
puray, which now uncontroled, and worked upon 
by others, gave Ghorepuray an enemy where he had 
the best right to expect a protector, and Dhunna- 
jee Jadow, encouraged by the Raja, raised a strong 
faction against him. Nor did Aurungzebe -neglect 
so favorable [an opportunity of practiring his favor- 
ite policy 'Of creating division among his enemies j 
he bad-^emissaries among the Mahrattas, who fo- 
mented their jealousies, and kept him informed 
of all that passed. - ' ' 

• Suntajee’s army was corrupted, and he had but 
just time tp escape with a few followers from a com-: 
bined attack made upon him by a part of his own, 
and Dhunnajee Jadow’s troops. This sedition hap- 
pened in the neighbourhood of Beejapoor t, parties 

* Mahratta MSS. f Khafee Khan. 
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were sent in pursuit of Suntajee, whilst the main 
body of the j\Iahrattas separated. One half accom- 
panied Dlninnajee Jadow into the Carnatic, where 
Zoolfikar Khan had lately been exerting himself 
with great success against the smaller detachments 
of the Mahrattas, and was very anxious to possess 
Vellore, which he thought would effectually sup- 
press their poAver in that quarter. The other half 
of the Mahratta army marched to join the Raja 
at Satara, which, at the recommendation of Ram- 
chundur Punt, became the seat of government. * 

Jenardin Punt having died, the office of Amat 
was restored to Rarachundur Punt, from which he 
had been removed by Sivajee, in 1676, to make 
room for Rugonatli Punt Hunwuntay : his late ser- 
vices eminently entitled him to high honour and re- 
ward, and his principal carcoon, Shunkrajee Narrain 
Graudekur, was raised to tlie rank of Suchew, which 
office had become vacant by the retirement of 
Shunkrajee Mulhar to Benares, during tlie siege of 
Ginjee. The appointment of the new Suchew dis- 
pleased Pureshram Trimbuck, who conceived his 
claims to that honour greater than those of Shunk- 
rajee Xarrain. 

Tiimnojee Rugonath Hunwuntay, the son of 
the late Jenardin Punt, haAing effected his escape 
ftom prison at Ginjee, in a A'eir dextercns msnrer, 
rejoined Raja Ram, by whom, in ccnsecuence 
his family pretensions and siqsposed tsien:*- -- 
was raised to the rank of Pritee Xeedhee. 
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Seedojee Goojur, who died about this period, had 
•been engaged in constant warfare with the Seedee, 
and with various success j but, by the activity of 
KanhojeeAugria, the Mahrattafleet had made many 
valuable prizes. Vessels of all nations were attack- 
•ed ; repeated descents were made along the coast, 
•and few of the defenceless mercantile towns, from 
Travancore to Bombay, escaped a visit from these 
depredators. The Mahrattas continued in posses- 
sion of most of their forts on the coast ; they had 
maritime depots at Severndroog and Viziadroog, 
but the principal rendezyous of their fleet con- 
tinued, as in the time of Sivajee, at Kolabah. * 
The Sawunts, Deshmookhs of Waree, when their 
districts were not overrun by the Moghuls, ad- 
hered to Raja Ram, but the Dessaye of Carwar 
continued independent, and, as usual under such 
circumstances, assumed the titleof Raja. 

Suntajee Ghorepuray, whom we left pursued by 
parties of his enemies, was hunted from place to 
place, and had hitherto foiled them all ; but Nago- 
jee Manay, Deshmookh of Muswar, stimulated by 
private revenge, continued the pursuit with unre- 
lenting perseverance; until, having overtaken Siin- 
tajee in the act of bathing in a small rivulet to 
refresh himself, at a moment when he thought his 
enemies far behind, though alone, tired and de- 
fenceless, the assassin rushed down and slew him 
on the spot. Having severed the head from the bo- 
dy he brought it to the skirts of the imperial camp, 


Mahratta MSS. Bombay Records, 
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nnd sent it to Aurungzchc. Nagojcc shortly after 
sent a petition for re-admission into the imperial 
service, wliicli he had entered and quitted in the 
same manner as all the hcreditarv oflicers and 
^fankiirecs were in the habit of doing at this pe- 
riod. A free pardon, high encomium, and additional 
honours were readily bestowed, which ])rovcs the 
acceptable scr\*icc he had rendered by this murder. 
Suntajee Ghorepumy was one of the best oflicers, 
of whom the ALahralta annals can boast, and his 
eulogy is best recorded, when we say, he was the 
terror ol‘ the ^loghul detachments for seven years. 

The death of Suntajee, and the atrocity of the 
deed brought back many of his followers to a sense 
of their own ingratitude. His sons llanoojee and 
Pecrajec, and his nephew Secdojeo, who had fled 
from the army in dread of Dluinnajce, were soon 
rejoined by a number .of Suntajec’s followers, on 
wliich they erected their family standard, and began 
to plunder the ^loghul territory on their own ac- 
count. • 

Raja Ram, after he had remained a short 
16 M ^**^^*^ Satara, proceeded with his army to 
the northward, where he was joined by Pur- 
sajee Bhonslay, Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Neemajee 
Sindia, AtowIayShumsherBuhadur, andother com- 

• Mahratta MSS., and an account of the Gliorepura)' famih*, 
received from the late Jes^vunt Ilao Gliorcpurny, Unieer 
Ool Oomrah, which was originally compiled for the late Sir 
Barry Close. I likewise received a history of the Ghorepuray 
family, from the late Jlr. Thackeray, which I lodged with the 
Literary Society of Bombay. 

C C S 
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manderswlio had, for some time, been plundering in 
Candeish, Giingthuree, and Befar. The combined 
armies, which now formed a greater force than Si- 
vajee had ever commanded, proceeded under Raja 
Ram, who entered Gungthuree, claiming as his 
established right, the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee. 
All who submitted to the payment of these de* 
mands were protected, and the Moghul garrisons 
that remained passive spectators were not molested, 
but such as made unsuccessful opposition were put 
to the sword. On this occasion the Mahrattas were 
more systematic in their exactions than they before 
had been j where they could not obtain ready mo- 
ney they took promissory notes from the Patells; 
according to the practice first introduced by Siva- 
jee, and in this manner went on, through Nandere, 
Berar, and Candeish. 

When he had nearly completed his tour. Raja 
Ram left Khundee Rao Dhabaray in Buglana, 
Neemajee Sindia in Candeish, Pursajee Bhonslay 
in Berar, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur in Gung- 
thuree, to collect, what they termed, the outstand- 
ing balances due to the Raja. 

Pursajee Bhonslay, when appointed to this duty 
in Berar, got the title of Sena Sahib Soobeh, and 
Hybut Rao Nimbulkur was styled Sur Lushkurj 
both these officers received* the Juree Putka, or 
Golden Pennon, on this occasion. Raja Ram, on his 
return, attacked Jauln'a, which he was plundering, 
when the Moghul army came suddenly upon him j 
they attacked and pursued his troops with a vigour 
and perseverance to which they had of late seldom 

22 
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beeniinaccmtomea * : but to account for their acti- 
vity on this occasion, wc must revert to the }>ro- 
ceedituis of Zoolfikar Khan and Aunmgzcbe. 

In the Carnatic, adairs under Dhunnajee .Tndow, 
had not been prosperous. Zoolfikar Khan, ailhou«»b 
a corrupt ambitous man, was an active conuuait- 
der, and now the only ^loghul ofiiccr of wlioni 
the Mahrattas stood in any awe. He bad repeat- 
edly defeated Dhunnajee, when the emperor, Imar- 
ing of the march of Raja Ram, sent express orders 
for Zooltikar Khan to repair to the cantonment at 
Brimbapooree. It was then determined, in con- 
sultation with Assud Khan, and several of the prin- 
cipal officers, to adopt a new plaTi of oj)eralions, 
by which, whilst one army attacked the iMah- 
rattas in the field, another was destined for liic 
reduction of their forts. This last the emjicror 
reserved for himself, giving tlic command of tlic 
pursuing army to the Prince Bedar Biikht, the son 
of Azim Shah, with Zooltikar Klian as his lieuten- 
ant, whose first effort was the attack and }nir?uit 
of Raja Ram’s army, to which we liave ju>t 
alluded. 


The emperor’s preparations being complied, tiic 
cantonment at Brirahapooree was evacuated much 
to the regret of the indolent Moghul officers. :r.a:;v 
of whom had built excellent houses at :;.nt str.trru. 
A depot was formed under the pretertien cf v.v 
Gurliee of Machnoor, which was within t};e lir e '**■ 
the cantonment, and a strong cuara wras 
protection. Aurungzebe’s marcii wa? r.-eariv * 

• Mahratla MSS., aad oririnsl -.-r*- -- 
Mahratta. ~ * * ' 
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west, and he encamped under the fortof Wussunt- 
gurh, on the twentieth day after quitting the Bee- 
ma. • Batteries were erected, and in three days the 
garrison surrendered. The emperor named the jfort 
Kuked-i-fiiWh or the key of victory, and was much 
pleased by the event. As Panalla had been 
unsuccessfiilly attacked by Moiz-ud-deen, the son 
-of Sultan Mauzum, some years before, the Mahrat- 
tas were impressed with an idea of its being about 
to be besieged, and directed all their preparations 
towards its defence. But Aurungzebe marched for 
Satara, a movement wholly unexpected, as the fort 
was not provisioned for above two months. This 
neglect was considered a great misfortune, and 
gave rise to a suspicion, that Ramchundur had pur- 
posely left it unprovided j of this suspicion Au- 
rungzebe afterwards took advantage $ and when 
Ramchundur, during the siege, was called away to 
Singurh in consequence of the illness of Raja Ram, 
Aurungzebe wrote a letter* which fell into the 
hands of Pureshram Trimbuck, and -widened a 
breach that had for some time existed between him 
and Ramchundur Punt, f 

Aurungzebe, on his arrival before Satara, pitched 
his own tents on the north side of the fort on the 
site of the present village of Kurinja. Azim Shah 
was stationed at a village on the west side, which 
has since retained the name of Shapoor. Shirzee 
Khan invested the south side, and Turbeeut Khan 
occupied the eastern quarter j chains of posts be- 

* Copy of the origmal, in possession of the Raja of Kola- 
poor. 

Mahratta MSS. 
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ivvocn thr ilifTcrcnt cainjis cfll'Clually secured tlic 
blockade. 'Djc fort of Salar.i nccMijiie.s the stiinmit 
of a hill of nuiderate heiifht, hut V(M V .‘«tcej) ; its 
dcfouces consist of a scarp of upwards of forty 
foot in ])etpciulicular black rock, <iu the top of 
which there i** a stone w;dl. It w;is defended by 
IVvaLHcc Pnrvtie, llavildar, who hatl been reared 
in the service of .Siv.ajee. lie vip(>ronsIy oj)posed 
the Moghuls, atul di'-puted every foot of ;:jround 
as they pn<;hcd forward their advanced posts. .As 
soon as they hepran to "ain any part of the hill he 
wiilulrew his troops into the fort, and rolhal down 
hufie stones from the rock above, which did great 
excctitioji, :md tmtil they could throw up cover, 
were as destructive as artillcrv. 'J*hc blockade, 
however, was complete, no communication could 
he held with the country, and as the small stock 
of grain in the garrison was soon exhausted, the 
besieged must have been comj)elled to surrender ; 
hut I’nreshram 'JVimhuck, who had thrown himself 
into the fort of Purlce, purchased the connivance 
of .A’/im .Shah, and conveyed provisions to the hc- 
j^ieged.* 

The divisions on the west and south faces erect- 
ed batteries, hut the grand attack was directed 
against the norlli-cast angle, which assumes nearly 
the shape of a tower, and is one of the strongest 
j)oints: the rock being forty-two feet high, and 
the bastion, now on the toj) of it, consists of 
twenty-five feet of masonry, making a total height 
of sixty-seven feet. 


• Maliralla MSS. 
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Turbeeut Khan undertook to minethiff 
1700. si^d at the end of four months’ and 

a half had completed two mines. So con- 
fident were the Moghuls of success that the storm- 
ing par^ was ready formed, but concealed, as 
much as possible, under the brow of the hill, from 
the view of the garrison. Aurungzebe w;as in- 
vited to view the spectacle, and a stratagem was 
formed to draw all the garrison towards the bas- 
tion, by the emperor’s moving off from that side 
in grand procession, so that when the match was 
ready to be applied, hundreds of the Mahrattas, 
attracted by his splendid retinue, crowded to the 
rampart, and amongst others Pryagjee the com- 
mandant. The first mine was fired, it burst several 
fissures in the rock, and occasioned so violent a 
concussion, that a great part of the masonry was 
thrown inwards, and crushed many of the garrison 
in its ruins. The storming party, in their eager- 
ness, advanced nearer ; the match was applied to 
the train of the second and larger mine, but, being 
improperly constructed, it burst outwards, with a 
dreadful explosion, and upwards of two thousand 
of the Moghuls are said to have been destroyed on 
the spot. Pryagjee, the Mahratta commandant, 
was buried in the ruins by the first explosion, close 
to a temple dedicated to the goddess Bhowanee, 
but was afterwards dug out alive. ' His escape was 
considered a happy omen, and under other circum- 
stances might have been of much consequence in 
animating the Hindoo garrison to prolong the de- 
fence, but Azira Shah could no longer be induced 
to connive at the transport of the grain j proposals 
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for MJrrrnili'iltJj! rn’ic tijt frrinc ukuIi’ thrmtpli him, 
thr linnor of tin* c.ipiuTo, wliirli lu' pm ill- 
lurritoi!, w.i’- r.oi only •»» lum, Imt tl»c 

jilatv tcri-ivt'ti h5'-> unm'*, and railed hy ihr rm- 
j*rT<»r .Arim *rnrn. 

Satnra rvjttt'udeud ah.ntt ihr middle tif Ajnil, 
r.nd Turler imnnd»;i'ej% ijj\r'!rd ; the rir^e 
b'-ied 'dU ihi- Itt -iroiiu;: t*f dur.e, \shrn, arter n 
f:--(<d deSVnre, jh.e y.ciiMiji t\are.a?ed il. 'Ihe 
'iM)*d{.v, r-^*. nvinM»i>:i h.-Aiti-^ <• • in Vilth all it:- vi>-nnl 
Aiidtm-<-, tin- Moydinl ;itmy, frojn a lnt;d %v;ifit of* 
rijf.-.Tifirim jit, to ron-itleTahle di'>tr«'.'^'» 

mill hard'-hip lu fiijt* the r.unp rtndd he {tinved fn a 
di'!:n}re Jjroin she hllh. After isnirh he<, Imth <*r 
h:u:t:;i*:e nnd of lives tlu- attny reaehe.l Kowau-.. 
ptn*;, «(ji the hrml.*- t*!’ the Maun, where th<* r.iin% 
nti- ciisnjenu'.iv ely liidit.* 

In the jue.-Uilime :i pteat rhanyr had t.-d-n ti jjiar** 
in the Mahratta j^Mvetument. linja Kr.m, V'iivJi 
the runt A mat w;n railed to •■ee Ijim, }.>aij i;e* re. 
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crime which stains- the memoiy of Raja Ram. 
•But that alone is of magnitude, and if we admit 
'as an excuse that he was worked upon by the ene- 
mies of Suntajee, the weakness of the man but 
detracts from the virtues of the prince. He pos-- 
sessed some share of the military enterprize of his 
father, but he had no genius for civil government 5 
his measures were ably directed by Prillhad Neer- 
ajee, who appears to have been a very uncommon 
person, and, in his total disregard of self-interest, 
is almost a singular instance amongst Bramin 
statesmen. Raja Ram was naturally mild in his 
disposition, addicted to no vices, and was distin- 

■ guished by uncommon liberality to his followers. 

The death of Raja Ram, although the news was 
•received in the emperor’s camp at Satara with great 
rejoicing, produced no event favourable to the 
subjugation of the Mahrattas. The Raja left two 
sons : the elder, named Sivajee, by Tara Bye Mo- 
hitey, was ten years old at the time of his father’s 
. death ; and the younger, named Sumbhajee, by 
•Rajis Bye Ghatgay, was in his third year. 

Tara Bye, with the assistance of Ramchundur 
'Punt Amat, Shunkrajee Narrain, and Dhunriajee 

■ Jadow Senaputtee, immediately assumed the reins 
'.of government, and her son, Sivajee, having been 
seated on the gadee, or cushion of state, Rajis 
Bye, with the general consent, was placed in con- 
finement 

Timmojee Rugonath being found unfit for his 
high station, Pureshram Trimbuck was raised by 
Tara Bye to the rank of Pritee Needhee, and re- 
ceived general charge of all the forts. This pre- 
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ferment excited much jealousy on .the part of 
Ixamchundtir Punt, wiio does not appear to have 
been aware tliat there were suspicions of liis fidelity; 
but the decided tone and conduct of Tara Bye 
obliged him to appear reconciled to the measure. 
Tara Bye did not fix her residence in any fort, but 
moved about according to circumstances. Dhun- 
n?jcc Jadow took to the open . ficltl : confining his 
operations to no parlictilar part of the country, he 
S])rc3d iiis horse in every quarter and performed 
manv signal ex])lo;ts. Nimhalkur, Blion'-lay, and 
Dhabaray likewise distingui'-lied thern'clves in the 


same manner, whilst Tiiorat, C'hov.an, Sindia, 
Powar, -\towlny. ami various o'Jier ciiiefs headed 
large bodies of troops in ditteri,-:’.! dirvctions, and 
levied tribute under the various iieati- f)f (h’lo-tth, 
Snrdcs!miooki:e-e. and Gi;.->dana* : the la^t men- 
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modern times, they slept witli tlieir bridles in their 
hands ; if in tlie day, whilst the horses were fed 
and refreshed, tlie men reposed with little or no 
shelter from the scorching heat, excepting such as 
might be occasionally found under a bush or a 
tree j and during that time their swords were laid 
by their sides, and their spears were generally at 
their horses’ heads stuck in the ground; when 
halted on a plain, groups of four or five might be 
seen stretched on the bare .earth sound asleep, 
their bodies exposed to the noon-day sun, and 
their heads in a cluster, under the precarious 
shade of a black blanket or tattered horse-cloth 
extended on the point of their spears. Tlie great 
object of this .class was plunder ; and the leaders 
and their troops, though they generally rendered a 
partial account to the head of the state, dissipated 
or embezzled the greater part of their collections. 

The Mankurees began to profess obedience to 
the descendant of Sivajee, and sometimes joined 
his standard ; but they always plundered on their 
own account when an opportunity offered. The 
Ghorepurays committed great devastations along 
the eastern confines of Maharashtra, from the 
Godavery to the Kistna. The revenues raised by 
the emperor in the Deccan had become very in- 
considerable, and, to support his army and the 
splendour of his court, he drew vast treasures from 
Hindoostan ; caravans after caravans were poured 
into the Deccan, — the Mahrattas frequently inter- 
cepted them, and the .imperial, troops on many 
occasions behaved in the most dastardly manner. 

The victories and marches of Zoolfikar Khan, 
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as detailed in Persian niannscripls, arc scarcely 
credible} but, on the testimony of bis enemies, be 
is justly entitled to very great merit for his inde- 
Ihligable exertions, at a time when so few of’ the 
Mojilml ofliccrs discovered the smallest talent or 
energy. Public virtue was unknown amongst 
them, and they were corrupt, slothful, and in- 
diflerenL One cause of ibis gcntTal debasement 
was the great age and increasing infirmities of the 
emperor, and the character of bis sons. The 
prospect was full of trouble. Men paused at the 
threshold of a period which must open with great 
commotion, and seemed rather inclined to rcsci^'c 
energy for the coming struggle, than to exert 
themselves in the tiresome endless warl’arc in which 
they were engaged. 

The reign of Aurimgzcbc, however, was 

1701 . pi’oloiigcd beyond all expectation, and the 
old man persevered to the last in his fruitless 

endeavours to stifle i^IahratUi independence. Du- 
ring the ensuing four years, he was almost entirely 
occupied in tlic siege of the forts, and in that pe- 
riod he successively reduced Panalla, Vishalgurh, 
Singurh, Poorundhur, llajgurh, and Toma.* Chun- 
dun, Wundun, and Ihmdoogurh were also 

1702 . surrendered to his officers. Ilut in the 
meantime, the Mahratlas multiplied. In 

1702 they levied contributions from Surat and Bur- 
hanpoor, and extended their operations every year. 

• Torna was cscaladcct in the night, and carried sword in 
l)nnd, by Uman Oolali Khan, lljc only ollicer who particularly 
distinguished Iiimself in these sieges. Klinfec Khan says, all 
the rest of tlic forts were obtained' by bribing the KilHdars. 
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Wherever the demands ofChouth arid Surdesh- 
mookhee were promptly acknowledged, they 
1705. carefully refrained from plundering. In 

1705 the emperor received accounts, almost 

at the same time, of their having crossed the Ner- 
buddah . in great force, and extended their ravages 
to the heart of Malwa ; that the whole of Candeish 
and Berar were overrun j and tliat fifteeen thousand 
Mahrattas had broken into Guzerat*, defeated 
the troops of the assembled Foujdars, and that 
nothing appeared but slaughtered soldiers, house- 
less ryots, and the ripened fields in devastation or 
flames. 

On this intelligence, great preparations were • 
made, Zoolfikar Khan was sent after the body in 
Malwa, Ghazee-ud-deen was appointed Soobehdar 
of Berar, and Azim Shah despatched to Ahmed- 
abad to take charge of tlie government of Guzerat. 
Each had a considerable army, and it was hoped, 
from the character of the generals, that these 
countries would soon be cleared. 

But these apparently vigorous effoits of the go- 
veimmentwere unsubstantial j there was motion and 
bustle, without zeal or efficacy : the empire was un- 
wieldy, its system relaxed, and its officers were cor- 
rupt beyond all example. It was inwardly decayed, 
and ready to fall to pieces as much by its own irre- 
iCoverable weakness, as by the corroding power of 
4;he Mahrattas, whom the Mahomedan wars had 
trained, and their imbecility now allured to that j)re- 
datory life to which the natives of Maharashtra are 
prone j as yet, however, , their plundering hordes • 

* Khafcc Khan, Scatt’s Deccan, and Mahratta MSS. - 
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dill not comprehend tiiat they wore roiupjeror.-;. 
■ A cjcncral Fonlinienl pervadoil the whole Imdy 
of Hindoo popidation in the. Mahralla connlr^, 
1 but it was not so actively excited as to cicato a 
general union, for a ]un'posc so exalted, as tlial 
of tlirowing ofl’ a foreign yoke, and vindicating 
their civil and religi«)us liberties. I hero was a 


common sympathy, but there was no common 
effort j their military spirit was not so nnieh excited 
; by, patriotism as hy jdunder, atul those wlio cn- 
:joyed greater advantages under tlic Moghuls, in 
, consefpjcncc of the struggle, than tlicy were likely 
■ to do hy the establishment of llic independence of 
their coiinlry, eagerly desired a cnnlimiation of the 


war. 


IMany of the Moghul ofliccr.s, in charge of dis- 
tricts, were in the pa)* of both j)artics, and like- 
wise wished that the existing confusion might con- 
tinue. Parties of Mahrattas in the service of the 


Moghuls, met, rioted and feasted with their conn- 
trymen, and at parting, or when ])assing within 
hearing of each other, they used to mock the Ma- 
homedans by uttering an XJlhumdulUMr^ and j)r.ay- 
ing for long life to the glorious Alumgcer.t 


* A comtnon exclamation of the Mahomednns, fignifvinc, 
“ Praise be to God.” 

t Mnhratta MSS., and original MaliraUn and Perriau Icllcrf. 
It is unnecessary to acquaint most of 103* renders, thnt Aiuingcor, 
or « Conqueror of the world/* was the title assumed by Au- 
rungzebe on his accession, but I have followed the cjcnmpic of 
my predecessors in Deccan histor)", and have retained his own 
name. 

The following translation, from an original Persian letter, 
throws considerable light on the state of the country about this 
voi/i r. 13 u 
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Upon the reduction of Rajgurh and Toma, the 
emperor, after halting some months near Joonere, 
findly quitted the neighbourhood of Poona, of 


period. It bears no date, but from several circumstances, is 
evidently written when Aurungzebe was besieging Fanalla or 
Vishalgurb. It fell into my hands, amongst several bundles ol 
original Persian letters and papers, belonging to a Bramin’s 
family, and I was at some pains to ascertain its history. The 
writer of the letter, was a Bramin, who had been very active in 
assisting the Moghuls to reduce the country in 1688-89.* In 
consequence of his services, he had been dignified with the 
titles of Baja and Maharaja ^ and appointed to the revenue 
management of the district of Kuttao. During the absence of 
Puddajee Ghatgay D.eshmookh, who had gone abroad to plunder 
at the time, this Bramin got temporary Charge of the valuable 
Deshmookhee claims of Boodh and Mullaoree: however, upon 
the return and submission of the Deshmookh, he lost these ad- 
vantages, but retained charge of the fort of Booshengurh, the 
management of that district, and the village of Kuttao, which 
last, his posterity enjoy in Enam, to this day. Puddajee Ghat- 
gay was placed under his surveillance. This letter, either never 
sent, or afterwards recovered, is written from Kuttao, to a Mog- 
hul officer in charge of the province, biit at that time collect- 
ing a convoy of grain at Phultun and Barramuttee, to be con- 
veyed to the grand camp. 

After compliments : ** Your letter has been received, where- 
in you mention your intention of proceeding to Nubhee Shah- 
droog (Panalla), and forwarding the grain to camp, and that the 
Thahna of Mulcapoor has been plundered, of which you desire 
to have correct intelligence. The same thieves have cut off all 
supplies from the Thanna ofKurar, by which that place is much 
distressed. The names of the thieves are, Mahdoo Rao (Fure- 
shram’s brother), Tookhoo Mulhar, Sunta Nandhera, Lingoo 


' 1 These titles are still enjoyed by his descendants. This 
- Bramin family is the only one in Maharashtra, in which the 
practice of secluding the women exists. 
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wliicli place he had also changed the name to Moy- 
abad, and inarched towards IBeejapoor. 

Some of the Moghul officers were anxious to 


i^Innay, Bliala Gliatga}’! SImbjcc Nimbalkur, and others. They 
have ten thousand horse, and arc hoiN*' near this place, between 
Ound ami Korygaom. Oosman Kiian, who was proceeding 
from llie presence to join you, was furnished by me with one 
hundred horse, and one hundred infantry, but he has been 
obliged to remain here (in Kuttao), and cannot advance. 

The thieves find shelter in Mortizabad, and various other 
districts, from wlicncc they sally forth, and plunder. Once dr 
twice I have sent parties after them, and have cut them up. 
Bj' the connivance of Foujdars, Jaghcerdars, and Krorees, who 
all share with them, these people are protected. On this head, 
I have made representations to Court, and have even obtained 
macc-bcarcrs, and made them produce the stolen articles : 
these people therefore arc all inimical to me. Regarding the 
thieves, I have further sent for intelligence, and if we are suffi- 
ciently strong, you and I can unite, and attack them. Meer 
Lootf Oolah has written, that your favour is very great towards 
me, and therefore, it is now generally known that our friendship 
is great, and of long standing. You must know, that Puddajee, 
the Thannadar of Boodh, has given his sister to * * * i, and 
thus formed a connection with him ; he actually went to Ound, 
when the thieves were there, taking witli him Beeroo' Bye, the 
mother of Shao Nimbalkur ; they eat out of the same plate to- 
gether ; he was feasted by them, and tliey by him, for three 
days, during which they had great rejoicing. It is 3'our pro- 
vince to watch over and guard the king’s garrisons. The im- 
perial arm}^ is now within twenty kos of us. What will it be 
when they move to a distance, and what may we not expect ? 
If you do not believe this representation, send your own spies 
to ascertain the trutli of it. Until you seize and confine all 
such offenders, how can we ever expect to suppress them? 
You should restore charge of the Boodh and Mullaoree districts 


I Indistinct in the original. 
D D Si 
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negociate a peace; and the favourite son of the em- 
peror, Kaum Bukhsh, whose plans were early di- 
Tecied to the establishment of an independent 
kingdom at Beejapoor, and who in his views seems 
always to have had some injudicious scheme of con- 
jcciliating the Mahrattas, by admitting a part of 
•their claim, now contrived to obtain the emperor’s 
consent for opening a negotiation with Dhunnajee 
•Jado\v. 

Overtures were first begun by proposals for 
releasing Shao, the son of Sumbhajee. The nego- 
tiation proceeded, and Aurungzebe had, for a few 
days, been brought to consent to the payment of 
ten per cent, of the whole" revenue of the six Sbob- 
hehs of the Deccan, as Surdeshmookhee, for which 
the Mahrattas were to engage to maintain order 
••with a body of horse. On the news of tliis conces- 
sion, the Mahrattas, who notwithstanding their 
‘predatory character, are, at all times, exceedingly 
eager to have any right formally recognised, flock- 
ed to Dhunnajee’s camp. Their expectations rose 
- with their assembled numbers ; but their increasing 
insolence ; their tone changed from supplication to 
demand ; their near approach to the camp,* and 
their stipulating for honorary dresses to seventy 
principal officers among them, entitled to that 

to me, from whence I have been displaced, and if you approve 
of the.application, forward it to Court,” 

Underneath there is written, evidently a private postscript. 
■“ I have had a secret interview with Mahdoo Rao, Pureshram's 
■brother, and I told him, that if Fiireshram give up Kelneh, and 
visit the Emperor, he will certainly be put to death, and that 
nothing is nowto .be apprehended, as the rains are at hand. 
Mahdoo Rao has written this to Pureshram.” 
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disUnclion from the emperor, led Aiirnngzebe to 
suspect tre.nchciy ns well as insult. He, therefore, 
broke on’thc negotiation, and recalled his ambassa- 
dor, who was attacked soon aRcr he left tlic Mah- 
ratta camp, a circumstance which confirmed the 
emperor in his opinion. • Aurungzebe seems to 
have returned to the eastward, from an apj)rehcnsion 
that the disorders prevalent in i\Iaharaslitra were 
likely to spread over Telingana and the Carnatic; 
but although there were partial disorders occasion- 
ed by lleruds in the one, and Pindharces in the 
other, the inhabitants of those countries arc a very 
diflcrcnt race, and were less prone to those habits 
of predatory enterprize, which had long distinguish- 
ed the natives of’ Maharashtra. The people 
of’ the Carnatic arc not unwarlike : in bodily frame, 
they arc at least as robust as the Mahrattas, and 
at this ])eriod a great part of the emperor’s infantry 
were men raised in that country. Banditti, how- 
ever, started up in various parts, and so daring had 
their chiefs become, that some of them carried on 
an open traffic lor the goods plundered by their 
gangs. The independent Mahratta chiefs, particu- 
larly the Ghorepurays, had of late years committed 
constant ravages about Bcejapoor, Kulburga, and 
Beder. t Pemnaik, the Naik of Wakinkerah, al- 
though repeatedly compelled by the imperial gen- 
erals to pay large lines, no sooner saw the Moghul 
troops retire to a distance, than he recommenced ' 
every species of rapine. The Mahrattas maintain- 
ed a good understanding with this chicli and 

* Khafcc Khan. 

t Scott’s Decc.'in. • Kharcc Khan. Mahrnt 'SS. 
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Dlitmnajcc Jndow, wlitjfit the cinjirror was Ix’.sicg- 
ing I lie /orLs in the iSyliadree nioiintainK, lodged 
his family in AValcinkcrah, as aflbrding greater sc- 
cuiity than any other place, 'fhe power of the 
Naik had become so forinidahlc, that the emperor, 
afler his arrival at Jleejapoor, judged it necessary 
to proceed against him in jienson. • 

Wakinkerali was merely a fortified town, hut 
the .siege lasted many months : I’cmnaik defended 
liimself with resolution, drove hack the Moghul 
advanced posts, whilst l.)lnmnajee .fadow perpet- 
ually hara.ssed their camp. 'J'lic imperial ollicors 
had become .so dastardly, and the troops so shame- 
less, that the mere appearance of” Dhnnn.njee’s 
cavalry made them turn to flight. 1 

The best ofliccrs were at a distance. Zoolfikar 
Khan was directed to join, and a like order was 
.sent to Daood Khan in the Carnatic, f 'riu* * * § former 
had returned toAnrnngabad,aflcr driving Neernajec 
•Sindia from iSIalwa, and as the Mahratt.ns had 
been principally employed to the northwanl, the 
Carnatic had not been infested by large boilie.s of 
them for .several years. The important i'ortrc.ss of 
Vellore was surrendered in hy Mannajee 

Moray to Daood Khan §, for which Moray was 

* Klmfcc Kiinn. Scott's Deccan- 

\ The IMnhrattAK sny, llnu when n lioriJc rcfu^Jcd to drink, 
niul started nt his own shadow, it was n common joke among.st 
tlic Moghuls, to ask him why he wa.s arraici, One would think 
3*ou saw Dhunnajee in the water.*’ Tliis anecdote is recorded 
hy Mr. Scott Waring. 

:j; Scott's Dcccan. Khafcc Khan. 

§ Original Firman from Aiirungzebc to IVIannajcc Mora\', 
in possession of liis descendants. 
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a Munsub hy the em])eror, biit be never 
came to ilcinaiul it, having on bis return to Mali- 
arasbtra, gone oil* to join his countrymen. Daoocl 
Klwn led Saclut Oolla Klran as Ins Naik or deputy 
in bolli Carnalics, and arrived in the emperor’s 
camp slmrtly alter ZooKikar Khan. They were 
both olheers of courage and experience, they at- 
tacked tlie ])lacc with resolution, and the town of 
Wakinkerah was evacuated, after the environs had 
been stormed and taken, witli licjivy loss on both 
sides. • 

'riic ^lahrattas, in the meantime, were plunder- 
ing the open country in every direction, Ramchun- 
dur, PuntAmat, had particularly distinguished him- 
self by retaking Panalla and Pawungurh by escalade. 
Tara Bye, on this event, determined to reside at 
Panalla, and admitted Ramchundur Punt to a very 
large share of power. Pureshram Trimbuck, the 
Pritce Necdhec, had retaken Wussuntgurh and Sa- 
tara. The latter was surprised by the artifice of a 
Bramin named Annajec Punt. Tins man had 
escaped from prison at Ginjec, and assumed the cha- 
racter of a mendicant devotee. Having fallen in 
with a party of Moghul infantry marching to relieve 
the garrison of Satara, he amused them with stories 
and songs, obtained alms from them, and so ingra- 
tiated himself with all, that they brought him with 
them, admitted him into the fort, and, on account 
of the amusement he afforded, allowed him to live 
there. Annajee Punt had formerly been a carcooii 
of Mawulee infantry, and soon saw the practicabi- 


• Khafcc Klian. Scott’s Dcccan* 
D D 4 
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lity of' suiprising the place, if assisted by a few of 
his old acquaintances. He patiently watched his 
opportunity, informed Pureshram Trimbuck of his 
design, and having introduced a body of Mawulees 
into the fort, the enterprising, but remorseless 
Bramin put every man of the garrison to the sword, 

Shunkrajee Narrain Suchew did not remain in- 
active } as soon as the Moghul troops withdrew 
from that part of the country, of which he was the 
chief manager, he retook Singurh, Pajgurh, Ro- 
hira, and some other places. The Moghul garrisons 
were composed of a large proportion of Carnatic 
infantry j and these men, latterly, could not be 
brought to stand the onset of the Mawulees. 

The loss of these forts, particularly Singurli and 
Panalla, gave Aurungzebe great vexation, and aug- 
mented an illness under which he laboured, .and 
from which he recovered very slowly. 

Zoolfikar Khan was sent to retake vSingurh, and 
previous to his departure, the emperor committed. 
Shao to his charge. Zoolfikar Khan, partly from 
hatred to Kaum Buklish, bitterly inveighed against 
the overtures that had been made for peace, and 
Aurungzebe was equally conscious of the error; yet, 
with some design of releasing Shao, he had now 
recourse to the half-measure of causing letters to 
be written to the Mahrattais from Shao as their law- 
ful prince, inviting them to submit. Had he re- 
leased him at once, a division would probably have 
taken place amongst the Mahrattas. Under any 
circumstances, the other expedient was unwise, but 
particularly inconsistent in Aurungzebe, as it was, 
in eflfect, acknowledging the legitimacy of Sivajee*s 
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government, and consequently admitting the in-, 
justice of Sumbhajcc’s execution. The result was, 
as might have been expected, of no avail. 

Zoolfikar Khan was successful in obtaining pos- 
session of Singurh, owing to the want of supplies ; 
but as soon as he retired, it was as speedily retaken 
by Shunkrajec Narrain, from the same cause. The 
grand army moving towards Ahmednugur, Avas at- 
tacked by the ^lahrattas on the march, a great part 
of it was defeated, and had the iMahrattas improv- 
ed an advantage which they gained, the emperor 
of the Moghuls, their inveterate foe, Aurungzebe, 
would have been a prisoner in their hands. It is 
curious to observe how the Moghul writers unde- 
signedly record their own humiliation on this oc- 
casion, by dwelling uj)on this fortunate escape with 
abundant self-congratulation. The character of 
the imperial army Avas in some degree retrieved by 
the gallant charge of Khan Alum, a brave officer, 
Avhom, under the name of Ikhlass Khan, ayc liaA’^e 
seen so active at the capture of Sumbhajee. 

Aurungzebe arrived at Ahmednugur, and 
lioi. pitching his camp on the same spot Avhich 
it had occupied in such splendour tAA'enty- 
one years before, he predicted tliat his end Avas 
near, by obscrA'ing that he had this day finished 
his campaigns, and that his last earthly journey Avas 
completed. Tlie contrast between his former and 
his present circumstances, is remarkable ; but Avhen 
AA'e also reflect on the intervening events, Ave ha\^e 
not merely a striking picture, but a curious history 
of the groAvth of predatory power, and of the 
means by Avhich it Avas nurtured. Aurungzebe 
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had only three surviving sons, Sultan Maiizum, 
or Shah Alum, governor of Cabul, Azim Shah, 
and Kaum Bukhsh. Azim Shah joined his father 
.at this period, and was appointed to ithe govern- 
ment of Malwaj Kaum Bukhsh, • was appointed 
to Beejapoor, and was immediately sent to take 
charge of his new government. 

In the meantime, Zoolfikar Khan, who continu- 
ed pursuing and attacking the Mahrattas, had gone 
off across the Kistna to aid the son and nephew of 
his old opponent Suntajee Ghorepuray, who had 
been attacked by Dhunnajee Jadow, in conse- 
quence of their having plundered in some of Tara 
Bye’s districts j Zoolfikar Khan had assisted the 
.Ghorepurays, and driven off Dhunnajee, when news 
reached him that the emperor had died at Ahmed- 
nugur on the 28th Zeekaad, a. h. 1118, 
Feb. 21. (or 21st February 1707*) He therefore im- 
mediately suspended operations,* and march- 
ed with all expedition to join the Deccan army, 
which fell under the command of Azim Shah, the 
prince nearest to the grand camp. 

In regard to the character of Aurungzebe, the 
.facts connected with the rise of. the Mahrattas 
are sufficient to prove, that from the time he us- 
urped the throne, there is nothing in his conduct 
which deserves the high encomium which has in 
general -been bestowed on his talents and govern- 
ment. Previous to his elevation, he displayed very 
considerable ability j together with an iniquity al- 
most unparalleled. His boundless ambition was 
concealed by deep dissimulation, and his boldness 
was equal to his hypocrisy. His success in placing 
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the diailLMii of Hindoostan on Ins own head, after 
overcoinnig liis powerful rivals j his literary ac- 
quirements ; his attention to business ; and the 
simplicity of liis personal habits, amidst a court so 
remarkable lor splendour and magnificence, gave 
a tone to general opinion amongst his contempo- 
raries, which his subsequent misconduct and mis- 
rule could not entirely cfiace. He was ambitious 
of a character Ibr wisdom ; and his low craft and 
mean policy arc partly ascribablc to this weakness. 
His greatest political error was the overthrow of 
Beejapoor and Golcondah, instead of appljung their 
resources to the suppression of predator}' power. 
His suspicion and bigotry, his presumption and ob- 
stinacy, alike tended to prevent the tranquilliz- 
ation of that tumult, of which his o^\•n measures were 
a principal cause ; whilst his pomp weakened the 
cfliciency of his armies, and exhausted the finances 
which should have maintained his wars. 
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CHAP. XIL 

FROM A. B. 1707, TO A. B. 1720. 

Shao--^ origin of the name ^ he is released*^ Tara Bye de^ 
dares him an impostor ^ and disputes his pretensions* — Origin 
of the Rajas of Akulkote* — Shao obtains possession of Satara 

— ascends the throne* — Origin of the celebrated Ballajee 
Wishxoanaih* — Proceedings of the Moghuls* — • Shades pro^ 
gross* ^ War xoiik Tara Bye* — Agreement mih Daood Khan* 

— Death of Dhunnajee Jadoxo * — Tara Bye recovers Panalla, 
and establishes her court at Jiro?C 7 >oor. — Death of Sivajee* ~ 
Accession of Sumhhajee^ and confinement of Tara Bye* •— Ad^ 
vantages secured to Shao by the death of the Punt Sucheva* — 
Dissolution of the agreement with the Moghuls* — Mahrattas 
xmder Chunder Seyn Jadoio proceed to collect their dues* ^ A 
trifling dispute^ between Chunder Seyn Jadow and Ballajee 
Wishivanath^ leads to important consequences* — Ballajee is 
protected by Shao*--^ Jadow retires to Kolapoor^ and qfler^ 
wards joins the Moghuls * — Origin of Nizam Ool Moolk — is 
appointed viceroy of the Deccan* — IVar xvith the Moghuls* — 
After a battle^ the Mahrattas retreat to the Salpee Ghaut 
commodation* ~ Disturbances* — A daring robbery , supposed 
to be committed by Khundee Rao Dhabaray — who establishes 
himself near Rajpeeplec* — Nizam Ool Moolk favours the Ko* 
lapoor party* — Sccdojee Ghorepuray declares for SumbhajeCf 
and is made Seitaputiec at Kolapoor — obtains possession f 
Sondoor* — Great confusion and anarchy* — Ballajee Wisk^ 
wanaih is treacherously made prisoner by Dnmmnjee Thorat — 
and ransomed* ~ Success of Ballajee Wishxvanath against 
Kishen Rao Kuitaohnr* — Dfeat of Byhroo Punt Pingley 
Peishiea^ by Kanhojec Angria, — Alarming progress of An* 
gria* — Ballajee IVishwanath ffects a favourable arrangement 
with /i/m, a7id is made Pcishiva — obtains possession of Poor- 
nndhur for himself — reduces Thorat ^ establishes order in 
the Poona dhtricl*^ Improvement in the aspect qfMahratta 
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affairs •^allusion to the extraordbinry expansion of their 
jmvcr^froin ahoxtt this period — and to the liramin scheme for 
creating union amoxx^st the Mohratta chiefo* ^ Character of 
Shao* — The Emperor Fcrohhscrc conciliates the Mahrattas*^^ 
Jlooscin A lit/ Khan appointed viccrot/ of the Deccan — is op^ 
posed hp Daood Khaut who is killed.-- Zoolfikar Be/jr d footed 
hp Khundee Boo Dhttharnt/. — Battle near Alnxxeduxtgur. ~ 
Dhabarat/ is nxadr Senapxittcc. — Fcrokhscre eMCOura/rcs the 
jSJahrattas to resist the vicerot/ — the latter xicgociatcs with the 
Mahrnttos — concludes a trentj/ with Shao — marchesj sup* 
ported In/ a large bodp of j^Iahrottas to Delhi. — Fcrokhscre 
deposed^ and Mohnnxmud Shah raised to the imperial dignitp. 
—I'hc fomous grants for the Chouth^ Surdeshmookhee^ and 
Swurnje delivered to Batlajec IVishwanath — u7/o, accom^ 
panird bp Khxnxdcc Rao Dhabarap rctxirns to Satara. — 
Scheme of the arbitrary division of Mahratta revenue — ex* 
plained — distributed. — Officers appointed to the general 
superintendence of particular parts of the country. — Kanho* 
fee Angria. — Mahratta chifo have assignments tf revenue 
within the districts of each other. — Eager desire of all to pos* 
sess^ and to maintain hereditary rights in their native vil* 
lages. 


It lias been already mentioned, that upon 
no^. Raigurli, the widow and son of 

Sumbhajee were carried prisoners to the 
imperial camp. They were received within the 
enclosure of' the royal tents, and at the request of 
Begum Sahib, the emperor’s daughter, a place 
was assigned to them near herself, and she con- 
tinued to show them unremitting kindness during 
many years of captivity. The boy was at first 
constantly with her, and Aurungzebe, d'uring his 
visits to his daughter, took much notice of him. 
Shao’s original name was Sivajee, but that by which 
hp afterwards became known was a familiar name 
given him by Aurungzebe, and his choosing to 
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retain it in preference to that of his renowned 
grandfather, is as remarkable* as that our English 
appellation of Sahoo Rcya” meaning the 
sovereign of the Mahratta nation, applied from 
his long reign to Shao^s successors as well as to 
himself, should have had its origin, in an unbe- 
coming pun of the emperor Aurungzebe. The 
attendants who followed the family into captivity, 
were allowed to communicate with the Mahrattas 
in the Moghul army 5 an indulgence which did 
not extend to Shao, his mother, or to Muddun 
Sing, the illegitimate son of Sumbhajee, also made 
captive at Raigurh. Every kind of intercourse 
with the Mahrattas in rebellion, was, to all the 
family and their followers, most strictly forbidden. 

Yessoo Bye was a woman of much prudence, 
,and carefully avoided intrigues. When Aurung- 
zebe began to revolve the scheme of releasing 
Shao, he proposed to marry him to the daughters 
of two of the most distinguished Mahrattas in the 
imperial service, and to secure them in his interests 
by additional favours j these were, Jadow of Sind- . 
kheir, to whom the emperor had given the title of 
Roostum Rao; and,».S.indi^,..JPatell of Kunneir- 
kheirf, whose illegitimate offspring, as heads of a 

* The more remarkable, because reflectively it was an in- 
sult, and at best, a very coarse joke. It is either much for, 
or against the emperor’s bon-mot, that a corresponding word is 
not easily found in English. Sahoo means the reverse of thiefl 
and was used in allusion to Shao’s father and grandfather, of 
whom Aurungzebe seldom spoke, but as the thi^, the rohbert 
&c. 

j- Mahratta MSS. In this chapter, the English reader will 
find a more than usual number of harsh names, which he may be 

22 
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^raliratta principality, arc well known in the 
modern transactions of* India. Shao was connected 
with .Tadow by the mother’s side, and the proposal 
being agreeable to all jiarlies, the nuptials were 
celebrated in a respectable manner, but without 
])onip ; and the omj)eror, besides conferring favors 
on .Tadow and Sindia, bestowed on Shao the dis- 
tricts ol’Akulkote, Inda])oor, Sopa, andNcywassa, 
in Jnghccr. On this occasion, Aurungzebe, amongst 
other jirescnls to Shao, gave him a sword he had 
himself frecpiently worn, and restored two swords 
which Shao’s attendants had always urged him, if 
j j)ossiblc, to recover ; the one, was the famous 
-Bhowanec of Sivajec; and the other, the sword of 
Afzool Khan, the murdered general of Beejapoor, 

' both taken at llaigurh.'' 

But Aurungzebc, as we have seen, could not 
resolve on giving efl'cet to this plan, and after his 
death, Shao continued in the camp of Azim Shah, 
and was, by that prince, carried to a considerable 
distiince beyond the Nerbuddah, when on his 
march, at the head of the army lately employed 
in the Deccan, to contend for the throne with 
his brother, ,Sidtan Mauzum, who was advancing 
from Lahore, t 

Tara Bye, and her ministers, improved the op- 
portunity which the absence of the main body of 
the Mogiiul army aflbrded. Dhunnajee Jadow 

inclined to think might liiivc been omitted with advantage, but 
they will, in most instances, deserve attention, ns those of the 
ancestors of the principal Mnhratta chiefs. 

* All the three swords arc in possession of the Raja of Satara. 

I Kliafec Khan. 
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defeated Lodi Khati, the Foujdar of Poona, retook 
Chakun, and the M,ahratfcas were rapidly occupying 
as well as plundering the country, when Azim 
Shah, by the advice of Zpolfikar Khan, determined 
to release Shao, but to retain his mother, brother, 
and family as hostages for his good conduct ; pro- 
mising, however, that in case he should succeed; 
in establishing his authority, and continue stedfast 
in attachment and allegiance, he should receive 
the tract conquered by his grandfather from Beej- 
apoor, with an additional territory between the 
Beema and Godavery, * 

Shao sent forward one of his attendants, per- 
sonally known to Pursojee Bhqnslay and Chim- 
majee Daraoodhur, then at the head of some 
Maliratta troops in Berar and Candeish, for the 
purpose of announcing his approach and soliciting 
their assistance. They immediately joined him, 
and their example was soon followed by Hybut 
Rao Nimbalkur, Neemajee Sindia, and other chiefs. 
Letters, intimating his approach, were dispatched 
by Shao to Tara Bye, but as she did not choose 
to relinquish a power she had so long held, or 
renounce her son’s pretensions to the sovereignty, 
she affected to believe him an impostor, assembled 
the whole of her ministers, declared her intention 
of opposing this pretender, and called upon all 
the principal oflScers to attest their fidelity to the 
cause of her son by the most solemn oaths. On 
their compliance, she appointed Ramchundur Punt, 
and Neeloo Punt, to assist her with their counsel j 


* Mahratta MSS. 
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nininnr\ir(* J.ulnw, niul Piirr'liraiii 'rrimluick to 

rnjntnntnl in tli'* tirltl ; ,Shnn)>r.iic(' Nnrr.un to 

lU’fi nd thf nisniit Mnhl.i ; .tiuI Knniiojcc Atipria, 

,''ur Kin*:!, \v!;ii h.tcl In-cn apj)(*inti*<l hy llnja Knni 

t-i* t!tr n’lmiiaiKi <»J‘ llu* tli'fS, upon tho «lcntli of 

Srcik.iji-'* (MKiJur, wa*; plamd in rhnrp* cif tin* 

ro.*j'*. l’o(i!i<J Snwuni, nj‘ Warci*. nUn vcm a'-'.ur- 

anr<"* <>! 'niclitv t«* IV.i.i l>vr. 

# • 

Sliao. »i;i hratiii!: of {Iji-m* proffcdiiu''., halted at 

tin- (K‘.h'V< ry, in hopo>. ofhrinj; aide to dispel any 

<*pin:<.n tln te tnlfdi! ri-.iUy fif hi‘> hejn;: nil 

injuo'to: : tnit hi** artnv havi;:;: inerta'-rd to tifieen 
♦ • 

thojrautl tm-n, hr (U ti nniiicd, hy tin* advice of 
l’ur-o;i e Uhojolav, to move fiward v. jthont farther 

delnv. I )hunn:ii» <* .l:nhe,v ami tlie I’rilee Needhee 

• • 

ad\am*ed to jippo-c him. *rhe pi'ople of the eonntrj* 
ftemed inelim-il to the eai^e of* 'J’ara Hye ; and 
ttiie \illa_t!e had tlie amiacity to fire on hi'' troop*;, 
.'''evci.jl <tf hi^ men heiiii; hillrd, the place was 
a'^aulti'd, and a ••evere eNample m.'ule of the 
ofiendir>. Dniin;: tin* :»tlack, a woman hearing 
a hov in lier aini’' ni'-hed towards Shan, and tJirew 
tlonji the child, calling; out that she devoted him 
to tlie Ivaja’s service. .Shan took eharoe of him, 
and in commetmuation of his first snccc's, called 
him I'uiih* Sint;, to which lie afterwards adiled 

his tiwn surname of llhonsl.-iv, and alwav.s treated 

• # 

him like Ids own son. Such was the extraordinary 
oriiiin of the Kiijas of .Vknlkote. 

As the armii's drew near to e.ieh other, mean.s 
were .successfully employed to detach Dhimnajcc 

• 1‘iiiili imatis %Ietoty. 'rtie cliilJ# iaiticr’s name was Lok- 
litind.ay. 

VOL. I. i: r. 
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Jadow from the cause of Tara Bye j and the Pritee 
Needhee, finding he was not supported in . an 
action which took place at the village of Kheyri 
twenty-two miles north of Poona, withdrew from 
Dhunnajee’s troops and fled to Satara. Shao, 
joined by Dhunnajee, advanced to Chundun Wun- 
dun, of which he obtained possession. He seized 
the families of all persons acting against him; sent 
a summons to Shunkrajee Narrain, Punt Suchew, 
to deliver up Poorupdhur, which he had taken a 
short time before, and an order to Pureshram 
Trimbuck to surrender Satara; neither of them 
obeyed ; but Shaik Meerah, a Mahomedan officer 
who commanded under the latter, confined him, 
and gave up the fort. 

Shao, on obtaining possession „oC Satara,^., 

A. D. formally seated himself on the throne, in the 
^ ' month of March, I7O8. Gudadhur Prillhad 
was appointed Pritee Needhee, and Byhroo Punt 
Pingley was madeiPeishwa, The brother of Byhroo 
Punt, Neeloo Punt Moreishwur, who still adhered 
to Tara Bye, died shortly after at Rangna. Dhun- 
najee Jadow was confirmed in his rank of Sena- 
puttee, and the right of making collections in 
several districts was delegated to him. At this 
period of confusion the revenue was realized on 
no fixed principle, but levied as opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the manner of contribution. The 
principal carcoons employed by Dhunnajee in re- 
venue affiiirs, were Abbajee Poorundhuree*, Kooi- 
kumee of Sassoor (Sasswur), near Poona, and 

* The ancestor of the present great family of Poorundhuree. . 
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another Braniin, Koolkurnee of Sreewurduii, in 
the district of Clionle, ii village then claimed 
by the Secdee, from which, in consequence of 
some intrigue connected with the Seedee’s enemy 
Angria, he had fled to Sassoor, and had been re- 
commended to Dhnnnajec Jadow by Abbajee 
Poornndluirce, and Pureshram Trimbuck. The 
name of this Koolkurnee, afterwards so celebrated 
as the founder of the Peishwa’s power, was Bal- 
lajee Wishwanath Bhutt.* 

Meanwhile the two eldest sons of. Aurungzebe, 
Sultan Mauzum, and Azun Shah, had fought a 
bloody battle near Agra, in which Sultan Mauzum 
was Auctorious. The army from the Deccan, com- 
manded) by Azim Shah, engaged under great 
disadvantages, owing to the pertinacity of that 
headstrong prince, who, at least accelerated dis- 
comfiture by his want of preparation, and by his 
neglect of arrangement among his troops. He 
paid the foi'feit of his obstinacy with his life. There 
fell with him, his two sons, together with Turbeeut 
Khan, Dulput Rao Boondelay, Ram Sing Harra, 
the gallant Khan Alum, and a great proportion 
of the officers experienced or distinguished in 
hfahratta warfare. 

Kaum Bukhsh, who was sent to Beejapoor by 
Aurungzebe a few days before his death, assumed 

* Mahratta MSS. It is proper to mention, that among 
Mahratta Bramins, Bhutt and Grehust, in speaking of their 
own cast, are nearlj^ synonimous with clerical and secular^ 
Custom has introduced this distinction. Bhutt, however, in 
the text, was merely the surname of Ballnjee Wishwanath, not 
o religious appellation. 
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the ensigns of royalty, and declared himself em- 
peror upon the demise of his father j his authority 
•was at first acknowledged, but having no stability 
of character, he was soon deserted by most of his 
troops ; he first endeavoured to conciliate the 
Mahratta Mankurees, who showed some disposition 
to listen to his overtures, but they were soon dis- 
gusted with his petulance and folly.- Sultan Mau- 
zum, who had used his victory with moderation, 
and was now on his march to the Deccan, gene- 
rously ofiered him the kingdoms of Hyderabad and 
Beejapoor ; but Kaum Bukhsh preferred the des- 
perate chance of encountering the whole army of 
Hindoostan, and was killed near Hyderabad, in an 
attack made upon him by his old and inveterate 
enemy Zoolfikar Khan, who was joined on the 
occasion by a body of Mahrattas, sent by Shao, 
under the command of Neemajee Sindia.* 

The afiairs of Kaum Bukhsh were considered so 
desperate, that after he had refused the offer made 
by Sultan Mauzum, it was conjectured that he in- 
tended to follow the example of his uncle, Sultan 
Mohuramud Akber, and retire to Persia j orders 
were sent to all the seaports to intercept him, and 
two lacks of rupees, with an extension of the 
company’s privileges, were promised by Zoolfikar 
Khan to Mr. Pitt, governor of Madras, if he would 
apprehend the fugitive. To this Mr. Pitt agreed, 
but refused the present, t 

* Khafee Khan. Memoirs of Eradut Khan. Original letter 
Srom Zoolfikar Khan to Shao. 

•J- Original letters from the Madras Records. This Mr. Pitt 
was the father of Lord Chatham. 
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Xoolfilcnr Klinn, who was in iho nrmy of Azini 
Shah in t!u' halth* <•!* .Ai;ra, alter snpporlinq; his 
reputation as an oflicer, C'caju’cl from the liehl, and 
Sultan Matizum, hy the advice of his excelicnl 
inini‘'ter. Monaim Khan, m*' only pardoned, hut, 
pi<unote<l him to hii^h rank : e(»nrerrint: on him the 
viee:<»ya!ty nf the Deeran, ami the title oflJmcer 
Ool Ojimraii. Ih* Zooltikar Khan’s rcj)resentations, 
Stdtatj Matt/.tun at first lent his countenance to 
Shao's party, which tended to increase the Haja’s 
eons<‘(pienee amonjisi his countrymi’n, and would 
have heeu followed hy more suhstantial advantages 
in a formal ijranl of the Surdeshmookhcc, but 
M<maim Khan, unused to Ilramin artifice, having 
been visited by the ^Vukeels of 'I'ara live, was 
persuadt'd by them that Tam Hye’s son, SIvajee, 
was the law/'ul Haja of the Mahrattas. Zoollikar 
Khan, impatient at his listening to these pre- 
tensions, betrayed an irritation which the minister 
resetited, and Sultan Mauzum, unwilling to dis- 
oblige Monaim Khan, and at the same time not 
displeasetl to find an excuse for delcrring such a 
eoneession, seemed to comply with the minister’s 
projiosal in favour of Sivajee, and desired that the 
deeds fiir the Surdeshmookhee should be made out 
in his name; he, however, j)oslponcd their deliver}' 
until the claim to the Mahratta supremacy should 
be decided, by the issue of the contest wliich was 
then in j)rogress between the caiiilidatcs.* 

Shao’s army was cantoned at Ciumdun 'W’undun, 
in the neighbourhood of Satara, during the mon- 

' Khalcc Khan. 
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soon, and he neglected no preparation to enable 
liini to reduce his rival. Amongst other expedi- 
cnis, he made an unsuccessful application to Sir 
Nicholas Waite, the governor of Bombay, for a 
supply of guns, ammunition, European soldiers, 
and money. * At the opening of the fair season, 
after celebrating the Dussera, preparations were 
made to renew the war against Tara Bye. Panalla 
was invested, the siege pressed with vigour, and 
the Havildar who commanded, offered to surrender 
on condition of being confirmed in his station. 
Tins proposal was readily acceded to, and Vishal- 
gurh was surrendered by the agent of Pure- 
U 09 . shram Trimbuck on the same terms. Shao 
next marched towards llangna, where Tara 
Bye then was, but hearing of the approach of the 
army, she quitted Rangna and fled to Malwan. 
The Havildar of Rangna refused to surrender, and 
opposed the besiegers with resolution ; an assault 
was made and repulsed, and Shao, on the approach 
of the monsoon, abandoning the siege, retired to 
Kolapoor where he cantoned the troops, t 
At the opening of tlie fair season, it was intend- 
ed to prosecute the war, but about that time, an 
agreement was entered into with the Moghuls, 
which waved the grand question of hereditary claim, 
and rendered the reduction of Tara Bye a point 
of less ])rcssing personal interest to Shao. Zoolfi- 
kar Khan, who attended the court of Sultan Mau- 
zuin on his return to Hindoostan, left Daood Khan 
Pumice as his deputy in the six Soobehs of the Dcc- 


t Maliratta MSb'. 


• BriiccV .Anna!*. 
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Can, and obtained for him the government of Bur- 
hanpoor in addition to his otlier appointment. 
Daood Khan settled with such Mahratta chiefs, as 
acknowledged Shao’s authority, to allow themj with 
certain reservations, one fourth- of the revenue, 
but reserved the right of colleeting and paying it 
through his own agents. Daood Khan’s intimacy 
with most of the Maliratta chiefs, liis connection 
with Zoolfikar Khan, and the terms of friendship 
between the latter and Shao, not only preserved 
Shao’s ascendancy, but, except in instances where 
independent plundering bands occasionally appear- 
ed, procured a tolerably correct observance of tlie 
terms mentioned. * 

In the end of the year Shao returned to Satara, 
and married two wives, one of the Mohitey, and 
another of the Sirkay family. His other two wives 
were still with his mother at Delhi, where one of 
them, the daughter of Sindia, shortly afterwards 
died. Dhunnajee Jadow, after a long illness, 
caused by the breaking out of an old wound in his 
leg, died on his way from Kolapoor, on the banks 
of the Warna. His carcoon, Ballajee Wishwanath 
had accompanied him on that service, and during his 
sickness had the management of aU his affairs, 
which created an unconquerable jealousy on the 
part of Chunder Seyn Jadow, Dhunnajee’s son, 
and several Bramins in his service. 

The army had scarcely returned to Satara 
1710 *. when Tara Bye, encouraged by the Havil- 
dar at Panalla, marched towards that place . 

^ Khafcc Khan. 
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reenforced by the troops of Poond Sawunt, and 
it was immediately restored to her. - It was now 
resolved, in order to give her party credit, and the 
appearence of a rising cause, to make that fort and 
the neighbouring town of Kolapoor the future resi- 
dence of her court. Uamchundur Punt continued 
stedfast in the interest of her party, and Shunkra- 
jee Narrain, likewise maintained her cause. 
As the territory of the latter was reckoned 
the foundation stone of the empire, from 
Sivajee*s having first established himself there, Shao- 
determined to reduce the Suchew instead of renew- 
ing the attack on Panalla. About this time he en- 
tertained the design of removing his capital to 
Ahmednugur, but as it gave offence to Zoolfikar 
Khan, Shao, at his desire, relinquished the inten- 
tion. * 

4 

An army proceeded towards Poona, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of Rajgurh, but 
most of the Suchew’s forts being well stored with 
provisions, and garrisoned by veteran Mawulees, 
were reckoned impregnable. It was, therefore, 
with no small satisfaction that Shao heard of his 
having put a period to his existence,! an act which 
it is said he committed from remorse, in conse- 

* Original letters from Zoolfikar Khan. 

t He performed the Jid Sumadh, or voluntary death by 
water, which is not uncommon among Hindoo devotees. It is^ 
effected by placing a wooden platform upon several earthen . 
pots, with their mouths turned down, to which the planks are 
fastened, and small holes are bored in the earthen vessels ; the 
whole is placed on deep water, on some river accounted holy, 
and the devotee seats or ties himself on the platform, which gra- 
dually sinks with him. 
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queiice of linvinti laluMi a solemn oath, lo maintain 

the caiisc of 'fara live, against his lawful jjrincc. 

at this lime, in the month of January, 

171**’. <^f live (lied of the 

small-pox. 'Phis prinee was an idiot, hut 

his <l(’alli orcasioned a con.'^ider.ahle cliange at 

Kcilaponr. liamchundur Ihiiit seized the oppor- 

Itjuitv torenmve 'Para live fnnn the administration, 
« « 

and to plaee Sumhhajee, the son of Hajis live, the 
yonnuer widow of Uaja Uam, in her stead; a mea- 
sure, which had the .‘:anction of Hindoo usage, 
and was therefore supported hy common consent- 
'Para live, atid llhowanee llye, her son’s widow, 
.Slid to have been pregnant at the time of her hu.s- 
hand’s death, were jmt into continement, and Ilam- 
chundnr Punt, unfettered hy Tara llye, began to 
exert himself with renovated vigour. 

Hut Shao, whilst Daood Khan’s government 
continued, was secured in the ascendancy ; he was 
also surrounded by most of the experienced minis- 
ters, and was totally exempt from that cruelty and 
exce.ss, which his enemies gave out that he inherit- 
ed, with many other vices, from his father Sumhha- 
jee. The loss of Shunkrajee Narrain was a severe 
blow lo the cause of the opposite jiarty, and Shao, 
in that lemjier of conciliation, for which he is de- 
servedly applauded, seized the advantage which the 
sanction of lawfid authority always beans, and im- 
mediately despatched clothes of investiture toNarroo 
iSluinker, .son of the late Suchew, then a child of two 
years old; at the same time confirming, as a matter 
ofcour.se, his mootaliq, or principal agent, in that 
situation. 'I'his measure immediately se to 
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him the services ofthat party, and the Suchew never 
aftel^varcls departed from ills allegiance. Shao 
was not equally successful in binding all the mem- 
bers of the Pritee Nccdhcc^s family to his interest, 
lie released Puresiirain Trimhuck, restored 
his honors'by the removal of Gudadhur Prill- 
had, and confirmed him in his former charge 
of Vishalgurh and its dependancics. The Pritee 
Nccdhee sent his eldest son, Kistnajee Bhaskur, to 
assume the management of the fort and district j 
but he had no sooner obtained possession, than he 
revolted, tendered his services to Sumbhajee, and 
was made Pritee Needhee, at Kolapoor. On this 
defection Pureshram Trimhuck was again thrown 
into confinement, and Shao, under a belief that 
the revolt had been encouraged by him, intended 
to have put him to death, but he was dissuaded 
from this design, which, even if just, would have 
made him' odious in the country. 

In consequence of changes at the Imperial court, 
Daood Khan was removed to the government of 
Guzerat, which dissolved the agreement between 
the Moghuls and the Mahrattas. 

Chunder Seyn Jadow, who had been appointed 
Senaputtee on the demise of his father, was sent 
off from Satara with a considerable army, and di- 
rected to levy the Choiith, Surdeshmookhee and 
Ghas-dana from the Moghul districts. He was 
attended on this occasion by his father’s car- 
coon, Ballajee Wishwanath, who was now 
charged with collecting and appropriating a 
share of the revenue for the Raja, a situation of 
control, which under no circumstances was likely 
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they had a skirmish, performed their promise, and 
the commander of the fort protected him by Shao’s 
orders. Chunder Seyn Jadow peremptorily de- 
manded his being delivered up to him, and threaten- 
ed, in case of refusal, to renounce his allegiance 
for ever. Shao was not prepared to punish this 
insolent demand, but he refused to give up Ballajee, 
and sent orders to Hybut Rao Nimbalkur, Sur 
Lushkur, then near Ahmednugur, to march for 
Satara immediately. In the meantime Ballajee 
Wishwanath was cooped up in' Pandoogurh, which 
was surrounded by the Senaputtee’s troops. Hybut 
Rao ‘Nimbalkur, already jealous at not being made 
Senaputtee, and greatly incensed at Jadow*s beha- 
viour, obeyed the order with ail speed ; the latter 
hearing of his arrival at Phultun, quitted Pandoo- 
gurh and marched to Dewoor. The armies fought, 
and the troops of Jadow being defeated, he retired 
to Kolapoor, accompanied by Ghatgay, Shirzee 
Rao. The latter was confirmed by Sumbhajee in 
his hereditary possessions at Kagul, but both went 
off to meet Cheyn Koolich Khan, (Nizam Ool 
Moolk,) who had just been appointed, for the first 
time, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan, and from 
whom Jadow received a large tract of territory in 
the neighbourhood of Balkee, twenty-five miles 
east of Beder, as a Jagheer for the support of his 
troops. * 

* Mahratta MSS. Hudeequ-i-Alum. This Persian MS. to 
which I here refer for the first time, is a. voluminous history of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, and his successors. It is a modern, and re- 
spectable work, written by Mohummud Aboo Turab, and dedi- 
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After the death of Sultan Mauzum* J.n 
the distractions which prevailed by the usual con- 
tentions of tlic Moghul emperor’s sons, the subse- 
quent revolution effected for his grandson Ferokh- 
scre, and the barbarous execution of Zoolfikar 
Khan, were followed by important changes in the 
government of the Deccan. Of these changes, the 
first to be mentioned, was of mucli importance, 
both as it removed Daood Khan from the govern- 
ment, and as it brought a person to the temporary 
charge of the viceroyalty, who subsequently bore 
a leading part in Deccan affairs. This was the ap- 
pointment of Clieyn Koolich Khan, the son . of 
Ghazee-ud-deen. His original name was Meer 
Kummur-ud-deen ; the title of Cheyn Koolich 
Khan, witli a munsub of five tliousand horse, was 
conferred on him, when a very young man, by Au- 
rungzebe, under whom, in the latter years of that 
emperor’s reign, he held the important post of 
Soobehadar in the province of Beejapoor. , Cheyn 
Koolich Khan had materially contributed to the 
success of the two Syuds, Abdoollah Khan and 
Hoossein Ally Khan, to whose bravery, skill, and 
exertions, Ferokhsere owed his throne.t Amongst 


cated to Meer Alum, the well known minister of Nizam Ally. I 
had two copies of this work, the one was lent to me by Mr. 
William Erskinc. 

* Or Shah Alum the 1st. 

f Khafec Khan, Khuzaneh Amirah, and Muasir Ool Oomrali. 
The two last Persian authorities are both valuable. The Khu- 
zaneh Amirah was written in the Deccan by MeerGliolamAlly, 
a native of Belgram, in the province of Oude. He is celebrated 
as a poet, ns well as a historian; he is the author, of the Surqo 
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Courtiers as well as states, friendship is as often the 
result of common enmity as of common interest ; 

I Cheyn Koolich Khan, who was known to have 
1 been the enemy of Zoolfikar Khan, was immediate- 
t ly appointed to succeed to the viceroyalty of the 
I deceased minister, and dignified with the title of 
\ Nizam Ool Moolk, whilst Daood Khan was remov- 
ed to the government of Guzerat. * 

It was at this period, that the disaffected Sena- 
puttee, went over to Nizam Ool Moolk, by whom 
he was well received, and rewarded in the manner 
already mentioned. He was accompanied by Gliat- 
gay, Shirzee Rao, of Kagul, and an officer named 
Rumbhajee Nimbalkur j the latter became distin- 
guished in the Moghul service, and got the title of 
Rao Rurobha, which descended to his posterity. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, on arriving at Aiirungabad, 
seemed disposed to favour the cause of Sumbhajee, 
which, without enquiring into the private motives 
that may have inclined him to that party, was now 
the wisest policy the Moghuls could have adopted. 
Jadow, eager for revenge, and Nizam Ool Moolk 
desirous of suppressing the ravages of Shao’s offi- 
cers, sent an army against the Sur Lushkur, who 
retired from the Godavery to the Beema. Shao, in 


Azad, and_ his works are much prized by the Mahomedans of 
the Deccan. The Muasir Ool Omirah, (Biography of the Moghul 
nobles) is much celebrated in the Deccan ; it was mitten by 
Shah Nuwaz Khan, or Sumsam ud Dowlah, with whose public 
character the reader of oriental history.is already acquainted, 
from the works of Mr. Orme, Colonel Wilks, and others. 

* Khafee Khan. 
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off. * This robbery was probably committed by 
Khundee Dao Dhabary. For many years that offi-' 
cer had subsisted his followers in Guzerat and 
Kattywar, and exacted a ti’ibute in those provinces. 
He acknowledged Shao as his chief, and when 
Daood Khan was appointed to ^Guzerat, he with- 
drew from the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, and; 
established himself in the strong country about 
Naundode and Rajpeeplee | ; whence it is likely, , 
from the nature of the attack, this was his first 
sally. 

As Nizam Ool Moolk favoured the Kolapoor 
party, Surabhajee*s influence was increased as that 
of Shao was diminished. Seedojee Ghorepuray t, 
the son of Byheijee, nephew of the famous Suntajee, 
and youngest brother of the first Moorar Rao of 
Gootee, was induced to declare for Sumbhajee, by 
whom he was dignified with the title of Senaputtee, 
and several of the Ghorepurays, both of Kapsee 
and . Moodhole, joined the IColapoor party: but, 
Seedojee and his ally, the Patan Nabob of Sava-, 
noor, were too intent on their own schemes of con- 
quest and plunder, to quit the Carnatic. It was 
about this period that Seedojee made a great ac- 
quisition by obtaining possession of Sondoor, a fort 
situated in a valley of singular strength, within 
twenty-five miles of Bellary. 

Kishen Rao Kuttaokur, a Bramin, raised by the 
Moghuls §, took post in the country about the 

* Kfaafee Khan. f Mahratta MSS. 

Ranoojee the grandson of Suntajee fell in battle. 

§ The -same whose letter is given in a note, chap. xi. of this 
volume. 
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jMalulco lulls, and without joining either party, 
plnndercd lluv districts on his own account. Dnni- 
niajcc Thorat, an olliccr long under llanichnndiir 
Punt, strengthened a Gnrhcc in the village ofHin- 
ghecor Hingungaom, near Patus, about forty miles 
oast of I’oona, and levied cbntribntions for thirty 
miles round. He was of the Kolapoor jiarty, and 
acknowledged no chief except his old patron llam- 
chnndnr Punt, under whom he had first established 
himself, and from whom he received Sopa and 
Patns as a Jagheer, during the siege of Ginjce. 
Even in I^Iahratta estimation he was a lawless nit- 
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. Such wasiihe state , of anarchy which, now pre- 
vailed, that without a sudden change of fortune, 
and-a greater efficiency- in Shao’s - government, his 
authority over the Mahrattas must soon have 
become nugatory. JBallajee Wishwanath instilled 
jomejvigour into his councils, and began to .tahe 
a lead in public affairs. He proposed to reduce' 
Dummajee Thorat, and set out for that purpose j 
but he was seduced to a conference, treacherously 
seized and thrown into confinement, together with 
his friend Abbajee Poorundburee, his two sons, 
Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and several of their im- 
mediate retainers. 

Thorat threatened them with the torture of 
fastening horses feeding bags, filled witli ashes, on 
their mouths, and with ultimate death, unless he 
received a large ransom for their release. After 
enduring many indignities, the amount of their 
ransom was at last agreed upon and paid by Shao, 
who now applied to the Suchew to stop the pror 
gress of Thorat. The Suchew accordingly pre- 
pared to attack him; but his troops were de- 
feated, and both the Suchew' and his Mootaliq 
were taken and thrown into confinement at Hin- 
gungaom.* 

At the same time that the Punt Suchew under- 
took this service, two expeditions were prepared 
at Satara: the one, under the* Peishwa, Byhroo 
Punt Pingley, went to protect the Cancan and 
repel Angria ; and the other, commanded by Bal- 

.* Na'roo- Shunker, the Punt Suchew, was then a child; but 
amongst Hindoos; the guardian generally considers the presence 
of his ward necessary on occasions of importance.' . " '• 
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lajcc Wishwanatli, was ordered to suppress Kislien 
Rao Kuttaokur. This Brainin liad become so bold 
and confident, that he inarched to Ound to meet 
.Shao's troops, but lie was totally defeated, prin- 
cipally ]jy the bravery ol‘ Sreeput Rao, the seeond 
son of Piircshram Trimbnck, the Pritee Needhee, 
who had urged his son to ])cribnn some action 
which might wipe away the misconduct of his elder 
brother, and procure his father’s release. Shao, 
accordingly, once more restored the Pritee Needhee 
to his liberty and rank. Kishen Rao, afilor perfect 
submission, was pardoned, and received the vil- 
lage of Kuttao, in Enam, a jiart of which is still 
enjoyed by his posleiity. 

'Phis success was of’ considerable importance, 
but a like good fortune did not attend the Peishwa’s 
expedition. Byhroo Punt was defeated and made 
jnisoner by Angria, The fort of Logurh was 
taken ; Rajmachee surrendered ; and it was re- 
ported that Angria was about to mareh for Satara. 
All the force that could be spared was colleeted to 
oppose him, under Ballajee Wishwanatli, who un- 
dertook the command, with hopes of being enabled, 
from his former connection with Angria, to effect 
an accommodation more desirable than any that 
might result from a protracted contest with a pow- 
erful neighbour. Ballajee knew Angria to be a 
leader of considerable ability as well as enterprize, 
and that his resources were not bounded by the 
extent of the districts in his possession, but were 
chiefly obtained by daring and extensive piracies. 
Ballajee was successful in his endeavours j and 
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Angria, on condition of receiving ten forts*, and 
sixteen fortified places of less strength t, with their 
dependant villages j on being confirmed in com- 
mand of the fleet, and his title of Surkheil, agreed 
to renounce Sumbhajee, to release the Peishwa, 
to restore all his conquests, except Rajmachee, and 
to maintain the cause of Shao. 

By this agreement the Seedee found himself de- 
prived of some places of which he had enjoyed 
the revenue for twenty years. The consequence, 
was, an immediate rupture between that chief and 
Angria, in which Ballajee Wishwanath, co-oper- 
ating against the Seedee, invaded his territory, and 
soon compelled him to submit. 

Ballajee having performed this service in 
a manner so entirely to Shao’s wishes, was 
received on his return to Satara with the 
greatest distinction; and in consequence of the 
failure of Byhroo Punt Pingley, that minister was, 
iremoved firom the dignity of Mookh Purdhan, and 
-Ballajee Wishwanath was appointed Peishwa in his 
stead. His friend, Abbajee Poorundhuree, "was 
confirmed as his Mootaliq, and llammajee Punt 
Bhanoo;}; as his Furnuwees. 

• These were, the island of (1.) Kenery (Kundeyree), 2. Kola- 
bah, S. Severndroog, 4. Viziadroog, S. Jyegurh, 6.Deodroog, 7. 
Kunnikdroog, 8. Futihgurh, 9. Oochitgurh, 10. Yeswuntdroog. 

t 1. Byroogurh, 2. Kotla, 3, Vickutgurh, I*. Manikgurh, 5. 
Mirggiirh, 6. Sagiirgurh, 7. Russalgurh, 8. Palgurh, and Ratn- 
droog, 9. Gurhee Karaputtun, 10. Ramdroog, 11. Rajapoor, 12. 
Amber, 13. Sataolee, 14;. Kamtey, 15. Sreewurdun, and 16. 
Munrunjun. (Copy of original papers.) 

t Ancestor, of the celebrated Nana Furnuwees. 
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M:innnjcc I\Ioray, aflcr the desertion of Chunder 
tScyn Jadow, had received clothes of investiture 
as .Scna])iittec, but had not ])orfonned the services 
that were expected of him ; he was now ordered 
with Hybut Ilao Niinbalkur, to accompany Bal- 
lajee into tlie Poona district, for the purpose of 
reducing Dummajec Thorat. As Ballajee was ap- 
prehensive that the Suchew, who was still a pri- 
soner in Hingungaom, might be killed if the place 
were attacked, he was prevailed upon by Yessoo 
Bye, the Punt Suchew’s mother, to endeavour to 
obtain his release before hostilities commenced. 
This was accordingly eflccted, and Yessoo Bye, in 
gratitude to the Peishwa /’or saving her son, made 
over to him the Suchew’s rights in the Poona dis- 
trict, and gave him up the fort of Poorundhur as 
a ])lace of refuge for his family, then residing in 
Sassoor. On the same pretence, Ballajee obtained 
a grant of it from Shao, by which concession, that 
prince forged the first link in the chain which after- 
wards fettered liis own power, and reduced his suc- 
cessors to cmj)ty ])agcants of Bramin policy. 

The force assembled in the Poona district was 
too powerful for Thorat. He was soon forced into 
the Gurhee of Hingungaom, which was breached 
and stormed. Dummajee Thorat was made pri- 
soner, and the Gurhee was destroyed. 

The Sur Lushkur returned to the God- 
nis. ‘''very after quarrelling with the llaja for 
not appointing him Senaputtee, and they 
were never reconciled. The Peishwa induced the 
Moghul agent*, in charge of the Poona district, 

* He was a Mahratta, named Bajcc Kuddum. 

F F 3 
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to make over the superior authority , to him, on 
promising, that Rumbhajee Nimbalkur’s Jagheei* 
should be respected. He immediately suppressed 
a banditti which infested it j gave his attention to 
restoring order in the villages ; discontinued all 
farming of revenue ; and encouraged cultivation, 
by the usual means of very low. and gradually en- 
creasing assessments. * ■ . 

The affairs of the Mahrattas began -to- wear a 
more favorable aspect in all quarters ; but, after 
the confusion, weakness, and total anarchy which 
have just been described, the rapid expansion of 
their power fi’om about this period, under the 
authority of Shao, is, on any view, very remark- 
able, and at first, untif the cause be investigated, 
might seem quite incredible. JThe. ^circumstances, 
however, which preserved that prince’s . ascendancy 
will' be satisfactorily explained; and, as to tlie 
domestic confusion among the Mahrattas, it may 
be considered the re-action of their predatoiy^ 
power; — their present state was like a flood with its 
channel completely obstructed, which rises on 
its natural barriers, till surmounting or bursting 
through them it inundates the plains. 

The influence of Ballajee Wishwanath continued 
to increase, and no afiair of importance was under- 
taken without his advice. A conciliatory policy 
was agreeable to Shao, and dictated all Ballajee’s 
measures. The system of Sivajee was the ground- 
work of their arrangements ; but, since the time 
of Sumbhajee, the necessity of preserving the 
Raja’s supremacy by profusely issuing, deeds, con- 

* Mahratta MSS.‘ 
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flniiincj to the successful j\Iahratla leader the pos- 
session ol* all the Icrritorv in. which he could 
establish hiinseli’, was ruinous both to their union 
and resources as a nation. The nature, however, 
of the tribute which Sivajcc’s genius had instituted, 
suggested a remedy for the endless divisibility 
which every additional acquisition of territory was 
likely to create. The expedient adopted, which 
must have been long contemplated, will be shown 
in its jiroper jdace; .and although it but tem- 
ponirily insured its end, is the most ingenious, as 
well as the deepest scheme of Bramin policy which 
is to be found unconnected with their religious 
.system. The ministry, as far as practicable, was 
composed of the old retainers, and the situations 
of those who adhered to the Kolapoor party, were 
conferred on their near relations. 

The following is a list of the ministry at this 
period : — 

Pritee Nccilhcc, Purcsliram Trimbuck. 

The Eight Pnrdhams. 

1. Pcishwn, or jMonkh Purdhan. Ballajcc Wishwanatlu 

2. Aniat. Ainlia llao Bappoo Bao Humruntay. 

S. Suebew. Naroo Shunkcr. 

4. Muntree. Naroo Ilani Shenivec. 

5. Scnaputtcc. IVIaun Sing Moray. 

G. Soniuiit. Anund Rno. 

7. Nyadcisb. Honajee Anunt. 

8. Pundit Rno. Moodhgul Bliutt Oopndhccn. 

Pursojee Bhonslay, and Hybut llao Nimbalkiir 
both died about this time. The son of the former, 
Kanhojec Blionslay, was confirmed by Shao in all 
his fitthcr’s possessions, and succcoded to his title 
of Sena Sahib Soobeh, but the rank of Sur Lushkur 

F F 4 
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was conferred on Dowulshee Somwousliee, together 
with all the rights and honours of tlie situation. 
The son of Hybut Rao, whose succession was set 
aside, quitted Shao’s standard, joined Chunder- 
seyn Jadow, and afterwards received Barsee and 
other districts as a Jagheer fi*om Nizam Ool Moolk. 

■ Shao was not destitute of ordinary ability, he 
was naturally generous, liberal to all religious es- 
tablishments, observant of forms enjoined by the 
Hindoo faith, and particularly charitable to Brarains. 
The Ghaut Mahta and the rugged Concan were his 
birthright, but unused to climb Ghauts, or wander 
and live in the wilds of the mountain-forest, like 
his hardy grand-father, Shao’s childliood was spent 
within the enclosure of the imperial seraglio, and 
it is not surprizing, that seduced by the pomp and 
luxury of which he partook, his habits should have 
continued those of a Mahomedan. He occasionally 
showed all the violence of the Mahratta character*, 
and for the time, anger overcame his indolence, 
but in general he was satisfied with the respect 
and homage paid to his person, and the professions 
of obedience invariably shown by the ministers to 
his commands j he was pleased at being freed from 
the drudgery of business, and in following his favor- 
ite amusements of hawking, hunting, and fishing ; 
he did not foresee that he was delegating a power, 
which might supersede his own. As legitimate 
head of the Mahrattas, the importance of that na- 
tion was increased by tlie manner in which he was 

* In comparison with the Bramins, the Mahrattas are ex- 
tremely violent, which forms a striking contrast with the inflex- ■ 
ible placidness which the former can command. 
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courted by the i\rogliuls, and the dignities and 
rights conferred upon him, in consequence of his 
situation, gave an influence and respect to the name 
of Shao, wliici), under otlier circumstances, he 
could never liavc attained. ]3oth tlic sons of Siv- 
ajee followed the example of their father, from the 
])criod when he mounted the throne, and always 
declared their independence; but Shao acknow- 
ledged himself a vassal of the throne of Delhi, and 
whilst styling himself king of the Hindoos, he 
atlected, in his transactions with the Moghuls, to 
consider himself* merely as a Zumeendar, or head 
Deshmookh of the empire. 

The emperor Fcrokhscrc, soon after his acces- 
sion, u])on the cessation of hostilities at the Salpec 
(jhaut, appointed Shao to the rank of ten thou- 
sand horse *, and for seventeen months, or 'during 
the first government of Nizam Ool Moolk, the 
j)olicy and vigour of that ^•iceroy, had greatly 
tended to control the Mahrattas. 

Ferokhsere, at a very early period, began to en- 
tertain a jealousy of the Syuds, to whom he owed 
his elevation, and mutual distrust soon followed. 
He consented to appoint the younger Syud, Hoos- 
seiu Ally Khan, to the viceroyalty of the Deccan ; 
in hopes, that by separating the brothers, he should 
weaken their power, and compass their desti’uction. 
In applying for this appointment, Hoossein Ally 
Khan intended to follow the example of Zoolfikar 
Khan, and govern by deputy, but relying on the 
emperor’s assurances, he was prevailed upon to 


* Original letter from Ferokliserc to Shao. 
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depart' for the Peccan, openly declaring, however, 
that if any thing should be meditated against Kis 
brother, ;he would be- in the capital in twenty days. 
'Ferokhsere, under whose authority Daood.Khiin 
was removed to Guzerat, now despatched secret 
instructions to that officer, to oppose the new 
viceroy^ promising, that if successful, he should 
be appointed to the six Soobehs of the Deccan in 
his stead. Daood Khan, from his known influence 
with the Mahrattas, and other circumstances, was 
considered a person peculiarly fit for this commis- 
sion j which, at the command of the emperor, he 
readily undertook. The only Mahratta, however, 
that had come forward, or had time to join him, 
was Neemajee Sindia, who, content with a Jagheer 
he received from Zoolfikar Khan, in the neighbour- 
hood of Aurungabad, attached himself^ during the 
dissensions of his countrymen, to the Moghul vice- 
roy for the time being. On the present occasion, 
in observance of the same temporizing rule, 
171^*. when Hoossein Ally Khan, and Daood Khan 
came to a battlej Neemajee Sindia ^galloped 
about at a- distance, awaiting the result, and seeing 
victory declare in favour of Hoossein Ally, after the 
death of Daood Khan, the'M^iratta congratulated 
the victor, and joined his; standard. * 

Ferokhsere, disappointed in his treacherous 
scheme,-;but still intent on the destruction : of the 
brothers, with jthe greatest professions of cordiality, 
secretly -encouraged resistance to the viceroy’s au- 
thority, both amongst the servants of his govern- 


* Khafee Khan. . 
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ment and the Mahraittas : a base arid silly policy; 
which, in the end, could hardly fail to meet with 
its deserts. 

The first expedition, directed by Hoossein Ally 
Khan, against the Mahrattas, \vas Tor the purpose 
of opening the communication -between Surat and 
Burhanpoor, and suppressing .the depredations of 
Kliundee Rao Dhabaray, who.had established a line 
of posts along that route, and exacted one-fourth 
of the effects of all travellers who did not purchase 
his passport. Eight thousand- men were sent ofl^ 
under Zoolfikar Beg, to destroy this ffee-booter, 
but Dhabaray hearing of tlieir march, threw him- 
self in the way, suffered himself to be pursued in 
the usual manner, until the Moghuls were broken, 
when wheeling round, the experienced Mahratta, 
completely defeated them, killed the commander, 
and plundered his troops even of their clothes. * 

Maokoob . Sing, the Dewan of Hoossein Ally 
Khauj . set out. accompanied by Chunder Seyn 
Jadow to avenge this disgraceful defeat. Khundee 
Rao effected a junction with the troops of the Sur 
Lushkur, and gave the Moghuls battle near Ah- 
mednugur. ’ A severe conflict took place, in which 
both parties claim the advantage, but the Moghuls 
returned to Aurangabad, t Khundee Rao Dhab- 
aray, who hM been long absent from, court, went 
to Satara after tliese successes, paid Ms respects. to 
Shao, and was raised to the rank of Senaputtee of 

* Khafee Khan, Muasir Ool Oomrah, and Mahratta MSS. 

^ Mahratta MSS., and Khafee Khan. I have here rather 
followed the Mahratta, than the Moghul account, because 
subsequent events corroborate the former. 
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the empire, Maimajee Moray having been removed 
for inability and misconduct. * 

The Mahratta officers encouraged by their suc- 
cess, and by the secret overtures of Ferokhsere, 
now extended their encroachments j and, in addi- 
tion to the Chouth, which they had agreed to re- 
ceive from Daood Khan in lieu of all claims, they 
every where levied the Surdeshmookhee. 

It was under these circumstances that Hoossein 
Ally Khan, distracted by Mahratta depredations 
on one side, and court intrigues on the other, had 
recourse to negotiations with Shao. t Shunkrajee 
Mulhar, originally a carcoon under Sivajee, and 
appointed Suchew by Raja Ram, at Ginjee, retired 
as has . been mentioned, during the siege of that 
place, to Benares. Having become tired of a life 
so little in unison with his former habits, he en- 
gaged, although then a very old man, in the service 
of Hoossein Ally Khan when appointed to the Dec- 
can. He, soon gained the confidence of his master, 
and at an early period, entered into a correspond- 
ence with his old friends at Satara. He represented 
to the viceroy, that if the Mahratta claims were 
recognised, they would have an interest in the 
prosperity of the country j that this was the only 
way to restore tranquillity, and a certain means to 
obtain powerful allies, by whose aid he might rest 
secure from present intrigues, and eventually defy 
the avowed hostility of the emperor. 

In these opinions, he was supported by Mohum- 
mud Anwar Khan, the governor of Burhanpoor, a 

♦ Maliratta MSS. 

f Khafee Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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person hic;lj in the confidence of Iloosscin Ally 
Khan. .ShnnKrajeo Mnlliar wa.s therefore, des- 
patched to .Satara, for the j)nr|)0.se of cflecting an 
arrangement, and alliance between the Moghnls 
and his countrymen. 

This mission laid open a grand prospect to the 
.nepiring mind of llallajcc Wishwanatli. Ilesides 
the C'honth ami .Surdeshmookhecof the six .Soohehs 
of the Deccan, including the Hcejaj)oor and Ilyder- 
ahad C!arnatic, with the tributary states ofl^Iysorc, 
Trichinopoly, and Tanjore, Shao demanded the 
whole of' the territory in Maharashtra which luid 
belongcil to .Siv.'ijce, with the exccj)tion of his pos- 
sessions in Candeish ; but in lieu of which, territory 
adjoining the old districts, ’as far cast as Pundcr- 
poorwas to be substituted. The fort of .Scwncrcc 
was retpiired to be given up, and the fort of Trim- 
buck restored. 'J'hc old districts in the Carnatic 
were also demanded, and a confirmation of some 
conquests lately made by Kanhojee Blionslay, the 
.Sena .Sahib .Soobeh, in Gondwanch and Ik'rar; and 
lastly, the mother and family of Shao were to be 
sent from Delhi, as soon as j)ractic.able. • . 

On these conditions, .Shao promised to p.ny to the 
imperial treasury, — for the old territory, a Peshkush 
or tribute of ten lacks of rupees : — for the Surdesh- 
mookhce, or ten ])er cenU of the whole revenue, 
he bound himself to protect the country, to sup- 
press every sj)ccics of de])rcdation, to bring thieves 
to punishment, or restore the amount stolen, and 
to pay the usual fee of'six hundred and fifty-one per 
cent, on the annual income, for the hereditaryright 
of .Surdeshmookh : — for the grant of the Chouth, 
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he agreed to, maintain a .body of fifteen, thousand 
horse in the emperor’s service, to be placed at . the 
disposal of the Soobehdars, Foujdars, and officers in 
the different districts j but upon the grant of the 
Chouth, no fee was to be paid. The Carnatic, and 
the Soobehs of Beejapoor. and Hyderabad, . which 
were then .overrun by the partizans of Sumbhajee, 
Raja.of Kolapooiv Shao promised to clear of plun- 
derers, and to make good every loss sustained by ' 
the inhabitants of those provinces, from the date 
of tho final settlement of the treaty. 

Shunkrajee Mulhar had already sufficient- 

lili, proved his desire to forward the interests 
- of his countrymen, and Shao appointed him 
to, conclude the terms, which, according to the 
above proposals, were, with some exceptions, con- 
ceded by Hoossein Aliy Khan. * 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s 
control were to be recovered at -some season of 
leisure, or, in any manner which Shao might think 
fit 5 in the meantime, a body of ten thousand horse 
were sent to join the viceroy. Suntajee and Purso- 
jee Bhonslay, relations of the Sena Sahib Soobeh, 
Oodajee Powar, Wiswas Rao, and several other, 
commanders, were detached in charge of the Mah- 
ratta troops for this duty. Agents were at the Same 
time sent to inquire into tiie state of the . districts, 
and collect the extensive shares of revenue now 
assigned to them, whilst the Bramin ministers were 
devising a system for realizing tlieir intricate claims, 

* Mahratta MSS. Copy of an original memorandum, and 
several original papers, Khafee Khan also partially confirms 
this account. 
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which it was by no means their object, or their in- 
terest to simplify. 

The emperor, however, refused to ratify 
the treaty which had been exchanged, and 
an unworthy favourite having given him 
great encouragement in liis intrigues for the de- 
struction of tlie Syuds, he became less guarded in 
his measures, and an open rupture seemed inevit- 
able. Hoossein Ally Klian, therefore, prepared to 
march for the capital, and solicited aid from Shao.*" 
Such an opportunity was not neglected; Ballajee 
WishwanathandKhundee Rao Dhabaray proceeded 
to join the viceroy witli a large body of troops'/ for 
which he agreed to pay them a certain sum daify, 
from the date of their crossing the Nerbuddah, 
until their- return j and Hoossein Ally Khan further 
promised, that the treaty should be ratified, and the 
family of Shao released and delivered to his oflS-, 
cers. t Ballajee Wisliwanath was instructed by! 
Shao, on his departure, to endeavour, if possible, 
to obtain the cession of the forts of Doulutabad and 
Chandah, and an authority for levying the tribute, 
which had been for some tinle imposed by the Mah- 
rattas, in Guzerat and Malwa. The . plea on- which 
these extraordinary pretensions to tribute were 
made, was, that the chiefs ■vCdio had already levied 
contribiltions in tiiose provinces, would, break in 

* The Moghul historians mention that the viceroy pretended 
to receive from Shao, a son of Sultan Mohummud Akber, then 
residing at the Mahratta court. The Mahrattas do not record 
this circumstance, but, although very possible, as it was at- 
tended by no result, I have rejected it. 
f Khafee -Khan, and Mahratta MSS. 
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and plunder, unless Shao could receive such an 
authority as must oblige the chiefs in question to 
look to him only for what they termed their estab- 
lished contributions, and that he would, under 
these circumstances, be responsible for the protec- 
tion and improvement of the territories. 

The combined army marched to Delhi, where 
the wretched Ferokhsere, as irresolute in his ac- 
tions as he was bold in his intrigues, could not be 
prevailed upon to act any consistent part : he was 
alike submissive and deceitful ;• the friends, who 
would have acted for him, were suffered to be re- 
moved; and finally, after some tumult, he was 
confined by the Syuds, and subsequently put to 
death. Two princes of the royal household suc- 
ceeded each other on tlie throne, and died within 
seven months. 

Roshun Ikhtiar, the son of Jehandar Shah, 
and grandson of Sultan Mauzum, was then 
raised to the imperial dignity by the title of 
Mohummud Shah, but the two Syuds, by whom 
all these changes were effected, conducted the af- 
fairs of the empire with absolute sway, and with 
the usual watchful jealousy of usurpers. They held 
the reins with a strong hand, but they were natural- 
ly desirous of retaining the seiwices of such nobles 
of experience and ability as were not supposed 
hostile to their party. Of this number was Nizam 
Ool Moolk, but that officer was secretly inimical 
to their power : he had been removed from his 
government in the Deccan, to make room for 
Hoossein Ally Khan, and appointed to Moorada- 
bad, where he had distinguished himself by his 
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activitv in rctlucimj; lo order some rebellions Zn- 
inot'iidars of the province, who had shell ered them- 
selves in the Sewalick motmlains. He was recalled 
lo conrt hv the emperor, and remained at Delhi for 
some lime nnemploved, hnf was at last despalched 
as troverner of the jwovinee. of Malwa, al (he re- 
c<»mmendation of the elder ,Synd. Althon:;h darin" 
.niid amhitions, he iidie.riled the temporizing policy 
of his lather, and he was iiuhteed, on the confine- 
ment of I'erokhseri’, to profess his allegiance lo 
the pageant empiTor whom the Synds had set np. 
He continued in his government of Malwa; hut 
observing the troubles and disorders likely to arise, 
he wailed in expectation of some favourahlc op- 
portunity lo aggrandize himself, during the revolu- 
tionary period of which he foresaw the aj)j)roach. 

Ik'dlajcc ^\’ishwanalh, and his i^Iahralt.ns, 
IT'U remained at Delhi until the accession of 
Mohummud Shah ; and during the tumult 
which preceded the conlinemcnt of’ Pcrokhscrc, 
.Suntajee lihonslay and lifteen hnndred of Ins ihcn 
were killed by the poptilacein the streets ofDelhi.* 
The army was pai(l by the Syuds, according to the 
agreement, and Shao's mother and family given 
over to IJallajee W’ishwanath. 13olh the Peishwa 
and .Sena])ttttee being anxious lo return to the 
Deccan, they were j)crmilted lo dej)art; and, ac- 

- Seyr Mutnnkhcrccn> nncl Mahrnttn MSS. In the latter, 
the manner of his death is difTercntly related; hut licrc, the 
former is the preferable authority. Ilci*! said to have been the 
natural son of Pursejee Hhonslay. Tlie Seyr-ul-Mutuakhcrccn 
is a wcll-knou'n Persian work, whieli was translated into En- 
glish by a renegado Frenchman, named Mustaphn. Ilis manu- 
script translation is in the libniry at the India house. 

VOL. 1. GO 
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^he countiy watered by the Yairla, Maun, and 
Neera, celebrated for good horses and hardy sol- 
diers, and the residence of some of the most ancient 
families in Maharashtra, who had not hitherto 
formally acknowledged the descendant of Sivajee, 
were by this cession placed under his authority. 

. The Mahrattas pretend, that the conquests in 
35erar fay Pursojee and Kanhojee Bhonslay, and 
their right to tribute in Guzerat and Malwa, were 
confirmed at the same time j but although some 
veiy indefinite verbal promise may have been given, 
and BaIlajee„Wishwanathleft a wukeel, named Deo 
Rao Hingiinee, for the puipose, as is alleged, of 
receiving the Sunnuds, yet subsequent events prove 
the falsity of the asseition. No such confirmation 
appears in the imperial deeds j the usual fees levied 
on an hereditary assignment are specified on the 
back of the grant for the Surdeshmookhee, but 
none of the three were ^ven as perpetual aliena- 
tions. 

WhenBallajee Wishwanath departed for Delhi, he 
left his Dewan, Abb^ee Poorundhuree, as hisMoo- 
taliq or deputy in charge of his seal of ofBcei and 
the duties of Pieshwa continued to be carried on 
at the Mahratta court in Ball^ee’s name. On his 
return to Satara with the imperial deeds, the scheme 
for collecting and distributing the revenues, which 
all admit to have been projected by BaUajee, was 
examined, and the system before alluded to, which 
had already been partially introduced, was now ge- 
nerally promulgated. A brief analysis of their plans 
for collecting and appropriating the revenues, will 
afford more insight into the character of the people, 
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and the nature of Brarain power, than the subject 
promises. It fumislics not only some explanation 
of the mode adopted for preserving a common in- 
terest among the Mahrattas, and affording pretexts 
for encroaching on the Moghuls, hut it exposes the 
laboured artifice, by which the illiterate i^IahratUi 
chief becomes wholly dcjicndcnt on his liramin acr 
countant. 

Tiie Surdcshmooklicc, or ten per cent on tlie 
revenues of tiic six Soobchs (A' the Deccan, was 
first set aside, and termed by the inini'^ter.s the 
llaja’s IVutun ; a gratifying sound to the ears of a 
Mahratta, whether prince or peasant. 

The imposition of the SurdeshnuHikliee of course 
reduced in a proportionate ifegrce tlie actual col- 
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acting as much as they could, was as simple as it 
was iavariabie. 

Of the seventy-five per cent which remained to 
the Moghuls, one third, or twenty-five per cent, 
was received, according to established usage, by the 
Poujdar, and the balance was collected, sometimes 
for the imperial exchequer, but generally on ac- 
count of some Jagheerdar, to whom, as I have 
already mentioned in a former chapter, the Mo- 
ghul conquests in the Deccan were assigned for 
the support of troops. This general mode of ap- 
propriating the revenue, accounts for the seizures, 
resumptions, and cessions of territory, under the 
name of Jagheer, which was taken, retaken, and 
interchanged, during the later wars in the Deccan, 
between the Nizam and the Peishwa. It likewise 
explains the practice, which prevailed in many vil- 
lages, even up to the period of the late conquests 
in Maharashtra by tiie British Government, of 
bringing fifty per cent of the net revenue to 
account under tlie head of Jagheer, for which 
the Koolkumees, in less than a century, could 
assign no reason except the custom of their fore- 
fathers. 

The Swuraje, applied in the first instance to that 
part of the territory north of the Toongbuddra pos- 
sessed by Sivajee at his death, was, upon the return 
of BaUajee Wishwanath, extended in its significa- 
tion to the whole of the Mahratta claims, exclusive 
of the Surdeshmookhee. Of these claims one 
fourth, or twenty-five per cent, was appropriated to 
the head of the state, in addition to the Surdesh- 
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mookhee ; and this fourth was known by the liame 
of the Rajahs Babtee * : the balance was termed 
Mokassa. t ' Upon the Mokassa there were two 
shares left at the disposal of the Raja; the one was 
Sahotra, or six per cent, and the other Nargounda, 
or three per cent, both calculated on the whole 
Swuraje. The balance of the Mokassa was sixty-six 
per cent of the whole of the Mahratta claims, ex- 
clusive of the' Surdeshmookhee.. 

The Sahotra was bestovred by Shao on the Punt 
Suchew, as an hereditary assignment; butit was only 
collected by the Suchew’s own agents within the 
territory wholly possessed b}^ the Mahrattas : se- 
parate collectors were sent by the Raja to reahze it 

^ This was to distioguish it from other Babtee^ or items of 
revenue. Thus they say, Surdeshmookhee Babtee, Mokassa 
Babtee, or items of revenue under these heads respectively. 

f This word was no doubt adopted from the old name of tlie' 
Beejapoor revenue officer. The Mahrattas are not very choice 
in their etymology, and appear to have been particularly arbi- 
trary in fixing their revenue nomenclature. Nargounda, for 
instance, which is a corruption of the common Carnatic name 
for head Fatell (Sur Patel], in Maharashtra), was applied to 
express 3 per cent upon their whole revenue, exclusive of the 
Surdeshmookhee. The office of Nargounda, or Nargaora, was 
common under the Beejapoor government, in tlie districts south 
of the Kistna. Nar in the Caimatic is (I believe) applied, like 
turuf in Maharashtra, as a name for a smaller division of a dis- 
trict, and Gaora is S 3 mon 5 TOOus with Patell. When Shao got 
possession of Panalla, he bestowed the hereditar)^’ right of Nar- 
gaora on his Chitnees, which, for some reason unexplained, had 
been forfeited by a Mahratta named Nagojee Bhaskurto the Bee- 
japoor government. In this case, the Nargaora wutun, having 
been granted in the Arabic year 1110, a. d. 1709-10, before tlie 
plan of revenue distribution was thought of, it was simply an 
hereditary right, as head Patell of the turuf. 

G G 4 
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in distant districts. The Nargounda was granted 
to different persons, at tlie. Rajahs pleasure. 

The Purdhans, independent of salaries from die 
treasury, had raany*Enam villages conferred upon 
them. Ballajee Wishwanath received several dis- 
tricts adjoining Poona, in personal Jaghecr, includ- 
ing the fort of Loghur. The Pritee Needhec, the 
Pcisliwa, and llie Punt Suchew were charged with 
the collection of the Babtcc on the Raja’s ac- 
count. Tims there were distinct agents for real- 
izing the Babtee and Surdeshmookhec, for the 
Saliotra of the Punt Suchew, for the Nargounda 
of the assignee to whom it belonged, and for Mo- 
kassa to different officers for maintaining troops. 

The Mokassa was distributed amongst a great 
number of chiefs, as military Jagheer, burdened, 
according to circumstances, with dues to the head 
of the state, both of money and of troops. The 
districts of old Mahratta Jagheerdars were ex- 
empted from the Cliouth ; but they generally were 
liable to the payment of Surdeshmookhec, besides 
furnishing their quota of horse. Such Jaghcers, in 
a grant of Mokassa for a large tract, were always 
stated as deductions, and long before districts were 
conquered, formal grants and assignments of their 
revenue were distributed. Numberless personal 
Jaghcers and Enams, of lands and of whole villages, 
were alienated by Shao : the former commonly 
required the performance of some service, but the 
latter were entirely freehold. The Raja’s autho- 
rity was considered necessary to collect the re- 
venues thus conceded; but authority, for whicli 
they were constantly petitioning, was a mere 
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mockery. Tiic Braniins soon ])rovctl, at least to 
their own satisfaction, tliat iJic Raja’s Sunniid was 
snflicient for levying Irilnitc in districts not speci- 
fied in the imperial deeds. A district once overrun, 
was said to be under tribute from usage, whilst the 
others were ])lundered hij virtue of letters -patent. 

. Tlicrc were particular quarters of the country as- 
signed to tl)c principal officers, which, as far as they 
can now be ascertained, were as follow : TJie Pcishwa 
and Scnapultcc, charged with the command of a 
great projiortion of the Raja’s personal troops, were 
ordered to direct their attention to the general pro- 
tection and defence of the territory. The former 
had authority to levy tlie government dues in Can- 
dcish, and j)art of the Balaghaut ; the latter was 
vested with similar authority in Buglana, and a 
right to rc;ilizc the dues established by usage 
from Guzerat. Kanhojec Bhonslay, the Sena Sahib 
Soobeh, had charge of Berar Payeen Ghaut, and 
w'as ])rivilcgcd to make conquests and exact tribute 
from Gondwanch to the eastward. The SurLushkur 
had Gungthurce, including part of Aurungabadj 
Futih Sing Bhonslay was ap])ointed to the Carnatic ; 
whilst the general charge of the old territory from 
the Necra to the Warna, and the collections from 
Hyderbad and Beder, were left to the Pritee Need- 
hcc, and the immediate agents of the Raja. The 
Chitnees had particular charge of several districts 
in the Concan. The Punt Suchew enjoyed the 
revenue of the whole Sahotra, besides his old posses- 
sions in Jagheer. The agents for collecting the 
Raja’s Zumeendaree dues were styled Naib Siir- 
deshmookh. 
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Kanhojee Angria, retaining his distiicts in the 
Concan, levied his Chouth, as he termed it, by con- 
tinuing to plunder the ships of all nations that 
appeared on the coast. For a time, Angria re- 
frained from molesting the English j but in conse- 
quence of his taking the ship Success, under British 
colours, war was renewed in 1717 > and the settle- 
ment of Bombay was endangered by his intrigues 
with a Bramin, known by the name of Rama Ka- 
matty *, who was employed in a confidential manner, 
and in command of the Sepoys, by the governor, 
Mr. Charles Boone. On the accession of Mr. 
Phipps, as president in council, the war was vi- 
gorously prosecuted j but Kanhojee Angria con- 
tinued to deride the efforts t both of the English. 

• Probably Koinptee. There is a class of Carnatic Bramins so 
named ; but Kamattees arc of the labouring class, and much 
employed in Bombay as palanquin-bearers. 

7 The following letter to the Bombay government is a 
curious specimen of his correspondence. It was received at 
Bombay, in November 1720, after an attempt on Viziadroog 
(or Gheriah), by an expedition under Mr. Walter Brown. I 
have given the letter nearly as it appears on the records, but • 
have taken a few liberties with the translator’s orthography. 

Translate of Kanhojee Angria’ s -Letter to the Honourable the 
President. 

“ I received your Excellency’s letter, and have understood 
all your Excellency writes me. * That the differences that con- 
tinue even until now are through my means ; that the desire of 
possessing what is another’s is a thing very wide of reason; 
that such-like insults are a sort of piracy ; that such proceed- 
ings cannot continue long ; that had I from my beginning cul- 
tivated trade, and favoured the merchant, the port I now govern 
might, by the divine favour, have in some measure vied with the 
great port of Surat, and my name have become famous ; all tvliich,’ 
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and Portuguese, who united to supress his piracies. 
Angria used to pay a tribute to the Raja in guns, 
muskets, military stores, and- ammunition. He also 


3"our Excellency says, ‘ is not to be brought about but by opening 
a fair trade ; that he that is least expert in war generally comes 
off a sufferer thereby ; and that he who follows it purely through 
a love that he hath thereto, will one time or another hnd cause 
to repent ; that if I had considered this something sooner, I 
might have found some benefit and convenience thereby.’ Your 
Excellency says, * you are very well acquainted with the manner 
of my government, from its beginning,* and for that reason 
you >vouldnot on any account open a treaty with me until I set 
at liberty the people of your nation that are prisoners here : 
after that, ybu would receive any proposition from me that was 
friendly, or might tend to an accommodation.’ 

** At all which I very much admire, especially when I find 
your Excellency persuaded that I have been the cause of the 
past differences and disputes, the truth of which your Excellency 
will soon find when you examine both sides ; for as touching 
the desire of possessing what is another’s, I do not find the mer- 
chants exempt from this sort of ambition, for this is the way of 
the world ; for God gives nothing immediately from himself^ 
but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is right 
or no, who is able to determine? 

«It little behoves the merchants, I am sure, to saj" our 
government is supported by violence, insults, and piracies; for- 
as-much as Maharaja (which is Sivajee) making war against four 
kings, founded and established his kingdom. This was our in- 
troduction and beginning ; and whether or no, by these ways, 
this government hath proved durable, your Excellenc}' well 
knows, so likewise did your predecessors ; and whether it is 
durable or no, I would have your Excellency consider, it is cer- 
tain nothing in this world is durable, which if your Excellency 
does consider, the way of tliis world is well known. 

« Your Excellency is pleased to say, * if I had regard to 
the weal of tlie people, and favoured commerce, my power 
would be much augmented, and my port become like that of 
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presented frequent nuzurs, in articles from Europe 
and China ; and he was sometimes charged with a 
very extraordinary’ duty, that of executing state 
criminals. 


Surat j’ but I'never have been wanting to favour the merchants, 
trading according to the laws of this country, nor of chastising 
those transgressing the same as your Excellency well knows. 

* The increase of power depends on the divine will, in which 
human diligence little availeth.’ Until this day, I have kept up 
the power that was necessary : whether I shall continue it or no 
for the future, who can tell ? but that will be as God is pleased 
to determine. 

" Your Excellency was pleased to write, * that war proves ’ 
most fatal to those where the use of the sword is not under- 
stood;’ but in the government of his Excellency Charles 
Boone, nobody can say there was not loss on both sides; for vic- 
tories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason great 
men take little notice of such losses. 

Your Excellency is pleased to write, ‘ that he who follows 
war, purely through an inclination that he hath thereto, one 
time or another will find cause to repent of which I suppose 
your Excellency hath found proof ; for we are not alw'ays vic- 
torious, nor always unfortunate. 

** Your Excellency was pleased to write, * that you well un- 
derstood the manner of my government, and for that reason 
you could not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless 
I would first set at liberty the people of your nation that arc 
prisoners here.’ I very well know your Excellency under- 
stands the manner of my government from its beginning, there- 
fore this gives me no wonder; but if your Excellency says 
you will admit any proposition, after having your people re- 
leased, 1 must then likewise say, my people are prisoners under 
your Excellency ; how can I then give liberty to yours 1? But 
if your Excellency’s intent was cordially to admit any overtures 
of peace for ending our present disputes, and do really write 
me for that end concerning the liberty of your people, I 
am to assure you my intent is cordially the same. It is there- 
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All the principal hlahratta oilicorv's had, as a lur- 
ther means of preserving intercourse and anion, 
particular claims assigned to them on portions ot 
revenue, or on whole villages in the districts of 
eacli other. The greatest hlahratta commanders, 
or their principal Bramin agents, were eager to 
possess their native \dllagc; but although vested with 
the control, they were proud to acknowledge them- 
selves of the family of the Patell or Koolkurnee ; 
and if heirs to a miras field, they would sooner have 
lost wealth and rank than been dispossessed of such 
'•iOiitun or inheritance. Yet, on obtaining the abso- 
lute sovereignty, they never assumed an authority 
in the interior village concerns, beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or purchase, ac- 
cording to the invariable rules of the country. 

Such is brief outline of the system and arrange- 
ments settled by the Mahratta ministry on the 
return of Ballajee Wishwanath ; and such was the 
mode by which a common interest was created, 
and for a time preserved, among tiie jlLihnitta 
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chiefs ; whilst the character of Shao, the influence 
and power of Ballajee Wishwanath, the abilities of 
his sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and the pre- 
ponderance of Bramin opinion and authority, paved 
the way, though by gradual steps, for the supremacy 
and usurpation of the Peishwas, 
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FROM A.D, 1720 TO A. D. 1726 , 


Xiz::^: Ocl McoHy ihrov:ing rJT dependence on the St/nds, 
deferrdnes cr. po!^scss:ng himself o/" the resources of the Dee* 
c.:*: — defeats Dlhxeur Khnuj vcho Jails in the contest . — 
Bztllc cj Bzlcrocr — the dcpiiti/ riccroj/ /Hum Ally Khan 
shin — conduct cJ the yiahrclla^ on the occasion. — Hoosscin 
Ally Khn-u cecempznicd iy the erperor, sets out Jr om Delhi 
tc y.:dl the Tci:llii:n cJ Sizzrz Ool Moolhj but is assassinated, 
—hzttle rj Shzhrc'j*'. — Syud Abdoollah Khan dejeated and 
rrzde pmrcncr. — R^^zicin^s at Delhi — promotions — con* 
gTZti.lzt:zns . — Cendvet cJ thence: edrzinistreiion — Impor* 
iz'^t chznzez ci the yiehreiia court. — Deaths oj Pureshram 
Triml-zelz. Bzllcje: IVbhczcnath cri Khur.dcc Rao Dhaha- 
rz\ — elezztizn cf Sreepui liao cr.d cJ Beje Rao. — Death 
cJ Durzmzjee Gze.czicr, ancestor Jthc rei^nin^ fzmily at 

Bzrezz yezetiztior.? xzith Kizarz 0:1 Mcofh — hi: xdnvz 

arzzrolzsy — :: cycointed rizier rJ the empire^ and prceerdr 
S: DdhL— C:uri:cr: cor^pirc ezzir^ A:,—. ~ Hyd^r Koolec 
Khzr,. zzner^.:^ ej Guzcrcif incited to rebellion — yurlUd h*j 
yizsm 0;f .Vcc’c. zzho cyzoint: hi: ur:!r Jlnned Khan, 
yen^rrzer ci Ah^edzlzd. end rciurr.r lo Ddh: — is appointed 
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fV— on flitch the Chouih of Guzeraty tvest of the Myhie^ is 
assigned to Kantajee^ and that of the country east f it to 
Peelajee^ — Sur Boolund Khan marches for Ahmedahad* •— 
Battle at the Shahi’-hagh — distracted state of GuzeraU--^ 
Bqjee flao^s incursions into Malvoat-^ Notice of an expedition 
to the Carnatic^ 

The measures which the Syuds adopted 
were the reverse of conciliatory; they 
were respected by the people, but they neither 
gained the good-will of the nobility, nor of the 
pageant emperor whom they had raised. Nizam 
Oool Moolk, governor of Malwa, who always medi- 
tated the means of aggrandizing himself, encou- 
raged by these appearances of discontent, and 
secretly incited by persons in the confidence of 
Mohummud Shah, formed the resolution of throw- 
ing off his dependence on the Syuds, and of 
resisting their authority by possessing himself of 
the resources of the Deccan. He was aided in his 
projected scheme by Murhummut Khan, a dis- 
affected officer of considerable talent, whom he 
had gained, and the awakened suspicions of the 
Syuds determined his purpose. 

Assuming the title of Asif-ja, Nizam Ool 
Moolk crossed the Nerbuddah, at the head of 
twelve thousand men. The fort of Asseergurh.was 
^ven up to him by Talib Khan, for a sum of 
money; Burhanpoor was surrendered by Mohum-, 
mud Anwar Khan, and the whole of Candeish, in 
a very short time, submitted. Chunderseyn Jadow,. 
Nimbalkur the son of Hybiit Bao the late Sur- 
lushkur, Rao Rurabha Nimbalkur, several other 
Mahrattas, discontented with Shao, and some 
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troop;; bcloniiinp to SiiinhliajcPi from Kolapoor, 
atlachod (honisclves to his standard.* 

-At this jniu’tnrp there wore two armies in the 
intorest.s o(' tlie Svnds, at no great distance from 
eacli other; the one under Dilawnr Ally Khan, 
was on the frontiers of Malwa, and the other, was 
the army of the Deccan, stationed at Anrnngahad, 
with the deputy viceroy, Alnm Ally Klian, a 
nej)hew of the Svnds, lofV in charge of the govern- 
ment, when his uncle Iloossein Ally Khan depart- 
ed for Delhi, to depose Ferokhserc. As the rains 
were at hainl, Ni/ani Ool Moolk probably contem- 
plated that the advance of the former might be 
obstructed bv the swelling of the Nerbuddah and 
'laptce, and that he should be able to decide the 
iate of the Deccan, and become master of its re- 
sources, before the deputy viceroy could be rc-in- 
forced from Hindoostan. Dilawnr Ally Khan, 
however, marched with such rapidity, that he 
crossed the rivers whilst still fordable, but cither 
incapable of* perceiving, or disdaining the advan- 
tage which would have been insured, by forming a 
junction with the troops at Aurungabad, and intent 
only on attacking his enemy, he marched straight 
for Ibirhanpoor. Nizam Ool I^Ioolk prepared to 
receive him, and being aware of the impetuous 
character of his adversary, adopted an order of 
battle suggested by Ins experience of Deccan war- 
fare : he sent forward and displayed a part of his 
army, to stimulate the ardour of Dilawur Ally 
Khan, who rushed upon them, pushed forward in 

“ Malirnttn MSS., anti Klmfcc Khan, 
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imagined victory, was drawn into an ambuscade, 
defeated, and slain.* 

Alum Ally Khan, the deputy viceroy, had 
not assembled the whole of his army, when ne\vs 
of this disaster reached Aurungabad ; tlie troops 
of Shao, under Kanhojee Bhonslay, the Sena 
Sahib Soobeh, and Hybut Rao Nimbalkur speedily 
joined Shunkrajee Mulhar, who, since the depar- 
ture of Hoossein Ally Khan, had resided with the 
deputy viceroy, as th.e envoy of Shao. Khundee 
Rao Dhabaray, who had just returned from 
Delhi, was likewise despatched from Satara, with 
a body of horse. Alum Ally Khan advanced 
towards Burhanpoor, and sent forward the Mah- 
rattas to harass his opponent. Nizam Ool Moolk, 
who had been busily employed in preparing his 
own troops, and sowing sedition among those of 
his adversary, likewise advanced j but the Poor- 
na river being greatly swoln, his march was for 
a time interrupted, until a ford was discovered. 
The Mahratta horse on each side had frequent 
skirmishes as the Moghul armies approached 
each other; but Nizam Ool Moolk, previous to 
engaging, stationed his Mahrattas at a village 
some distance in the rear. Choosing an arange- 
ment nearly similar to that by which his late success 
had been achieved, Nizam Ool Moolk attacked 
his adversary at Balapoor in Berar Payeen Ghaut, 

* The Surat records, containing the report of the day 
(Monday, 20th June, 1720) give a different account, and say, 
« Nizam Ool Moolk prevented the junction.” That he should do 
so was probable, but I have followed the concurring testimony 
of the Moghul historians, supported by Mahratta manuscripts. 
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ilrow him into an anihnscatk*, whore, afior great 
eflort'^ of per‘>nnal valojir, and after many of his 
lro(i)js had fled or deserted to his enemy. Alum 
.\lly Klnni at length fell, surrounded by Mahratfas 
slain in his def'enee. On this oeeasion the 3Iah- 
rattas l)ehavi'd as faithfnl atixillaries, and fought 
witlt bravery; they lost no person of note, except 
Shunbrajee Mnihar, who was mortally wounded, 
and made prisoner.* 

U’iie nrw.s oi* this second victory, which was 
i:ained liv Ni/am Ool .Monlk, about the end of 
.Inly, was received at Delhi with consternation 
by the Synds, bnt with secret satisfaction by the 
emperor. Various were the plans jiroposed by the 
two brothers, Imt it was at last determined, instead 
of yielding thegovernment of the Deccan to Nizam 
Ool Monlb, a meastirc strongly advised by their 
Hindoo :igejtt, Uiittnii Ohiind, that the younger 
Svtid, lloossfin Ally Khan, should march for the 
Deccan, taking with him the emperor, and a well 
a]ip(»inti:d army snflicient. to crush this formidable 
rebel. 

.Accordingly, Iloossein Ally Khan, accompanied 
by the emperor, having made every preparation, 
took le.ive of his brother, and commenced his march 
s(»nthward. 'J'he Tooranee I^Iogluds, friends and 
countrymen of Nizatn Ool Moolb, dreaded the 
event of a war in the Deccan ; bnt stimulated by 
the success of Nizam Ool Moolb, whom they con- 
sidered a chief of their tribe, and encouraged by 
the connivance of the emperor, a conspiracy was 

Klmfei! Klinn, nntl Mnhrnttn MSS. 
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formed against the life of Hoossein Ally Khan, by 
three daring individuals, on one of whom fell the 
lot of striking the blow. The assassin effected his 
deadly purpose at the expence of his life. The 
sumving conspirators, Mohummiid Amin Khan, 
and Sadut Khan, joined by Hyder Koolee Klian, im- 
mediately placed the emperor at the head of such 
troops as they could command, proclaimed their 
resolution of' freeing him from the tyranny of the 
Syuds, and after considerable bloodshed, obtained 
the ascendancy in camp. An Indian army readily 
changes masters, and even under circumstances of 
national hostility, where the commander of the 
vanquished has been slain, and his followers accejit 
of service f'rom the victor, the new chiefi to use 
their own expression, “ whose salt they eat,” fre- 
quentl}'^ advances at their head with as much con- 
fidence as if they had never been his enemies ; on 
the present occasion, although the army had pre- 
viously looked on Hoossein Ally Khan as their 
master, they were employed under the name and 
authority of Mohummud Shah. The chiefs of the 
conspiracy, therefore, after they had prevailed over 
the immediate dependants of the Syuds, found no 
difficulty in securing the fidelity of the army, and 
the imperial standards were advanced towards the 
capital. Syud Abdoollah Khan, on hearing of tliis 
revolution, by means of the treasure at his com- 
mand, assembled a large army in a few days, and 
placing on the throne a rival to Mohummud Shah, 
marched forth to punish the murderers of his 
brothers. The armies met at Shaiipopr, where a 
bloody contest, long dubious, at length ended in 
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the (Icfeaf of Ahiloollah Khan, wlio was wounded 
and made prisoner. 

Mohnmmnd Shall, on thus hecomini^ entire 
master of the empire, in t^ratilnde I’or the services 
he liad experienced, appointed Mohnmmnd Amin 
Khan his vizier, Khan Dowran received the title 
of l.'meer {)«)1 Oomrah, Knmmnr-nd-decn Khan, 
the son of Mohnmmnd .Amin, was raised to high 
difxnitv, Ilvder Koolce Khan, and Sadnt Khan, 
were aKo promoted, and all those who had dis- 
tinguislu'd themselvi's in the haltle of Shahpoor, 
were rewarded and hononred.* 

'riie emperor entered his capital in sjilendid pro- 
cession, and for many days nothing was heard lint 
rejoieing and (estivily. Letters of snhmission and 
professions <»f loyally jionred in from every quar- 
ter; Nizam Ool Moolk oifered hiscongratnlations; 
.Shao's envoy was etpially ))romj)t in jiaying homage, 
and the chiefs of' the ICnropcan factories, through 
the tlin’erent .Soliehdars and I'onjdars, sent hmnhle 
offers of congratulation, and best wishes for his 
majesly’s long and hajijiy reign. 

'rile reign of Mohnmmnd Shah was indeed long, 
hilt ages of’ ordinary ilecay were crowded into that, 
period, 'file rapid ruin of the empire, and the 
tcrrihlc fate over-hanging the veneralilc Delhi, 
form a melancholy contrast with the gaiety and 
.splendour which now gladdened its inhabitants, 
and for which the jMoghiil capital was still cele- 
brated. iSniitihle answers and returns were made 
to all the messages, letters, and jirescnts, which 
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crowded in upon the young emperor. Nizam Obi 
Moolk, whose successful revolt had been tlie pri- 
mary cause of the present liappy revolution, was 
particularly honoured, and shortly afterwards, in 
consequence of the sudden death of Mohummud 
Amin Khan, he was not only permitted to retain 
his viccroyalty, in addition to his government of 
Malwa, but raised to the office of vizier of tlie 
empire ; arrangements, however, in the Deccan 
and Carnatic, to whicli we shall presently revert, 
prevented his appearing at court, until the month 
of January 1722. 

Amongst the appointments of this period, it is 
proper to mention those of Hyder Koolce Khan, 
to Guzerat, which he at first governed by deputy ; 
and of Sadut Khan, first to Agra and afterwards to 
Oude ; during the short time the latter held both 
governments, he also entrusted Agra to a deputy. 
Sadut Khan has been already mentioned as an 
active conspirator against his fbrmcr patrons the 
Syuds, and lie afterwards bore a large share in the 
events of his time, but he is best known in British 
India, as the ancestor of the present King of 
Oude. 

The first event which attracted the attention of 
the new administration at Delhi, and on the issue 
of which that of all India was probably fixed, 
arose from the rebellion of the Rajpoot prince of 
Jpudpoor, Ajeet. Sing, who, originally in the 
interest of the Syuds, had possessed himself of 
Ajimere. Hyder Koolee Khan and Sadut Khan, 
proposed marching to reduce him to obedience, 
but Khan Dowran, the principal minister, in the 
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for a short time to Sassoor, where his family lesU 
ded, but his constitution being completely exhaust^ 
•ed, he only survived a few days. * He left 
(Oct.) two sons Bajee Rao and Chimnajee, and 
two daughters, Bhew Bye married to Ab- 
bajee Naik, the brother of Bappoojee Naik, a rich 
banker of Baramuttee j and Annoo Bye, the wife 
of Narrain Rao Ghorepuray, of EettuV Kurinjee, 
connections which have reference to future circum- 
stances. Ballajee^s eldest son, Bajee Rao, was not, 
formally invested with the dignity of Peishwa for 
nearly seven months after his father’s death j the 
reason for this delay is no where explained, but it 
may be attributed to the absence of the principal 
officers ; or Bajee Rao may have joined the army, 
which did not return beyond the Godavery for 
some time after the battle of Balapoor. 

The troops of Khundee Rao Dhabaray behaved 
with great bravery on that occasion ; and one of his 
officers, Duraraajee Gaekwar, who with several of 
his sons had long stood high in Khunde Rao’s 
estimation, had so particularly distinguished him- 
selti that on his return he recommended him to 
Shao in the warmest manner. The Raja, in con- 
sequence, appointed him second in command under 
Khundee Rao, with the title of Shumsher Buhadur. 
Such was the origin of the ancestor of the reigning 
family at Baroda. Neither Dummajee nor Khundee 

* One authority, the Calendar of the Poona Duftur, states 
his death in April 1721 ; but the origin of the mistake is ac- 
counted for by the delay which occurred in the appointment of' . 
his successor. 
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■ Rao Dliabaray, siinived their return above 
• a few months : the son of KhuUdee Rao, 
' TrimbuckRaoDhabaray, was honoured with 
the dress of Senaputtee in May? the same month 
in which Bajee Rao received his clothed of investi- 
ture, as Peishwa. .Peelajee Gaekwar, an active 
partizan, the son of Junkojee Gaekwar, succeeded 
to the situation of his uncle Dummajee ; and Chim- 
najee, the second son of the late Peishwa, was ap- 
pointed to a similar command under his brother. 
Chimnajee likewise received the district of Sopa, in 
Jagheer. Abbajee Punt Poorundhuree, their fa- 
ther’s Mootaliq, according to the rule of appoint- 
ment by the Raja, was re-invested by Shao with 
scrupulous ceremony. During the interval be- 
tween the death of Ballajee Wishwanatli, and the 
appointment of Bajee Rao, Abbajee Punt Poorund- 
huree transacted ordinary affairs with the seal of 
the late Peishwa ; but a great part of the business 
fell into the hands of Khundoo BuUal Chitnees, 
and Sreeput Rao, Pritee Needhee. The former 
gave his attention principally to Angria, the Seedee, 
and afiairs in the Concan ; whilst the Pritee Need- 
hee, aided by Anund Rao, Somunt Purdlian, con- 
ducted the important negotiations which were 
pending with Nizam Ool Moolk. 

The son of Anund Rao, named Mahtajee, was 
employed as Shao’s wukeel, and the temporizing 
policy and character of Nizam Ool Moolk, are 
strongly marked in his conduct during the year 
which followed the ^ictoiy^ at Balapoor. At first, 
wliilst he apprehended an attack from Hoossein 
Ally Khan, he cemented liis friendship with Sumb- 
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hajee, of Kolapoor, and conciliated Shao by pro- 
mising to give up all that the royal grants conceded. 
No sooner was he apprized of the ascendancy ac- 
quired by his party at Delhi, and of the loss the 
Mahrattas had sustained in the death of Ballajee 
Wishwanath, than he began to start objections to 
the establishment of Shao’s collectors, founded on 
some pretensions set up by Surabhajee and Chun- 
derseyn Jadow. But the wise precautions of Bal- 
lajee Wishwanath, and the communion of interest 
which the distribution of the ceded revenues had 
produced, placed the Raja of the Mahrattas in a 
far more commanding situation than that in which 
he had stood during the first period of the govern- 
ment of Nizam Ool Moolk, in the Deccan. The 
•wukeel remained at Aurungabad, where his argu- 
ments would probably have been of little avail, but 
a vast army of Mahrattas was assembling in Gung- 
thuree, under the Sur Lushkur, and their appear- 
ance, no doubt, had considerable effect in expediting 
the delivery of orders to permit the Raja Shao to 
establish his collectors. A fresh firman, obtained 
by the Mahratta wukeel at Delhi, ffom Mohum- 
mud Shah, opportunely arrived to remove from 
Nizam Ool Moolk the appearance of having yield- 
ed to menace, and afforded an opportunity of 
evincing the promptitude with which he obeyed 
the imperial commands. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, in raising objections, had 
not contemplated the train which had been laid 
under the administration of Ballajee Wishwanath ; 
he wished to procrastinate, and to involve the 
Mahrattas in war with eachuther, but. he was, for 
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various reasons, desirous not to precipitate hosti- 
lities between the Mahrattas and himselfi He 
dreaded the increase of their power, only as far 
as it affected his own views ; the prospect of ag- 
grandizement at the imperial court, which opened 
to liim, upon the death of the Vizier, Mohummud 
Amin Khan, seemed incompatible w'ith his plan of 
independent sovereignty, but he was unwilling to 
relinquish the one or the other. 

His prompt obedience to the royal commands 
may have been favourably viewed by a young 
monarch, just emancipated, although it confirmed 
the alienation of half the revenues of the Deccan • 
but Nizam Ool Moolk, in whatever light his con- 
duct might have been regarded at court, on this 
occasion had the address to gain the good opinion 
of Shao, to flatter and conciliate the Pritee Need- 
hee, and to gain the Somunt by bribeiy. 

On a general view, his plans were calculated to 
preserve his rank at court, and his power in the 
Deccan j to keep alive the old, and to create new 
dissensions among the Mahrattas j to preserve a 
connection with that nation, in case it should ulti- 
mately be useful to direct their jattacks from his 
own to tlie imperial territories j and, however 
inconsistent some of those designs may seem, in 
this system of political artifice, tlirough the remain- 
der of a long life, Nizam Ool Moolk, not only per- 
severed, but generally prospered. 

His first object was to ascertain by personal ob- 
servation, the character of the new Moghul govern- 
ment, and what he might expect or apprehend 
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from the emperor’s present friendship or future 
enmity. He was on his way to court when he was 
recalled for a short time in consequence of disturb- 
ances in the Beejapoor Carnatic j to which, after 
concluding some arrangements, he appointed a new 
Soobehdar, and resumed his march for the capital, 
where, as already related, he arrived in January, 

.1722. 

Nizam Ool Moolk, on assuming the post 
1722. Vizier, endeavoured to effect some re- 
form at court, but the emperor was not 
only fond of that mirth and festivity, natural to his 
years, but weak in mind, and, as is generally the 
case with persons of that disposition, dissolute in 
his behaviour. The manners of Nizam Ool Moolk 
'..were austere, and disagreeable both to the emperor 
and his courtiers. Prompt at every base intrigue, 
they soon devised a scheme of freeing themselves 
from the society of Nizam Ool Moolk. Hyder 
Koolee Khan had departed for his government at 
Ahmedabad before the return of Nizam Ool Moolk 
from the Deccan, and having committed some 
irregularities, the courtiers by threatening him with 
punishment from the Vizier, Nizam Ool Moolk, 
and working on the passions of both parties, soon 
inflamed them to the utmost, and drove Hyder- 
Koolee Khan to further acts of disrespect and 
disobedience. Nizam Ool Moolk had censured 
tile manner in which the rebellion of Ajeet Sing 
had been passed over, and being now offered the 
post of Soobehdar of Guzerat, with the commission 
of reducing Hyder Koolee Khan, lie readily acr 
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cepted it. On this service it was hoped the Nizam 
might be long employed, or fall a victim to the 
cliances of war. 

Hyder Koolee Khan had a well appointed army, 
and his qualities as a soldier were unquestionable. 
Nizam Ool Moolk, however, having sent emissaries 
amongst his troops, the greater part of those on 
whom Hyder Koolee Khan had reliance deserted, 
which made such an impression upon him, that he 
feigned insanity, and fled in dismay to court, 
leaving his adversary in the undisturbed occup- 
ation of the province. Nizam Ool Moolk, on ob- 
taining this intelligence, halted at Oojein, whither 
most of the principal officers in Guzerat repaired 
to pay their respects to him. All his appointments 
■and arrangements were made without proceeding to 
Ahmedabad ; and as he took every opportunity of 
increasing Iiis own resources, and of informing' 
himself of what was passing in the country, he set 
aside five of the most productive districts in differ- 
ent parts of the province, as his personal Jagheer ; 
these were, Dholka, Baroach, Jumbooseer, Muk- 
boolabad, and Bulsai'. The usual establishment of 
cotI and military officers were confirmed or ap- 
pointed to the imperial districts. The Jagheer- 
dars in that pro^dnc•e were on a different footing 
from those appointed by Aurungzebe in his late 
conquest of the Deccan, and agents, generally of 

leir own nomination, superintended the revenue 
and police ^yithin their respective boundaries. 

A.D. ' Ool Moolk sent his uncle, Hamed 

1723. as Ins deputy to Ahmedabad, and 

leaving his cousin, Azim Oollali Khan,. 
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deputy governor of Malwa, Jie returned to Delhi; 
But his presence was so disagreeable to the em- 
peror, and mutual disgust was with so much dif- 
ficulty suppressed, that Nizam Ool Moolk gladly 
entered into a compromise, accepted the honour of 
Wukeel-i-Mootluq, or supreme deputy in the em- 
pire, and resigned his post of vizier. Soon after, 
in the month of October, 1728, he took an op- 
portunity, on pretence of going on a hunting 
excursion, to depart for his , viceroyalty in the 
Deccan ; and from that time, although he always 
professed obedience to the emperor, even W’hen 
waging war against him, Nizam Ool Moolk became 
wholly independent, and the countries south of 
the,. Nerbuddah, the conquest of which had en- 
gaged the Moghul princes in much moi-e than a 
century of war, were torn for ever from the throne 
of Delhi. * 

Whilst these events were passing in Hindoostan, 
Bajee Rao, soon after his appointment as Peishwa, 
set out with an army for Candeish, where he levied 

*. Khuzaneh Amirah, Hudecqu-i-AIuni, Sej'r Mutuakereen, 
and Mirat Ahmudee. The Mirat Alimudce is a voluminous 
Persian history of Guzerat, written in Ahmednbad : it was 
commenced a. d. 1747, by Alee Mohummud, the son of the 
Moghul Dewan of the province, assisted b}' Meet 3 'a Lai, a Hin- 
doo, who died before the work was completed. It was finished 
A. D. 1756, by Alee Mohummud. Though not always to be de- 
pended upon, it is the best native account of that province, 
and, conjoined with contemporary English Records, is very 
valuable. l am indebted to Mr. Romer, the chief of Surat, for the 
IViirat Ahmudee, and for extracting the whole of the old re- 
cords of the Surat factor}', which he found connected with the 
history of the Mahrattas. I take this opportunity of express- 
ing my sense of his liberality and kindness. 
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his Mokassa, although liot without opposition. 
From the period of his accession he gave a con- 
siderable portion of his attention to exten^ng 
Maliratta ..conquests to the northward, and his views 
were'eiiriy directed to Malwa. Circumstances ge- 
nerally obliged him to return annually to Satara 

and Poona j and during three expeditions, 

sent detachments into Malwa, it is not as- 
certained that he crossed the Nerbuddah in person 
until the end of that year ; nor did he remain in 
Malwa for any length of time, until upwards of 
eleven years after his accession as Peishwa j various 
affairs in the Deccan required his presence, which, 
with the intrigues of Nizam Ool Moolk, and do- 
mestic opposition, restrained both his ambition and 
his enterprise. 

Before the year 1724*, Bajee Rao liad, at dif- 
ferent times, defeated the Soobehdar of Burhan- 
poorj and an officer, named Daood Khan, sent 
against him by Azim. Oollah Khan, from Malwa. 
In one of these battles, two of Bajee Rao’s offi- 
cers, who afterwards attained high rank, were first 
brought into notice : the one, Mulhaijee Holkar, 
was a Sillidar who commanded a party of horse 
of his own ; he was a Mahratta Dhungur, a class 
of Shooders already mentioned, and a native of 
tlie village of Hohl, on the Neera, of which his 
father was Chougula* ; he had served under Kan- 
tajee Kuddum Bhanday, one of tlie Raja’s officers, 
and had collected a small body of horse.- The 

* The Patell’s assistant. There are none of the Chouguia's 
descendants now in Hohl. 
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other officer was Ranoqjee Sindia, descended from 
a younger branch of the family of Kunneirkbeif, 
a village fifteen miles east of Satara. The Sindias, 
according to the legends of the country, have been 
distinguished Sillidars since the time of the Bah- 
minee dynasty ; there are two Mahratta families, 
or rather tribes of this name: the one is distin- 
guished by their hereditary Patell village of Kun- 
neirkheir; and the other, by the appellation of 
Ruwee* Rao. Both families claim a..Ilajpoot.. de- 
scent 5 those of Kunneirkheir had a munsiib under 
'Aurungzebe j and Sindia’s daughter, who was given 
by that emperor in marriage to Shao, died in cap- 
tivity at. Delhi. Sindia remained faithful to the 
Moghuls ; and as his fate was never known, it is 
conjectured that he was killed in some distant 
country t, possibly with Azim Shah in the battle 
of Agra, in 1707* The family, however, had 
fallen into decay, and Eanoojee, who revived its 
fame with additional celebrity, was reduced to a 
state of abject poverty, serving as a Bargeer, first 
in the Pagah of Ballajee Wishwanath, and after- 
wards in that of his son. To contrast his original 
with his subsequent condition, he is said to have 
carried the Peishwa’s slippers, and to have been 
marked by Bajee Rao as fitted for a place of trust, 
by the care he took of the humble charge com- 
mitted to him.t 

* Ruwee means the sun ; but I could not ascertain the origin 
of the title. 

-{- Mahratta MSS., and tradition. 

^ Mahratta MSS., and Sir J. Malcolm’s Report on Malwa. 
The same tradition is current in diiierent parts of the country. . 
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cesses .by Kantajee Kudum Bh pTi>lflY-aTirj Pp^]pp 
G aekwar, in Guzerat and the dissensions between 
Nizam Ool Moolk and the imperial court, oppor- 
tunely occurred to favour the Peishwa in his views 
of extending the Mahratta conquests in Hin- 
doostan, which were, at first, disapproved by Shao, 
and from prudential motives, as well as party feel- 
ings, strongly opposed by Sreeput Rao, the Pritee 
Needhee j but here, some* explanatory digression 
is required. 

The reader has already obtained considerable 
insight into the character of Nizam Ool Moolk. 
Tliat of his great rival, though occasional .ally, 
Bajee Rao, might have been allowed to develop 
itself j but the history of the period is intricate, 
owing to the varying plans, or the domestic affairs 
of the different powers, the vast space to which 
attention must be directed, and the numerous 
actors that will start up every year to consequence 
or to sovereignty j but the leading personages are, 
the Nizam* and the Peishwa. 

.Bajee. Rao was early trained to habits of business 
by his father ; he had accompanied him to Delhi, 
and was present at one or more interviews .which 
took place between Ballajee and the Raja Jey 
Sing of Jeypoor, a circumstance which promoted 
a future connection with that celebrated chief. 
Bred a soldier as well as a statesman, Bajee Rao 
united the enterprise, vigour, and hardihood of a ~ 

* Universal custom amongst the English scarcely authorizes 
this misnomer ; but I have sometimes used the Nizam, instead 
of Nizam Ool Moolkh, Nizam Ally, &c., or the Soobehdar of 
the Deccan. 
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Maliratta chief, with the polished manners, the 
sagacity, and address which frequently distinguish 
the Brainins of the Concan.^ Fully acquainted 
w'ith the financial schemes of his father, he selected 
that part of the plan calculated to direct the pre- 
datoiy hordes of Maharashtra in a common effort. 
In this respect the genius of Bajee Rao enlarged the 
schemes which his fhtlier devised ; and unlike most 
Bramins, of him it may be truly said, he had both 
the head to plan, and the hand to execute. To 
the assiduous industry and minute observation that 
seem inherent in his cast, he superadded a power 
of discrimination that taught him to direct his mind 
to those leading points of political importance, 
which tended so materiallv to extend Mahratta 
sway, during the period of his administration. 

Besides his foreign enemies, Bajee Rao had a • 
domestic rival of some abilities in the Pritee Need- 
hee. Jealousy, in public situations, is a passion 
which the most subtle Bramins can rarely com- 
mand or conceal; it prevails in a remarkable 
degree amongst all of them, but it is most con- 
spicuous between Bramins of different tribes.* 
The rivalry of Sreeput Rao tended to preserve the 
Raja’s ascendancy, as head of the state, for a 
longer period than it might otherwise have existed: 
but whilst it usefully controlled the conduct of 
Bajee Rao and Chimnajee Appa, both of whom 
are said to have been naturally domineering, it ' 
also, for some years, cramped the efforts of the 
Peishwa, obliged him to return to .Satara more ire- 

* Bajee Kao "was a ConcanUt, Sreeput Keo s c: 

the class Yajurwedee. 
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quently than was conducive to the success of distant 
expeditions, and aided Nizam Ool Moolk in his 
endeavours to excite internal dissensions amongst 
the Mahrattas. 

The Peishwa’s first proposal for exacting, what 
he called the established tribute from Malwa, and 
extending Mahratta conquests into Hindoostan, 
was violently, and as already noticed, for a time 
successfully opposed by the Pritee Needhee. The 
latter represented it as “ rash and imprudent ; — that 
the head of the state might not be called upon to 
account for casual inroads, but that to grant such 
an authority to the Mookh Purdhan, must draw 
upon them the whole power of the empire, and 
precipitate hostilities with Nizam Ool Moolk, 
whose victorious army ^as still at their gates. 
That so far from being prepared for resistance, 
there was a total want of regularity even in the 
arrangements laid down, that they could scarcely 
quell a common insurrection, and that entering on 
a war, when they had not yet secured what had 
been ceded, was the extreme of folly and of rash- 
ness.’* The Pritee Needhee added, that “ he was 
a soldier as well as the Peishwa, and as ready as ‘ 
Bajee Rao could be to head any expedition, when 
it might become expedient ; that after they had 
established their collectors, and arranged other 
parts of the country, it would be advisable, before 
pursuing their conquests in the north, to reduce 
the Carnatic, and recover the territories conquered 
by Sivajee ; — that although Futih Sing Bhonslay . 
held Sunnuds for collecting the Mokassa of the 
Carnatic, his troops, from the power of Sumbhajee, 
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at Kolapoor, and his abettors, Chowan, Ghore-, 
puray, and the nabob of vSavanoor, could scarcely 
venture to cross the ICistna, and that the.iirst. effort 
should, . therefore, be made in that quarter.” 

Such were probably the real opinions of Sreeput. 
Rao, but the wisdom of Rajee Rao was of a much 
higher order. He comprehended the nature of pre- 
datory power ; he perceived its growth in the turbii- , 
lence and anarchy, for which the system of distribut- 
ing the revenue was the first remedy ; he foresaw, 
that confusion abroad would tend to order at home ; . 
and that as commander of distant expeditions, he . 
should ^acquire the direction of a larger force than 
any other chief of the empire : that the resources 
of the Deccan would hot only improve by with- 
drawing the hordes of horse which unprofitably 
consumed them, but must fall under the control of 
that person who could most readily procure em- 
ployment and subsistence for the troops ; and who, 
at the same time, could conciliate, as well as 
overawe, the insubordinate and predatory bands, 
of all casts and descriptions, composing the Deccan 
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and enterprize of the Mahrattas ; he observed, diat 
“ if the great Sivajee had been of the same opinion 
as the Pritee Needee, he would have thought it 
necessary, before venturing into the Carnatic, 
to reduce Beejapoor and Golcondah. As to 
their domestic quarrels beyond the Kistna, it 
would be time to think of them hereafter; and 
that by the influence of the Raja’s good fortune, 
every desire would be accomplished.” After a 
speech on one occasion of considerable length, 
which seemed to have a great effect on Shao and 
ail present : “ Now is our time,” said this gallant 
Peishwa, “ to drive strangers from the land of 
Hindoos, and to acquire immortal renown. By 
directing our efforts to Hindoostan, the Maliratta 
flag in your reign shall fly from the Kistna to 
the Attock .” — “ You shall plant it on the Him- 
malya,” exclaimed the Raja*, “ you are indeed a 
noble son of a worthy father.” 

Bajee Rao improved the opportunity by urging 
Shao not to think of minor objects, and alluding to 
the Moghul empire, “ let us strike,” said He, “ at 
the trunk of the withering tree, the branches must 
fall of themselves.” t 

At what time this consent was obtained, or in 
what year the original commission was issued, is 
not ascertained. The form of obtaining the Raja’s 
authority, on all such occasions, was rigidly ob- 
served by the Peishwas, at a stage when their su- 
premacy was very far advanced ; because, by virtue 

* “ In the Kunur Khund" (beyond the Himmalya mountains,) 
is the literal translation of Shao's exclamation. 

t Mabratta MSS, 
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of that authority, and their station as Mookh (or 
chief) Purdhan, even when their usurpation became 
complete, it suited the Bramin character, of acting 
as nominal servants and real masters, to rule the 
Mahratta chiefs as the delegate of their Prince. 

But as both the remote and immediate causes of 
the Mahratta power are only to be explained by 
fixing our attention, as much on the general state 
of the country, as on their domestic policy, the 
affairs of the Moghuls are now, ntiore than ever, 
interwoven with this history. 

. The departure of Nizam Ool Moolk for his 
government in the Deccan, in a manner which 
bespoke distrust, aggravated by contempt, excited 
anger and revenge in the mind of the emperor. 
Secret orders were sent to Mubariz Khan, Soobeh- 
dar of Hyderabad, to raise an army, and oppose 
Nizam Ool Moolk. The viceroyalty of the Deccan, 
for which he received a firman, was to be the re- 
ward of his success. 

Nizam Ool Moolk endeavoured, by his usual 
artifice of creating sedition, to break the power of 
his rival, and remained some months negociating 
before he advanced against him. He at last ar- 
rived at Aurungabad, in July I724, and after 
protracted discussion, when his plans had partly 
succeeded, he took the field, and a decisive battle 
was fought at Shukurkhera, about the 1 st October, 
in which Mubariz Khan, after great efforts of per- 
sonal valour, was surrounded and slain. He was 
gallantly suppoj’ted by four of his sons, two of 
whom fell with him, and two were desperately 
wounded. Nizam Ool Moolk sent the Khan* 

1 1 4 
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head to court, with a congratulatory letter on the 
victory attained by the emperor’s arms; 

When Mubariz Khan began to make head in 
the Deccanii he threw a strong garrison into Gol- 
condah, under Khwajeh Ahud, another of his sons, 
supported by Sundool Khan, who had long been 
governor of that place : many other forts were com- 
manded by officers in his interest, and as his cause 
w'as popular, Nizam Ool Moolk saw the necessity 
of gaining or reducing Khwajeh Ahud, and of ob- 
taining possession of the forts as soon as possible. 
He, therefore, marched towards Hyderabad, where, 
after some time, he effected his design by concili- 
ation. The emperor, in order to reduce the power 
of Nizam Ool Moolk as much as possible, had 
issued a firman, depriving him of his governments 
in Guzerat and Malwa j Sur Boolund Khan was 
appointed to the former, and Baja Geerdhur* Bu- 
hadur to the latter ; as the troops in the interest 
of the Nizam had been withdrawn from Malwa 
to support his pretensions in the Deccan, the 
Raja Geerdhur occupied the province without op- 
position. f 

Shujaet Khan was appointed deputy governor of 
Guzerat by Sur Boolund Khan ; but although 
Hamed Khan, who had been left in charge of the 
province, on the part of his nephew Nizam Ool 

* He was a Nagur Bramin, a tribe common in Guzerat, who, 
since the times of the Mahomedan kings of that country, had 
been distinguished in the Mahomedan service, both as men of 
business, 'and as soldiers. 

f Seyr Mutuakhereen, Khuzaneh Amirah, Mahratta MSS., 
&c» 
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nn p;<»:niM- nj‘ jrrt'ini: tin* (‘hoiitii, rf.nlily fin- 
. 1 . ’I'in y fir-; r.rnt* t-i K npjitn v. iinj, wln-rc 
Hr.nn .1 Kii.-.n. h.»viin: a rurtc'-pnniU-nri* 

v.i:!! hi** Jin inJ- a'. AliiniMiabatl, pjonirt'd corrcC! in- 


i!i >- oj'Mini.i' ! Klla:l’^ n»nVfitnMit‘-,v.a{rhcd hi*. 


• , and a*>tar}.<'tl, il< !i‘a’rd. anil ‘-lew Inin, 

V. I'.hni a }<-‘.v nnli ' «•*' Ahnii'daliad. wlu-n* I lamed 


Kiiav,’' atnlnejjy v.a‘ ;i',:.iin arlmnv/lediied. On 
•in*. Ki'H'tnm Ally Khan, du* hrolher of 


Mini;'.* : Khan, l'“«tijid.i;' o*' ,Sm.il, who had just 
;:;nn<'d > aii\ antain - over I’eehtjee O.i'.'Kwar in 
*hr n!'i;.’ldv»mln>od ofjha* rily, made a Irnee with 


lV;!;;itr, and in\il< il him lo join in an attach on 
IKim* •! Kh.in. I’cehiji-e had hern previoii'-ly en- 
j’-itted hy the e:m'-'';nies oi Ni/am Ool MooU., to 
a“-i‘-t hi‘ nnele I lamed Khan, hnt areepteil the 
«»v. itnies i»i' Koosttnn Ally, until he eonld a'-eer- 


tain ptei'i'-ely whieh .‘-ide was the most advantaoe- 
om. He aeeomp;mii'd Hoostum Allv towards 
Ahmed.'ihad, eio'-si'd the .^lylne at I'azilpoor, ami 
had a sKirinish with 1 lamed Khan at Arass, where 
Kuietum Ally drove hack his ojiponents hy the 
lire ot" Ids artillery, lly this time, iVelajee had 
made his leniiain with 1 lamed Khan, and recom- 
mended Hoosinm Ally to eharL!;e the liiufitive.s, 
leavin^t: his ^nns to the care of a jiarty in the 
rear; a fatal advice, which Koostnin Ally had no 
cooncr followed than I’eelajce overturned the gun 
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carriages, and joined in attacking his late ally. 
Roostiim Ally defended himself with bravery, until 
his reduced numbers showed him the impossibility 
of escape, when he stabbed himself to the heart, 
in order to avoid the ignominious treatment he ex- 
pected in case of being made prisoner. 

Peelajee’s treachery was rewarded by an 
jt’JV equalshare of the Chouth with Kantajee, and 
both, in conjunction, proceeded to levy their 
assignments. But the division of the money led to 
perpetual disputes j Peelajee, as the agent of Dhaba- 
ray Senaputtee, considered himself the superior 
authority in Guzerat, and Kantajee, as an officer of 
the Rajas, despised his pretensions. For some time 
these differences only produced heavier impositions 
on the towns and villages j until, on their approach 
to Cambay, where they began as usual to burn the 
suburbs for the purpose of intimidation, the inhabi- 
tants, aware of their dissensions, affecting to consi- 
der Kantajee the superior, sent a messenger to 
Peelajee hinting this circumstance, and offering 
him 20,000 rupees to leave the place. Peelajee, 
exasperated by the insult, confined the messenger, 
Kantajee insisted on his being released, and both 
flew to arms to assert their prerogative. After a 
severe conflict, within sight of the walls, Peelajee 
was discomfited, and retired to Mahtur, a village 
near Kaira. The contribution from Cambay was 
levied by the rictor, and five thousand rupees de- 
manded from the English factory, where the agents 
pleaded exemption, in consequence of privilege of 
trade from the “ Shao Raja,” but at which “ the 
armed rillains,” as ^Ir. Innes, the chief of the 
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factory, in bitterness of heart, terms them, “ only 
langhed.” 

Hamed Klian, foreseeing the desertion of one or 
other of his allies, made them sign an agreement, 
by which the Choiith east of the Myhic was assign- 
ed to Pcelajee, and that to the west to Kantajee. 
The ^lahraltas still preserved their oViginal custom 
of retiring to quarters during the monsoon ; and 
soon after the battle at Cambay, Peelajec retired to 
iSoncgnrh, near Snrat, and Kantajee to a Jagheer 
district he held in Candeish. 

Sur Iloolund Khan, who had been unjustly re- 
moved from Cabal, was, at this season of difficulty, 
courted by the emperor, and earnestly solicited to 
repair to his government in Guzerat, for the pur- 
pose of snjq)rcssing the formidable insurrection of 
Mamed Khan. The emperor was the more urgent, 
as he had been disappointed in a scheme he had 
meditated of controlling the Tooranee Moghuls, by 
the release of Abdoollah Khan, the elder of the 
Syiids who dethroned Ferokhsere ; but the unprin- 
cii)led courtiers sacrificed him to their envy and 
fear, and removed him by poison. Sur Boolund 
Khan consented to assume the government, and 
every facility being afforded, as he was an excellent 
and popular officer, a large army was soon assem- 
bled under his command, and ihousrh delayed for 
a time by the emperor’s professing his intention of 
accompaning him, at last proceeded on his route to 
Ahmedabad. Nizam Ool Moolk, aware of the 
abilities of his uncle’s opponent, wrote to him to 
resign the province with a goc <^ce, but Hamed 
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Klian, not choosing to follow this suggestion, pre- 
pared to defend himself. He had almost despaired 
of being joined by the Mahrattas, and Avas obliged 
to leave Ahmedabad defended by a weak garrison, 
and retire before the advanced division of Siir 
Boolund Khan’s army. He had only reached Mah- 
moodabad when he heard that the Mahrattas had 
crossed the Myhie, and as soon as they joined him, 
he returned to Ahmedabad. But a party in the 
city, in order to pay court to the new governor, 
had overpowered his troops and forced them 
out. Hamed Khan encamped at the Shah-i-Bagh, 
a royal garden still in existence, on the day that 
Siir Boolund Khan’s advanced troops arrived at 
Udaledje ; but as some of the gun carriages be- 
longing to the main body had broken down, this ad- 
vanced force discovered that they Avere farther from 
support than they had contemplated, and hearing 
of the proximity of Hamed Khan, immediately took 
the alarm and began to entrench themselves. This 
prccautipn encouraged the Mahrattas ; and Hamed 
Khan, Avatching their humour, led them on to 
attack the intrenched camp, Avhere he gained a 
complete victory. But the advantage Avas pur- 
chased Avith great loss, and the Mahrattas Avould 
not risk another battle. Hamed Khan, therefore, 
became, like them, a mere plunderer, and com- 
menced a Avarfare on the Maliratta plan. Foujdars 
Avere appointed, and the usual arrangements made 
AA'ith more than ordinary A'igour by the neAv goA'cr- 
nor ; but Kantajee, and Pcelajee, continued to 
plunder during the remainder of the season, until 
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the approach of the rains, when tlic}' took their 
annnal flight. “ A dcccitrnl calm succeeded ; — 
the fall oC the rain brought back the clieering. 
green, and the beautiful ])rovincc of Guzerat, 
.which, for hundreds of miles, may vie with the 
finest parks of the nobles of England, was clothed 
in all its natural beauties, by raj)id verdure and 
luxuriant vegetation. Tranquillity seemed to reign, 
where a short time before nothing was to be 
seen, but j)crj)etual skirmishing; murder, and rob- 
bery in open day ; caravans pillaged even when 
strongly escorted, and villages burning or deserted.f 

Uajee liao, in the meantime, took advantage of 
the confusion caused by ^loghul dissensions, to 
carry his arms into i\Ialwa, where, although opposed 
by Raja Geerdhur, he was successlul for two sea- 
sons in obtaining plunder and contribution. It is 
probable that Nizam Ool jMoolk may, at least, have 
connived at his incursions, but there is no proof of 
any direct communication with the Peishwa. Bajee 
Rao, by vii tuc of the authorit}' vested in him by 
Shao, granted deeds to Powar, Holkar, and Sindia, 

* These fliglits, the Mahrattns term " gohig io ihc white 
crow," which they s.i)’ nlluilcs to a bird of passage, like a crow, 
that comes in some parts of the countr}’ once a-year ; hence 
also, they have a phrase for a defeated enemy, “ ihct/ arc off io 
ihc white crow," 

-|- I have extracted this account from the I\Iirat .rthraudcc,. 
Surat Records, and Khuzaneh Amirah. The last authorit)' 
mentions a battle near Cambay, in which the Mahrattas sus- 
tained a total defeat by Nujeem-ud-deen, and this account is 
followed by the Seyr IMutuakhcrccn ; but although the skir- 
mishes appear to have been constant, I have not found satisfac- 
tory confirmation of any such decisive event, nor of the death 
of Shaikh Allah Yar, said to have been killed in that action. 
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to levy Chouth and Surdeshmookliee, and to retain 
half the Mokassa in payment of their troops. 

In I7SJ6, the Peishwa was with a very large 

1726 . under Fntih Sing Bhonslayi whichjpro- 

ceeded into the Carnatic, plundered the dis- 
tricts, and levied a contribution from Seringapa- 
tam. * No particulars of this campaign have been 
discovered j but it appears by a letter written twelve 
or thirteen years afterwards, by Bajee Rao to his 
brother, that they lost a number of men without 
.gaining advantages which had been anticipated. 
From his former sentiments, and these symptoms 
of disapprobation, expressed in the letter alluded to, 
it may be inferred that Bajee Rao had objected to 
the expedition ; but upon his return to Satara, he 
found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the 
measures pursued by the Pritee Needhee. The 
cause of his displeasure originated in the artful 
schemes of Nizam Ool Moolk, which, but for the 
penetration and vigour of Bajee Rao, would proba- 
bly have unlinked the connecting chain, by which 
Ballajee Wishwanath had joined the interests, as 
well as the inclinations, of most of the Hindoo 
chieftains of the Deccan. 

* IMahratta MSS. Colonel Wilks merely notices this incur- 
sion. llcsldes the MSS. already enumerated, I have perused 
upwards of twenty MS. histories of the Peishwas. Of the 
best, two were procured by Ballaicc Punt Nathoo at Poona, 
one w’as given by Mahdoo Rao Rastia, one sent by Mahdoo 
Rao Putwurdhun of iMcrich, and another by Gopaul Rao of 
Tasgaom. The best Mahratta Bukcr of the Bhonslays of Nag- 
poor, is one written for Mr. Jenkins, and sent to me by Captain 
A. Gordon. 
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relieved from immediate apprehensions from Mo- 
hummud Shah, became alarmed at the spreading 
power of the Mahrattas, and beheld, in tlieir sys- 
tematic and persevering encroachments on tlie di- 
vided revenue of the Deccan and Carnatic, the 
extinction of his own resources as well as those of 
the empire. To avert these evils, by endeavouring 
to consolidate his own power, . and to create divi- 
sions among the Mahrattas, the measures which 
lie adopted seem to have been planned with con- 
siderable skill j but in forming designs, founded 
Dn the character of the people, he overlooked the 
ibilities of his opponent, nor contemplated that 
lie should, in pursuit of his own schemes, only 
strengthen the power of the Peishwa. . 

Since the battle of Shukurkhera, Nizam Ool 
Moolk had fixed his eye on Hyderabad,' the an- 
cient capital of the Kootub Shahee kings, as fittest 
for the seat of government of the independent 
sovereignty which he himself had founded ; and 
it was very desirable to remove the Mahratta col- 
lectors from that quarter, on any terms. Although 
Nizam Ool Moolk had confirmed the imperial 
grants in Shao’s favour, a great deal of wliat was 
I'ielded was not actually given up ; numerous points 
remained unadjusted ; Shao’s part of Ihc agree- 
iient, to prevent plundering, was not fulfilled, 
md constant discussions were the consequence. A 
new authorit}', for a jiart of the old Mahratta ter- 
ritory, was granted by Nizam Ool Moolk, which 
particularly specified the fixed personal Jagheers 
that Shao agreed to exempt from sequestration. 
Jaglieer assignments in tlie old territory, about 
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Poona, \\iiich the Nizam had given to Riimbhajee 
Nimbalkiir, one of the disaffected officers who had 
joined him, were exchanged, for new grants to the 
eastward, about Kurmulla ; a measure on the part 
of Nizam Ool j\Ioolk, particularly conciliatory to 
Shao. After this, a settlement was concluded % 
through the Pritee Needhee, by which Shao agreed 
to relinquish the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee, iir 
the neighbourhood of Hyderabad ; an equivalent 
in money was to be paid for the former, and for 
the latter, Shao received some Jagheer territory, 
near Indapoor, of which district he was an he- 
reditary Deshmookht; a Jagheer in Berar was 
conferred on the Pritee Needhee. Nizam Ool 
iMoolk had thus effected his first object by nego- 
tiation, but the exchange met ^^•ith the decided dis- 
approbation of Bajee Rao, who was ever an enemy 
to consolidation of the nature in question ; and 
disputes ran so high, between him and the Pritee 

* Tiie whole of the particulars of this agreement are not . 
known. Some very long details of the early part .of the settle- 
ment, which led to the final exchange, are presen-ed ; but the 
most essential parts, regarding the exchange of the Jagheer, and 
the fixed payment for the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee, are lost- 
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Needhee,_ that Nizam Opl Bloolk, encouraged by 
appe^ances, and the support and alliance of 
Chunderseyn Jadow, Rao, Rumbha, Nimbalkur * 
Jaglmerdar of Barsee, and Sumbhajee, Raja of 
Kplapoor, resolved to complete the design he. had 
formed. With this vie\y, he proposed to. espouse 
the cause of Sumbh^ee, and to,endea,vour to create 
a complete, division in Shao’s government, by 
reviving the former feuds between Shao and 
Sumbh^eei His connection with Dhajbaray and 
Peelajee Gaekwar ; his hopes of finding, through 
the R-aja Geerdhur, employment for the Peishwa’s. 
olBS^cers. in Malwa ; and the boasted superiority of 
his oyfn troops, were strong inducem.ents. for 
making the attempt. 

Nizam Ool Moolk commenced, by a formal, hear- 
ing, of the claims of Sumbhajee, in a demand, made 
fpr an equal division of the revenue ; and, accord- 
ing to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, he se- 
questrated the property in dispute, by removing 
the collectors of the Surdeshmookhee, and dis- 
placing the Mokassadars of Shap, until their re- 
spective rights should be equitably adjusted. 
Assuniing. this privilege as viceroy, he j)retended 
to become the friend and arbiter of both parties.;, 
but Bajee Rao was not to be duped by the old 
artifice of engaging the Mahratta cousins in an 
hereditary dispute, and quickly turned the Nizani^s 
weapons to his, own advantage ; for Shao, true to. 

* The Nimbalkurs of Barsee are distinct from the Nimbal-. 
kurs of Kurmulla ; the head of the latter has the title of Eao 
Runibha. The former is one of the. family , of Hybut Eae Sur- 
lushkur. 
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the inherent feeling of a Llahratta, of wlioin, even 
amongst the peasantry, the mildest men often be- 
came the most violent of human beings when the 
possession of wutun is concerned, and who, for 
some lime, had been reconciled to Nizam Ool- 
!Moolk, was at ojice, on hearing of this interference, 
aroused lo implacable resentment against him, and 
for the time, against all who had formerly \nn- 
dicated or now dared ft) justify his conduct. lie 
looked to Uajee Rao for counsel and for ven- 
geance; lor these he would have bartered, life, 
and for these he now virtually sold iJie supremacy 
of his empire. He, at first, was determined to' 
inarch in person, but it was represented that such 
a procedure would place him on an equality with 
Sumbhajec, of Kolapoor; whereas, none but tlie- 
emperor was w’orthy of contending with the king 
of the Hindoos. Full jiowers were therefore de- 
legated to llajee R'ao ; and the great influence 
which the Peishwa had acquired, may be observed 
in the promptitude with which many of the most ■ 
unruly and factious of the Sillidar families willingly 
gathered round the standard of the nation. 

Nizam Ool Moolk perceived his mistake, and 
sought to amend it by writing to Shao and the 
Pritee Needhee, that he was solely actuated by a 
wish to benefit the Raja,, in order to prevent the 
usurpation of the Concanee Bramins, by whose 
creatures every situation was filled ; that the Mo- 
kassadars, and collectors of the Surdeshmookh'ee 
had been replaced by others belonging to the Raja’s 
relation, Sumbhajec, whom ho had appointed the 
Raja's- deputy, as Surdeshm'ookli of the sist Soobehi 

K K 2 
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of the Deccan ; and that the Raja, when freed from 
the control the Bramins alluded to, might after- 
wards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. 
But the animosity of Shao, worked up to the 
highest pitch by the Peishwa’s representations, was 
not to be appeased by offers, whichi under the co- 
louring given to them by Bajee Rao, only added in- 
sult to injury. Both parties, therefore, prepared tO' 
attack, each other, as soon as the rains should sub- 
side and enable their horse to cross the rivers. 

Nizam Ool Moolk awaited tlie junction, of his. 
allies. Bajee Rao was first in the field, and laid 
waste the district of Jaulna before the Moghul 
army was prepared to oppose him. Early in the 
month of November, the Mahrattas were attacked 
by Ewuz Khan, at the head of the Nizam’s adr 
vanced force ; Bajee Rao partially engaged him,, 
but retired, first towards Mahoor, then returned 
rapidly towards Aurungabad j -without stopping tO' 
plunder, he gave out that Bui'hanpoor should be- 
reduced to ashes, and marched on to Candeish,. 
laying waste the country in his route. Ewuz Khan,, 
followed by Nizam Ool Moolk, pursued him, in 
order to save Burhanpoor. Bajee Rao, as soon 
as the pursuing army with all their equipments 
had passed the Ajunta Ghaut, sent , a party to- 
w'ards Burhanpoor, wheeled off with the main 
body to his left, and proceeded with great speed 
to Guzerat, where he not only plundered, hut 
taking advantage of Nizam Ool .Moolk’s notorious 
duplicity, and the enmity subsisting between him 
and Sur Boolund Khan, he caused it to be believed 
by the latter, that the Nizam was the supporter of 
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his invasion ; a rnnioiir which gained slrcngtli, by 
accounts of llio ajiproacli of tlic latter towards 
tSurat. Nizam Ool i\Ioolk, aflcr being misled, 
losing some lime at Bnrhanpoor, and fruitlessly 
following the Peishwa, at last j)erceived his error, 
retraced his stops to the Deccan, and determined 
to destroy Poona. But he had not reached Ah- 
me<lmig«ir, when Bajee Rao, having passed the 
Karsarbharee Ghaut, totallv dcslroved the districts 
of (Tandaj)nor and Byzajioor, which, from former 
tenure, or the late exchanges, were wholly .lag- 
Iieer. Nizam Ool Aloolk rccrossed the Godavery, 
when the Peishwa, after some days skirmishing, 
<lrew him into a situation favourable to his pur- 
]mse, set fire to the grass, destroyed the 
lT‘>s. Ihrage, ami ellcctually straitened his siip- 
])lies. 'Phe Mahratlas sufiered severely by 
the fire of the artillery, but they cut oil* such de- 
tacheil jiarties as they could overpower, and drove 
ofl’ the draught cattle. At last, in some broken 
ground, around which, for several miles, there 
was no water, the jMahrat.tas completely surround- 
etl the Nizam’s army, and so eflectually impeded 
his march, that night closed before he could e.v- 
Iricaie himself from his embarrassing situation. 
Nizam Ool I^Ioolk had foreseen that this .species of 
warfare would be practised, and in entering upon 
the camj)aign, expected that the jiart of light troops 
should be performed by his associates. He had 
reproached them with their want of vigour, and 
recommended their adaj)ting the Kime system 
ngainst their countrymen, as Bajee Rao was prac- 
tisingi But Chuiulerseyn Jadow represe’^ted, that 
. K K-S 
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most of his troops were Moghuls ; and Sumbhajee 
acknowledged, not only that his numbers were in- 
adequate, but that he suspected his carcoons were 
in league v/ith the enemy. There is something 
explanator}*^ of the nature of the alliance, and cha- 
racteristic of the Mahratta; in Sumbhajee’s re- 
questing, at the conclusion of an interview, to say 
a word in private to Nizam Ool Moolk, and then 
begging of him, ** not to give the money, on ac- 
count of the subsidy, to his carcoons, as they would 
defraud the troops j” whilst the Bramins, by ano- 
ther representation equally private, represent, “that 
Sumbhajee would spend the whole on dancing 
girls ^ dissipate it in drinking and debauchery 5 
and leave them to starvation, and the troops to 
revolt.** 

Nizam Oql Mpolk had never been so dependant 
on Mahratta allies; the attacks he had experienced, 
and the privation Iiis army endured, obliged him to 
accede to a negotiation with the Peishwa, which 
^yas begun by Bajee Rao, through Ewuz Khan. 
The Nizam, however, first forced his way to a situ- 
ation where water was procurable ; Bsjeerao de- 
manded, that Sumbhajee should be sent to. his 
camp^ that security should be afforded for the 
•future collection of the Mahratta shares of revenue, 
by giving up several fortified places ; and that all 
arrears, not yet realized, should be made good. 
Nizam Ool Moolk agreed to all the artel es, except 
that of delivering up his ally. Bajee Rao represented 
that he Mas a near relation of the Raja’s, and that 
he should be treated Mdth equal respect; but it 
was qt last settled, that Nizam Ool Moolk should 
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guarRiiteS his Safe arrival in Paiiallai when Sh'db 
should b6 at liberty to take what steps he might 
tlihik proper for the sbttleihe'iit of their .family dis- 
Jiute. 

After aii interchange of presents *, when Bajee- 
Rao aiid Nizaiti Ool Moolk met for the first time, 
the armies retired upon the conclusion of the treaty;t 
Its final ratification was of consequence to both 
jlarties, but especially to Bajee Rao, who was then 
negociatihg with Sur Booliind Khanj in hopes of 
obtaining thS cession of the Ghduth and Surdesli- 
mOokhee of Guzerat. Sur Booland Khan, who had 
-at first exerted himself to check Mahratta inciif- 
•siohs, was induced to listen to the terms' projidsed 
by Bajee Radj in order to save the country frbni 
total ruin. He had repeatedly applied to court fdir 
■a supply of money, as it was at first inipossiblb to 
raise aiiy i'evehue of. consequence frdni the dis- 
tricts in their exhausted state, but liis demands 
were entirely neglected. He had endeavoured to 
conciliate Peel^ee and Kantajee by grants Of 
Chouthi but they collected all the revenue, and af- 
forded no protection to the country. CHininajee 
Appa arrived with a large armyi exacted a lidavj’^ 
Contribution from Pitlaud, and plundered Dholka ; 
but he promised, oh the part of his brother,- that if 
the Chouth and Surdeshmookhee were yielded, the 

This interchange of presents is termed Zeafut, a feast, or 
entertainment ; a Mahomedan has no objections to eat food 
prepared by a Hindob on such occasions ; bui on the part of 
vthe Hindoo, the Zeafut is Confined to receiving the present^; 

^ Hahratta MSS. Hudeequ-i-Alum. 

K K 4 
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districts should be efiectually secured from the de- 
predations of all otlier freebooters. Sur Boolund 
Khan at length agreed to the Peishwa’s proposals, 
aiid granted deeds, in the year 1729,, to 
1729. the wukeel of Bajee Rao, the 

minister of the Baja Shao, ceding the 
Surdeshmookhee, or ten per cent., of the whole re- 
venue, both on the land and customs, with the 
exception of the port of Surat and the district 
around it ; together with the Clioutlh or one fourth 
of the whole collections on the land and customsy 
excepting Surat, and five per cent, on the revenues 
of the city of Ahmedabad. * 

Sur Boolund Khan mentions in the deeds, that 
these cessions in Guzerat are granted in conse- 
quence of the progress of improvement, the in- 
creasing population, and the general tranquillity 
in the Deccan. The conditions affixed to the deed 
for the Surdeshmookhee, are nearly similiarto those 
mentioned in the same grant for the Deccan pro- 
vinces : but the deed for the Chouth is more 
specific ; two thousand five hundred horse are con- 
stantly to be kept up; the fourth part of the actual 
collections only, to be paid ; no more than two or 
three persons to be placed in each district as col- 
lectors, on the part of the Mahrattas ; no extra 
demands whatever to be made on the ryots ; and 
ever)' assistance to he aflforded in maintaining the 


^ Original deeds from tlie records of the government of the 
Pcishu'os, made over to me, by the Honourable M. Elphin* 
stone* 
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imperial authority. One condition attached to the 
deed is, that Bajee Rao, on the part of Shao, agrees 
■ to prevent Mahratta subjects from taking part with, 
or in any way supporting disaffected Zumeendars, 
and other disturbers of the public peace ; a clause 
which is flilly explained by the opposing interests 
•of Bajee Rao, Kantajee Kudum, and Trimbuck Rao 
Dhabary. Peelajee Gaekwar, the agent of Dhaba- 
Tay, was, it appears, leagued with the Bheels and 
Koolees of the country, and on that account es- 
pecially, was considered particularly formidable by 
the Mahomedans. After these deeds were obtained 
the Mokassa, and the collection of a part of the 
Surdeshmookhee, were assigned to Dhabaray ; but 
jealousy of Bajee Rao’s interference in the affairs 
of the province, occasioned an implacable enmity 
on the part of that chief. 

Whilst Bajee Rao’s presence was necessary to 
the northward, in order to support Chimnajee in 
Guzerat, Sumbhajee, Raja of Kolapoor, instigated 
by Oodajee Chowan, refused to listen to overtures 
made by Shao, and encamped in bravado, on the 
north side of the Warna, with all his basrsfase wo* 
men and equipments, and began to plunder the 
country. An opportunity thus presented itself for 
the Pritee Needhee to recover his lost influence 
^^dth Shao, which he partly effected by surprising 
the camp of Sumbhajee and Oodajee Chowan, and 
driving them to Panalla with the loss of the whole of 
their baggage. Many prisoners were taken by the 
Pritee Needhee j amongst others, Tara Bye, and 
her daughter-in-law, Rajis Bye, the widow of Si- 
vajee of Kolapoor; both these persons were placed 
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in confinement in the fort of Satara, This 
defeat -brought on an immediate accotnod- 
ation. The Mahratta districts and claims,, 
•with the exception of some forts, in the tract of 
which the rivers Warna and Kistna to the north, 
and the Toongbuddra to the south, were the boun- 
daries, were wholly ceded. Kopaul, near the 
Toongbuddra was relinquished by Shao in exchange 
for Rutnaguiry ^ and the territory of the Concan, 
extending from Salsee to Aiikolah, was compre- 
hended in the sovereignty of Kolapoor. 

The Gurhee of Wurgaomj occupied by Oodajee 
Chowan, on the south bank of the Warna, which in 
the border warfare, had cost many livesj was des- 
troyed by mutual consent, biit the claims of Chowan 
were left undetermined. Merich, Tasgaom, Hut- 
nee, several villages along the northern bank of 
'the Kistna, and some fortified places in the Beeja- 
poor district, were given up to Shao. This treaty 
was offensive and defensive, and provided for the 
division of further conquests to the south of the 
Toongbuddra, which, on co-operation,- were to be 
equally shared. Grants of Enam land or heredi- 
tary rights conferred by either party, within their 
respective boundaries, were Confirmed. 

Although enemies were not wanting to 
detract from the reputation of the Peishwa, 
and to extol that of his rivals, the success of 
the Pritee Needhee, did not materially affect, the 
ascendancy which Bajee Rao had . attained ; but 
Nizam Ool Moolk was still bent on opposing him, 
and found a fit instrument for his purpose in Trim- 
huck Rao Dhabaray. Ever since the Peishwa had 
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obtained the deeds from Sur Boolund Khan, Dha- 
bavy had been negociating with the other Mahratta 
chiefs, and assembling troops in Guzerat. At 
length, finding himself at the head of thirty-five 
thousand men, he had resolved to march for the 
Deccan in the ensuing season. Bajee Rao was well 
aware of the Senaputtee’s enmity, but was not 
alarmed by his preparations until he discovered that 
Nizam Ool Moolk was to support him in the Dec- 
can. Immediately on being apprized of their in- 
tention he determined to anticipate them ; although, 
when joined by all his adherents, his whole army 
<iid not amount to above half that of Dhabaray. 
The latter gave out, that he was proceeding to pro- 
tect the Raja’s authority, and was supported by 
Peelajee Gaekwar, Kantajee, and Rughoojee Kud- 
dum Bhanday, Oodajee, and Anund Rao Powar *, 
Chimmajee Pundit t, Koor Buhadur, with many 
others. BajeeRao proved, that Dhabaray Senaputtee, 
was in alliance with Nizam Ool Moolk 5 and de- 
clared that he was leagued for the purpose of 
dividing the Mahratta sovereignty with the Raja 

* Previous to the formation of this league, the Powars, whose 
Tcndezvous continued about Bhar in Mahva, had been always 
■at war with Peelajee Gaekwar. 

t This was probably Chimmajee Damoodhur. He wtis a very 
active marauder ; but Chimna Paja, so often mentioned in the 
Surat records, means Chimnajee, Bajee Rao’s brother: even 
when the army was commanded by the Peishwa in person, the 
force is often mentioned as that of Chimna Raja. The mem- 
bers of the factories were frequently deceived by false reports, 
•and they make some ridiculous mistakes in the names, which it 
-is sometimes difficult to detect. The Soto Roger, for Shao 
vRnja, though not a very elegant alteration, is easily discovered. 
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of Kolapoor, a measure inconsistent with -sound 
. policy, and contrary to the divine ordinances of the 
Shasters. • * 

The preparations of Nizam Ool Moolk hastened 
•the march of Bajee Rao ; and as his army, though so 
inferior in numerical strength, was composed of the 
■old Pagah horse, and some of the best of the Mah- 
-ratta Mankurees, he moved rapidly towards Gu- 
zerat, but he commenced negociating, from the day 
of his quitting Poona, and continued it ' until' the 
hour of attack. His advanced troops, however, 
under Awjee Kowray, having fallen in with a party 
of the enemy under Dummajee, one of the sons of 
Peelajee Gaekwar, soon after crossing the Nerbud- 
‘dah, tliey were attacked and completely defeated. 
Bajee Rao,n6t discouraged by this unfortunate com- 
mencement, determined, when about to engage his 
countrymen, -contrary to his usuaTplan, to . close 
with them immediately. The new levies did not 
-await the shock, but fled on the first chai^gej Kan- 
•tajee Kuddum went off with the fugitives, leaving 
the old troops of Khundee Rao Dhabary to defend 
his son, Trimbuck Rao was mounted on an elephant, 
■and seeing the flight of his troops, chained the 
animal’s legs. Bajee Rao was on horseback, and ex- 
erted himself with all the energy so great an occa- 
sion demanded ; but the field was still disputed with 
obstinacy, and the issue doubtful, when Trimbuck 
Rao, in the act of drawing his bow, was shot by 
a random ball from a matchlock; his death left 
complete victory to Bajee Rao with all but nominal 
-control of the Mahratta sovereignty. 
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In this battle, which took place between. 
April 1.. Baroda and Dhuboy, in Guzerat, about 
the first of April, Jowjee Dliabaray, Mul- 
lojee Powar, and one of the sons of Peelajee Gaek- 
war, were slain with their commander. Oodajee 
Powar and Chimmajee Pundit, were taken pri- 
' soners. Anund Rao Powar, Peelajee Gaekwar, 
and Koor Buhadur were wounded, but escaped. *' 
Botli Dubhoy + and Baroda were at this time in the 
hands of Peelajee ; the latter was afterwards taken' 
from him by the Moghuls, but Bajee Rao, at the 
suggestion of Sur Boolund Khan, then intended to 
reduce.it for himself. A treaty was, however, con- 
cluded in the month of August, and the Peishwa, 
at the close of the monsoon, returned to Satara. 
He would have punished the treachery of Nizam 
Ool Moolk, but that crafty politician, whose 
schemes had recoiled on himself, warded a blow 
which he could with difficulty have withstood, by 
directing its aim against the head of the empire. 

Bajee Rao readily acceded to the Nizam’s views ;• 
it suited his favourite policy, and it gave employ- 
ment to persons likely to disturb the domestic 
ari’angements he aimed at establishing. Troops 
were immediately despatched towards Malwa under' 
his brother Chimnajee, whilst he himself remained, 
for a -time, engagpd in the interior arrangements of 
government, at Poona and Satara. Such appear to- 

f 

* Mahratta MSS. Original letters,- in- the hand-writing of* 
Bajee Rao. Surat Records. Letter from Mr. Daniel Innes, 
factor at Cambay, dated 7th April, 1731. 

f Dubhoy first fell into the hands of Oodajee Powar, from- 
v/hom it was taken by Peelajee.. ; 
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, have been, the rise and progress of the events and 
: intrigues, which ended in a secret compact between 
‘ BajeeRao and Nizam Ool Moolk, securing to the 
•former, supremacy as Peishwa, andto the latter, a 
; kingdom in the Deccan. 

The victory over Dhabaray,. like the issue of 
every civil war, left impressions on the minds of 
many, not easily effaced ; but the Peishwa adopted 
every means of conciliation in his power. It had 
been a custom to feed some thousand Bramins for 
several days every year at Tullygaom near 
Poona,, the Enam village of Dhabaray j this chaii- 
table practice Bajee Bao continued at Poona, and 
gave sums of money, at the same time,, to the as- 
sembled Shastrees and Waeedeeks. This festival, 
continued by his successors,, was known by the 
name of Dukshina. t 

Yeswmit Rao, the -son of the deceased, was 
raised to the rank, of Senaputtee, but being too 
young to take the management upon himselfi his 
mother, Ooma Bye, became his guardian ; and 
Peelajee Gaekwar, their former Mootaliq, was con- 
firmed in that situation, with the title of Sena 
Khas Kheyh in addition to his hereditary one, of 
Shurasher Buhadur. t 

* There are two Tullygaoms near Poona, one north-east, o^ 
Tullygaom Dumdairay, and the other north-west, TulJygoam 
Dhabaray, on the Bombay road> the one above alluded to. 

f Dukshina means a charitable donation in money. 

ij: I have in my possession, three accounts of the origin of 
the Gaekwar titles,, from respectable sources, all differing from 
each other, and from the text: after all, I may be wrong, but 
even* in such an insignificant matter, I. have spared ho painff to 
to be correct. I have seldom given translations of the Mahratta- 
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' In order to prevent disputes, an . agreement was 
drawn up under the authority of Shao, and sub- 
scribed by the Peishwa and Senaputtee, stipulating 
that neither party should enter the boundary o£ 
the other, in. Guzerat and Malwa. Within the limits 
of* the former province, the Senaputtee was to have 
entire management j but he bound himself to pay 
one half of the revenue to government, through 
the Peishwa. All. contributions, leviedi’rom coun- 
tries not specified in, the deeds given under the' 
authority of Sur Boolund Khan, were to be made 
over to the Baja, after deducting expences. 

The cession of Chouth and Surdeshmookhee- 
from the province of Guzerat, w^as higlily disap-, 
proved at the imperial court, although no attempt 
had been made to assist Sur Boolund Khan, or to 
avert the calamity and disgrace which that officer 
foretold, must be the consequence of neglecting 
his applications for assistance. Sur Boolund Khan 
was superseded by.Abhee Sing, Raja of Joudpoor, 
who proceeded with the army to take-possession of 
his new government. Sur Boolund Khan opposed 
him for a considerable time, but at last an accom- 
modation took place, and the latter yent off to- 
wards Delhi, where he was afterwards extremely 
ill-used,, and unworthily disgraced. Although an 


titles, as even the Mahrattas thomselvos, differ in the signific- 
ations attached to them, and. as I know nothing of Sanscrit, I 
was dependant on the B'ramins about me, for the few interpret- 
ations I have given. Sena IGias Klieyl has been trnnslulcd^ 
“ commander o/" the special ianrf,”*— perhaps, ** leader of (he sove- 
reign’s tribe," would be.inoro. corrects ! 
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enemy of Nizam Ool Moolk, tlic disrespect and 
inditjnitv with which Siir Ijoolund Khan was 
treated, is given as the reason for the intimate con- 
nection wliicli was now cemented between tlie for- 
mer and 13ajcc llao. The Mahomedan iiistorian * is 
partly right ; but selfish not generous motives fur- 
nish the real interpretation of Nizam Ool Moolk’s 
consideration for Sur Boolund Khan. Perceiving 
JJajee Jiao’s complete ascendancy, the appointment 
of the Hindoo prince Abhcc Ming to supersede Mur 
Boolund Ivhan, the imbecility of the emperor, and 
the treachery as well as depraved venality of’ his 
courtiers j knowing also that he had rendered him- 
self in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam Ool 
jMoolk had good grounds for ajjjirchending that 
the ]*cishwa might be able to obtain the viceroy- 
alty of the Deccan. The plan, however, which he 
adopted, under these circumstances, belongs to the 
higher order of ])olitics, and seems to have been 
framed for the purpose of diverting the Mahrattas 
from the destruction of the resources of his own 
country, and of making his own power a balance 
between that of the emperor and the Jk'ishwa. 

Previously to invading Alalwa in j)erson, JJajee 
Jtao had an interview with Nizam Ool Aloolk, and 
endtjavonred tf) induce him to advance a subsidy 
for the a*isistance he was aflbrding ; but the Nizam 
considered the inducement sufiicicntly strong with- 
out ])aying his auxiliaries. 'J'hc districts in Can- 
deish, by the present agreement, were to be pro- 
tected by the J\;i^hwa in liis j)assage to and from 


* Styr 
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Malwai and' nothing more than the usual tribute 
■was to be levied in the six Soobehs of the Deccan, 
a. proposal to which ‘Bajee Rao readily acceded. * 

Various parts of tlie province ol Mahv.a 
nsz. already laid under contribution by 

Powar, Holkar,. and Sindia. The Raja 
Gheerdhur, on every occasion, had exerted himself 
wth great fortitude and. energy, but was at length 
killed in an action with Oodajee Powar and Chim- 
najee Pundit f in 1729 but his relation, Dia Bu- 
hadur, having, been appointed Soobehdar in his 
room, continued to repel the Maratta inroads with 
bravery, and frequently with success j till at last, 
attacked by Chimnajee Appa, the Peishwa’s brotlier, 
Peelajee Jadow, andMulhar Rao Holkar, at Talaht 
near Dhar, he wrs also slain, and his troops were 
defeated. Bajee Rao, on crossing the Nerbuddah, 
assumed command of the army in Malwa, and sent 
his brother and Peelajee Jadow back to Satara, to 
maintain his influence at court, and to concert 
measures for settling the Concan, which was in a 
very disturbed state ; the Peishwa having.becn ob- 
liged to withdraw a force, at first intended for tlic 
entire settlement of that country, including the 
reduction of Jinjeera. 

In the mean time, after the Peishwa left Guze- 
rat, the Poujdar of Abhee Sing, recovered the fort 
Mahratta MSS.j and original letters* 

•j- This Chimnajee Pundit was not the brother of Bajcc Bao^ 
but the person taken by. the Peishwa, in tlje battle witli the 
Senaputtee, already mentioned* 

i Original letter, in the hand-irriting of Chimnajee Appa. I 
take the name of the place where the battle was fought, from. 

^Sir J, Malcolm’s Report on Malwa.. 

VOL. I.. L L. 
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of Barodaj: but the cause of Peelajee Gaekwar was 
popular, he had. gained several victories, and oc- 
cupied many of the principal Thannas, when Abliee 
Sing, on pretence of entering upon a final agree- 
ment with, liim, sent some emissaries, apparently 
for tlie purpose of settling the preliminaries. These 
emissaries had frequent interviews with- Peelajee, 
till, atlastj one evening, after having sat until it 
was dusk, they took leave and went outside the tent,, 
.wfien one of their number^ on pretence of having 
forgot something of consequence; returned to the 
tent, and whilst affecting to whisper in Peelajee’s 
ear, drew a dagger and stabbed him to the heart. 
The assassin was instantly killed,, but the rest of 
the emissaries escaped. This murder was peipe- 
trated at .Dhakoor, a well known village in the 
district of Tausrah. * 

Tlie murder of Peelaj.ee Gaekwar was not at- 
tended by the advantages expected from it by 
■Abhee Sing ; Dilla, Dessaye of Padra near Baroda, 
who had. lived in friendship with Peelajee, insti- 
gated the Koolees and Bheels to rise all over the 
country,, and watching an. opportunity, afforded by 
the march of troops to quell the insurgents, sent 
intelligence to Mahadajee Gaekwar, the brother 
of Peelaje.e, who then occupied Jumboseer,. and 
advised him to attack Baroda. He accordingly 
followed this recommendation and: obtained pos- 
session of it about the same time that Dia Buhadur 
'was killed in Malwa, in 1732, since which time it 
has always belonged to the family of Gaekwar. 
But besides this success, on the part of the Mah- 

Mirat Ahmudee. 
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ratlas, Diimmajec, the eldest surviving son of 
Pcclajccj advanced from Sonegurh with a great 
force,, occupied many of tlie principal districts in 
the cast of Giizcrat, and made incursions as far as 
; Joudpoor, till Abhec Sing, resigning Ahmedabad 
to a deputy, was forced to return to protect his 
paternal dominions. 

Mohummud Khan Bungush, governor of" 
1155 . Allahabad, was the new Soobehdar ap- 
])ointcd to Malwa. Shortly aften the period 
of his obtaining th.c government, he entered Bun- 
dclcund, and established himself in the territory of 
the Raja Chitoor Sal. On this proceeding the- 
Rajpoot prince solicited aid from Bajee Rao, which 
was readily afforded. The Peishwa moved expe- 
ditiously into Bundclcund, surrounded Bungush, 
and forced him to seek refuge in a fort, where he- 
was reduced to the greatest distress, till rescued, 
by a band of iVlghans of his own tribe, headed by 
his son. The province, however, was completely 
evacuated by his troops, and Chitoor Sal, so en- 
tirely satisfied with the aid afforded by his new 
ally, that he conferred on him a fort and district 
in the neighbourhood of Jhansee, worth two and 
a quarter lacks of rupees of annual revenue, adopted 
him as his son, and at his death, which happened 
very soon after, bestowed on him one third of his 
possessions, or an equal share with his sons Juggut 
Raj-jee Deo and Hurdesa, the former styled Raja 
of Kalpee, and the latter of Bundelcund ; but it 
would appear, that although they may have man- 
aged separately, they shared in common.^ 

♦ Original Papers. Poona Becorv.*- 
L L 2 
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After the defeat of Mohummud Khan 
Bungush, Raja Jey Sing was appointed by 
the .emperor to the government of the pro- 
vinces of Agra and Malwa. Nothing could be 
more favorable to the views of Bajee Kao, but as 
Jey Sing was now situated, the honour of the Raj- 
poot was at variance with the subsisting under- 
standing between him and the Mahrattas. This 
circumstance may account for his hesitating to 
comply with their demands, but he at last came to 
an agreement with Bajee Rao, yielded him the 
government of Malwa, in the following year, and 
for the time, the emperor, byJeySing’s.persuasions, 
tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement. * 


* Seyr Mutuakhereen. Mahratta MSS. Hudeequ-i-alum. 
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Snhib *SW/rA. — /J/7r:;r/ */“ tlr Cor.ccr, — SnvLV*:! — 
— Vvsucccfsful ccr^prJrjis vf thr Pnler ^cfAher 
a^aiufl the Srrdrr, — Jtrvnluf!(frt at Jinjrrra* — J^rhK^ra 
rcittrna froai Mahva proc/ctiiu^s. /Irmripcr’ctUt rxaiir in 
the Concttfu — Mulhnrjcr Jlolhnrs incursions — - po^-icy of ihc 
vizier Khau Dozer an. — AVr^rj ()o! Mrtolh emnird the 
Dmperor*^ Muziffir Khan snarches apainsi the Mahrattas , — 
llolhor^s conduct (ouards /;im. — //t»/{cr continues le\yin:i 
contributions — males on incursion into (iuzerat..^^ ^Icr:itt 
Khan appointed povrrnor of that province. ~ Jhjee Jiao's 
preuniart/ anbarrnssn:cnfs. ~ ^trpatiafiuns with the unperirA 
eourt — ahtaius an assip^nment on Malwa^ and a tribute 
the Jlajpoots ^ further — nfifoins the 

pandccpccrce ttf the Deccan.^ Sizanx Ool MooU: resohes an 
assistiup the 7w«;)rror apainst (he Mnhrnttns.-^ J^reporoiions 
of the Mophiils — and Ilajcc Itao.*— Sadut Khan drives 
the Mahrattas across the Jumna. •— Hajee Ilao appears at the 
pates ofDclhi^ operations — retires — returns to the Deccan. 
— C/rcMHiAfa?;i:r5 repnrdinp jinpria^ which led to a war svith 
the. PortupucsCf and the invasion of Salsette. — 77;f J^eishwa 
is called off to MahvOf to oppose Kizaw Ool Mooli: — who, 
joined ly the imperial nr;;iy, advances from Delhi. — Jhijce 
lino surrounds Nizam Ool MooU: at Jlhopau! ^ — /orecs him 
into terms — their nature. — J^rosrcuiiau uf hostilities apniust 

•the J^ortnpucse— conduct oftheICnplish its causes*-^ progress 

• of the M(dirattas,>^ IVarhctwrrn the J^eishwtt and Ituphoojee 
Bhonslay ^ Disastrous vdclUpencc^frofU Delhi f mrasioncd by 
the arrival and proccedinps o/* Nadir Shah* — ('himat{ice . !/!• 

I. L S 


,pn prosecutes a surxcssfu! xvnr apainst the y; 

viorabk siege of Basscin.^ Nadir Shah rctimjrom Jh liU 
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. ^ I HAVE thus endeavoured to show the 

1734. steps by wliicli the Mahrattas spread them- 
selves in Guzerat, and established a footing 
in Malwa ; their domestic policy, their aifairs in 
regard to Berar and the Concan, now claim our 
. attention before we return to their operations in 
Malwa, or enter bn the more important proceed- 
ings; which the. present chapter will record. 

During the Peishwa’s absence, Kanhojee Bhons- 
lay, the Sena Sahib Soobeh, had been accused of 
disobedience, and confined at Satara; and Rug- 
hoojee, the son of Kauhojee*s cousin Bembajee, had 
been appointed to the situation of Sena Sahib Soo- 
beh in his stead., Rughoojee had served with a 
small party of horse, botli under his relation Kan- 
liojee, and vtith one of the petty Mahomedan* 
princes in Gondwaneh j his station was tpo hum- 
ble to bring him into general notice, but he had, 
in a confined sphere, distinguished himself by 
superior intelligence, activity, and spirit. The 
particulars of the intrigue by which Kanhojee 
Bhonslay was deprived of his title and Jagheer, 
are not known, but from the selection of Rughoo- 
jee as his successor, agreeably to the choice of tlie 
Raja, it is probable that Bajee Rao had no share 
in it. , Rughoojee. had accompanied Shao in his ex- 
cursions, and fi'om being a very bold and expert 
hunter, had ingratiated himself with the Raja, and 
obtained a great ascendancy over him. ~Shao.mar- 1 
ried him to the sister of one of his own ivives, of ; 
the Sirkay family, which, except their having the ] 

* They were originally Hindoo Polj^gars, and converted by 
-Aurungzebe. 
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FSiViC suninmc. raul tiuit thov nvav poSx<\blv* luvo 
been oriix:n:iliv :uui rivals for the hcri\litar\* 

risrb’ of raioll of their viila<;e, is llie onlv connoc- 
non V'ihch can be tracovl between the families of 
Satara re.nl Nacj'oor. 

0:\ receiving the Snnmiils for llerar, Ivngboojce 

cave a bc'na to maintain a boiiv of five thoiis;nul 

horse for the ^oniee of the state; to pay an annual 

sum t'f nine iack< of rupees; and. exclusive of 

ttln-.'-eana. a tribtite wliich tite Sena Sahib Soebeh 

since th.e tiitie of Kaja Kam had been alKnved to 

rcHTi'e, the half onlv tif all other tribute, prirc 

• « 

property, road eontribntions. was to be accounted 
for to i!u- lue.d of the itovennnctJt. Ho also bound 
liim'-. l!', ti‘ r.u‘>e ten il’.o’a>atid horse when required, 
ami to aeeomjviny the IVi^hwa, or to prvveevl to 
any (juaiter v. itere he uiij^ht be ordered. 

'riii' r.n-.u ^fsneiu wa< effected durini: the P.b 
^^•nee uf Sreeput It an IVitee Needheo. who had 
Ikv! 1 MUt itUo the ('onean hv the Jlaja. Tiic 
1‘ritte Neediiee, beiti,;: tlie frienil of Kanhojcc 
!l!ie:t^l.sv, eiulea\o!irt‘tl to ohtaiu some mitiiration of 
hi' v.'uti nee. and ]uo]n''eil that Akolaand Balapoor, 
in Herat J’ayev ti dhaut, should he restored, on con- 
tiition ot' iiis luaintainiue; two inindred horse; hnt 

it does iK>; appear that this arrangement 'vas eai- 

fird ifito i ffeet. Kanhojee was an olHcer 0 / gioat 
vateipriae; he h.ad made some piirUal conquests 
inCiotulwaneli, and headetl one Incursion o 


.n r/v/ife in an here- 


♦ ‘nil f.- i>i a tjTrilititin of Difir prejudice the 

diutv lilsjiittf, t\hic*li tnay liavc hm> *"J!y„^rjieor, and prevent 
Uaja' ttfS'atarn fin* Uf*"”''|jy''J'neH'crfuI'fiimiIjr. ■Iti.Jg 


rtu'ir Av^hv Xo ndopt an " ' difierencej 


fipoiai of honour to 
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tack. He died at Satara, after having lived there 
many years a prisoner at large. 

Whether Nizam Ool Moolk had made any pre*- 
parations in consequence of these dissensions, is 
uncertain 5 but Chimnajee Appa conceived, or 
affected to believe, that ’he meditated an attack. 
He, therefore, pitched his camp about forty miles 
■east of Satara, 'leaving Peelajee Jadow with an in- 
considerable body of horse ; being the only troops 
at Satara, in the immediate interest of the Peishwa. 

When Bajee Rao advanced into Malwa, it was 
his design to engage the E,aja*s mind with petty 
affairs in the Goncan. Divisions of authority, con^- 
tending factions, and the turbulent disposition of 
some of its inhabitants, afforded ample field, within 
the small tract from Goa to Bombay, for en- 
gaging and fatiguing attention ; but as these au- 
thorities 'had also a large share in the transactions 
of the Bombay government during the last century, 
they demand, as a record of our own history, par- 
ticular enumeration. Sawunt, the principal Desb- 
mookh of Waree occupied his hereditary territory 
in that quarter, but having suffered from Kanhojee 
Angria’s attacks, prior to the late peace between 
the R^as of Satara and Kolapoor, he bore an en- 
mity to Angria-s family ever after. 

Kanhojee' Angria’s death happened about the 
end of the year 1728. * During his life, all at- 
tempts at reducing his power proved fruitless. The 
Bombay .government, incensed at his piracies and 
contumelious conduct, joined with the Portuguese 

* Mahratta MSS. I am not certain ^of this date, as I have 
not observed 'it -in the English Records. 
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in an rx])n(Hlion atrainst Kolahah. The land forces 
fnrnislu’d by that nation, and three English ships 
of the line, nnder connnodore Mallhcws, co-oper- 
nted, hut the att(.‘inpt failed, owing to the coward- 
ire of'the Portuguese. 'J*his t'xpedition look place 
:n 17 '-* Jnid (wo years afterwards, the Dtttcli with 
seven ships, two honih vc'.sels, and a hotly of troops, 
made an attempt on Vi/iatlroog, at that lime, better 
known by its .Moghnl name of (iheriah ; hnt this 
r.ttaek aho failed. .AtJgria seized many English 
ve‘-‘-eK. .and ;ihonl a year before hi.s death, took 
the Darlty, a ship riehly laden, belonging to the 
k'ast Imlia C’ompany. 'J'he crews of hi.s vessels 
like all Mahratlas when snccessfid, became very 
tlaring, and his forts on the coa.sl were considered 
imjmegnahle. * 

Kanlmjee Angria left two legitimate, and three 
illegitimate stins. 'fhe (wo former succeeded to 
his j)ossesMons ; theehler, named Snkk.ajee, reinain- 
etl at Kolahah, and the younger, Sninhhajec, resided 
at iSeverndroog, 'fhe elder died a short time a(\cr 
Ifjs father, and .Siimbhajee, keeping with him the 
eldest, (»f his half-hrother.s, appointed the other two 
to the charge of Kolahah. 'J'he eldest of thc.se, 
Yessajee, had charge of* the interior management, 
whilst. Mannajee commanded the naval ami mili- 
tary estahlishment. The latter, some time adcr, 
having (ptarrellcd with his family, sought, jn'otcction 
. ami assistance from the I’ortuguese ; atul having 
obtained the .aid of some troop.s, he cscaladed 
Kolahah, and carried it sword in hand. He cruelly 

* Onne. Bruce’s Annuls, partly conlirniccl by Mahrntta 
MSS. 
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■put out the eyes of his brother Yessajee, and con- 
fined him, for which Sumbhajee, as soon as the 
Portuguese retired,, attacked him. Mannajee, how- 
ever, having obtained aid from Bajee Bao, eom-f 
polled Sumbhajee to raise the siege, and in conse- 
quence of the assistance afforded, ceded the forts 
of Kootla and Bajmachee to the Peishwa.* 
The.Seedee, who at this time was chief of Jin- 
.jeera, had held that situation for several years, 
with the old Moghul -title of Yakoot Khan. The 
districts which had been placed under the Seedee’s 
charge by Aurungzebe, including Mhar, Raigurh, 
Dabul, and Anjenwreel, had been defended against 
every eflhrt of the Mahrattas, and frequently, in 
consequence of their inroads, the Seedee levied 
contributions from Shades districts. As force w^as 
not likely to prevail, the Pritee Needhee, Jewajee 
Khunde Rao Chitnees, and others of the Raja’s 
ministers, formed schemes for ruining the Seedee 
-by intrigue. A person named Yacoob Khan, well 
■known in those times as one of the most daring 
pirates on the coast, and distinguished by his fa- 
miliar appellation of Shaikjee, possessed the entire 
•confidence of the Seedee. Tliis man was a de- 
.'scendant of the Koolee Rajas of the Concan, and 
heredita^'^ Patell of Goagurh. In one of the incur- 
sions of the Seedees, he was, when a child, taken 
prisoner, and bred a Mussulman. At a very early 
period he distinguished himself^ and on getting 
command of a ship, became as celebrated for his 
-stratagem as his bravery. The Pritee Needhee 

V * Maliratta MSS. 
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snr.DPX or jiKjnrn.’*. 

fraincd iliis Shaik Yncool). and entered m\f> n ’^errr t 
treatv n-ith Inm, l>y which luMea^ f;, r<rrn‘r jn.- 
command of the fled, the wljole nf llv' >eedr.'' r- 

possessions, with the exception of.^omr Jnrt‘. -vr. 
ral villages in Knam, and the Suri;nnndn *, or tv.^ 
percent, of the whole revemte of tiu* he.vcr i -n. 
can, from the river Penn to th<' hinjnd.ifv »*! tij** 
Kolapoor (erriton-. lU" hr.*tlur nv.v I*'- -’p* 

pointed second in command at llalpnh. r.jus ?*: ■ 
lack of rupees was to he di’-ttihnted a- a 
amongst the troops, and crews of th*- vrv- ti., ?t» 
ease of success in alVocting a revolution. * 

To aid this scheme, a force v;as nt !ii«* 
Concan, in 17^‘lf under the Priiee Ncedhre. le^ 
MoolaliqYeinmajeeSewdeo, and (hidajt e f ; 

the intrigues, for reasons which aje n**; t \p!r;rro- 1. 
were unsuccessful, hut a \vnr cn-'tu-!!, \hr <:K < ; « 
which fell principally tjpon the lKlplt-,>. pra- ustf'.. 
Little impression could he made ou ilic N<, < 

garrisons; tiie Pritce Needliee, aftrr many mrcu?;-. 
Avas finally worsted, and when enramprd at t ’{j-.. 
loon, the fort of Goelkot, .although stiom.’Iv 
risoned, was disgracefully surprisial and a. 
Chimnajee Ap}>a incurred' the UajaV div|»^^i^t^r<• 
for not sending assistance to .Srct-pui 11 ao at\,-r 
repeated orders t, and Sluno at last toM h;,„, .. jf 

* The same as Nargouiula, only tun co!,v,.rxl i<. tw,.. J:;-.-, ,.,1 
■of three per cent. 

t Original papers in possesion of it.,- Clnm,:,-, .u S.v..,:;,. 

% Original letters fronj SJino to (‘lilniunjt-,*. nnv! fo.;,, f 
Pcisim^sMootaHq, procured from tlie Dmvur^ee 
Many .ntercslmg letters from llajee llao mnl CImunaj.., 

•lent to me by the aesccmlants of the discipl.s oftlu. l),u«or. 
Swamcc. The Stvatnee rvns a much %-encraiid per^m J., 
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you do not I must go myself.’* * Peelajee Jadow 
was at length despatched, hut none of the other 
officers at Satara would undertake to support the 
Pritee Needhee, except on condition of receiving 
the conquered districts in Jagheer j he was, there- 
fore, compelled to return to Satara with great loss 
of reputation. About this time, the chief at Jin- 
jeera died, leaving several sons, the eldest of 
whom, Seedee Abdoollah, was murdered by his 
brothers, supported by other conspirators, with 
the view of usui'ping the government in prejudice 
to Seedee Rehman, one of the brothers not in 
Jinjeera a?t the time of the murder, and who bore 
410 part in the conspiracy. 

Yacoob Khan immediately embraced the 
173 ^*. cause of Seedee Rehman, and called 
oh Shao for support, but nothing could be 
done until tlie return of Bajee Rao, who after 
leaving Holkar and Sindia with a large body of 
cavalry in Malwa, returned to the Deccan, and 
on crossing the Godavery, intimated to the Raja 
that he should march straight to Dhunda Rajepoor. 
All the -disposable iAfantry -were directed to join 


♦country, and v.'as the Mahapooroosh of Bajee Rao and his bro- 
ther, and seems to have possessed their entire confidence. The 
Peishwa’s letters to the Swamee, and to his brother, detail the 
actions of his life, in a familiar manner, without disguise, and 
.are quite invaluable. I was permitted to translate, but not to 
-copy them. Tlie originals continue in .possession of the Swa- 
..mees’ disciples at Dawursee, a village within a few miles of 
-Satara. 

* This part >of the letter is a postscript in his own hand- 
♦writing. 
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I and ceded the forts of Raigurli, Tala, Gossala, 

>' Oochitgurh and Beerwaree to the Mahrattas, 

Upon this successful termination of hostilities, 
Bajee Rao. with additional power and influence, ire- 
turned to Satara, and was appointed Soobehdar of 
the late acquisitions.* 

After Bajee Rao’s return to the Deccan, the 
troops of Mulhar Rao Holkar made incursions 
beyond Agra. Khan Dowran, the vizier of Mo- 
hummud Shah, attempted to check the progress of 
the Mahrattas, rather by the pen than the sword ; 
forgetting that all negotiations with a predatory 
state, without previously punishing its aggressions, 
only tend to excite further depredation. He laid 
plans for obtaining the aid of Nizam Ool Moolk 
without appearing to solicit it ; a conduct little less 
inconsistent than that of the fickle emperor, who 
now earnestly courted him j but the Nizam was 
nursing his resources, and the period had not yet 
arrived, when he could perceive that his presence 
at Delhi would be hailed as that of the saviour of 
the empire. 

Khan Dowran’s attempts were feeble, but bis 
preparations were always splendid ; all Dellii was in 
bustle when his expeditions set out ; but they com- 
menced in bombast and ended in ridicule. His 
brother, Muzufiir Khan, moved forth to drive the 
plunderers and robbers across the Nerbuddah. 

* Mahratta MSS., and original letters. In parts where I have - 
only Mahratta authority, I am seldom quite certain of my dates, 
as many of the original letters have only the date of the week, 
and of the moon. 
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Holkar sent a few of Iiis light troop? to molest hi? 
march during the day, and to throw rocket? into 
his camp during the night ; but lie never allowed 
himself’ to be interrupted in the collection ol con- 
tributions, in which he was employed, tor the pur- 
pose of endeavouring to satisfv the importunate de- 
mands of his master the Pcisliw.a, whoso pecuniary 
distress had become ver\* <rrc.it Muzufiir Khan 
advanced as far as Soronjc, whence he returned, 
and was received at Delhi a? if he liad perfonnctl 
signal services, acquiring fame among liis friends, 
by the contempt of his enemies. The province of 
Malwa, and the country south of tlie Chumbul, 
although somC'Of the forts remained in possession of 
the imperial oflicer.s, were completely overrun, and 
the Iloliillas, as well as the ^lalirattas, took po-cc-s- 
sion of several places.* Kantijee Kuddum B}iand.iy, 
who the year before, had been constrained by the 
power of Dummajee Gackwar to quit Guze.'-at, 
persuaded Holkar to make an incursion into that 
province, where they appeared une.'?peclcdlv; 
levied contributions as far as the Bunass; jdunder- 
ed several towns to the nortli of A)nnedaba<l, 
amongst which were Edcr and Pulhaupoor f, and 
departed as suddenly as tliey had come. 

Abhee Sing was sliortly after removed from the- 
government of Guzerat, and Nujeeb-ud-Dowlah,. 
Momin Khan, was appointed to ohiciato, but the 
deputy of Abhee Sing would not evacuate the 
city of Ahraedahad, and Momin Khan was at last 

* Scyr Mutualdicreen, and Mahralla 

•)• Mecrat Alnnudeo. 
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obliged to court an- alliance with Dummaj'ee, in 
order to expel him. 

Bajee Ilao- owing to the vast army he had 
' iy* 36 '. ^P» secure his conquests, and 

to overcome his rivals, had become greatly 
involved in debts. His troops were in arrears, the 
Soucars, (or Bankers,)- ta whom he already owed a 
personal debt of many lacks of rupees, refused to 
make any further advances, and he complained 
bitterly of the constant mutinies and clamours in 
.his campi which occasioned him much vexation 
and distress. * He levied the Chouth and Sur- 
deshmookhee in Malwa, and applied, through Baja 
Jey.Sing, for their formal cession in that province ; 
and likewise for a confirmation of the deeds, grant- 
ed by Sur Boolund Khan, for Guzerat. The 
Tooranee Moghuls, who formed a considerable 
party in the ministry, were decidedly against a 
compromise so disgraceful ; Khan Dowran and the 
emperor, by whom it had been- Sfeady tacitly 
yielded, were disposed, by the advice of JeySing,' 
to acknowledge the title in due form ; but, in the 

* Among Hindoos, an attitude of worship or adoration, is to 
place the forehead at the threshold of a temple, or at the feet of 
the idol, and is used in humble supplication to a superior. The 
following extract of a letter, from Bajee Rao, to his Mahapoo- 
roosh, must of course be understood figuratively ; but it shows 
the embarrassments under which he laboured : — “I have 
fallen into that hell of being beset by creditors, and to pacify 
Soucars and Sillidars, I am falling at their feet, till I have rub- 
bed the skin from my forehead.” Part of this distress origin- 
ated in the high rates of pay which he was obliged to give, in 
order to. outbid Nizam Ool Moolk, aud secure the best of the 
Deccan soldiery. 
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course of the negotiation, which ensued between 
tlie imperial minister and the Peisliwa, both parties 
went beyond their original intentions, and hastened 
the advancing reconciliation between 3Iohummud 
5hah and I^vjzam Ool 3Ioolk. 

The emperor, in tlie first instance, agreed to 
relinquish, in the form of an assignment, thirteen 
lacks of rupees, of the revenue of the districts 
south of the Chumbul, for the ensuing season, 
payable by three instalments, at stated periods : and 
to Slant an authoritv to the Peisbwa. to Jewv' a tri- 
bute from the Rajpoot states, from Boondse and 
Kotah on the west, to Budawur on the east, Ssing 
the annual amount at ten lacks, ana sist^' thousand ^ 


rupees. The latter concession Khan Dowrsn pro- 
bably expected, was more ]ikely_tp_ create enmi-^, 
than to establish friendship, between the Mahrattas 
and the Rainoots. This minister imamned him- 
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they rise in their pretensions, and very often, from 
a tone of the most obsequious coniplaisance, assume 
an overbearing insolence of manner, and a style of 
pointed threat and menace, which, to those who 
have only seen them submissive, is scarcely con- 
ceivable. 

Bajee Bao’s demands now exceeded all bounds ; 
;at different stages, during the discussions, he 
required the whole provinces of Malwa in Jaglieer; 
the Bohillas who had established themselves, to be 
dispossessed; the forts of Mandoo, Dllar, and 
Raiseen ; the Jagheer and Foujdaree of the whole 
tract south of the Chumbul; ‘fifty lacks of rupees 
from the royal treasury, or an equivalent assign- 
ment on Bengal; Allahabad, Benares, Gya, and 
Muttra in Jagheer, and an hereditary right as ’Sur- 
fDeshpandya of the six Sobehs of the Deccan.* 

All these concessions were evaded by the em- 
peror, excepting the last ; to that he acceded, on 
Bajee Rao’s agreeing to pay a fee of six lacks of 
•rupees. This grant 'was precisely similar to that of 
the Surdeshmookhee, but coinciding with the pro- 
portion of the emoluments of Deshmookh and 
Deshpandya : those of the Surdeshmookliee being 
ten, the Surdeshpandeegheeree was five per cent, 
i This grant, however,’ fell upon the Deccan ; it was 
i a stroke levelled at Nizam Ool Moolk, by Khan 
® Dowran, and had the immediate effect of rousing 
tlie Nizam’s, jealousy, whilst encouragement froin 
the Moghul faction, and pressing invitations from 
Mohummud Shah, to repair to Delhi and save the 

» Original papers, and Poona records. 
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empire, at length induced Nizam Ool Moolk, to 
think of turning the scale against his predatory 
allies. In the mean time negotiations produced 
no cessation of activity on the part of Bajee Bao, 
and his demands were so exorbitant, tliat it was 
determined, after protracted consultations, to as- 
semble a vast army, by the mere display of which, 
it seemed, as if they expected to annihilate the 
Mahrattas. The plains in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, were accordingly covered with tents, 
and the preparations were as splendid as the oper- 
ations proved feeble. The Peishwa, on hearing 
that Khan Dowran, and Kummur-ud-deen Khan, 
each at the head of a great army, had advanced 
towards Muttra, deposited his heavy baggage with 
his ally Juggut Raj in Bundlecund, and advanced 
to a position on the banks of the Jumna, forty 
miles south of Agra. He Jiad attacked the Raja 
of Budawur, for refusing to settle his claims, and 
levied contributions in every direction. Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, Peelajee Jadow, and Wittoojee Bolay 
committed great depredations in the Dooab, until 
driven across the Jumna by Sadut Khan, who 
marched from Oude, and unexpectedly assaUed the 
Mahrattas. He wrote an exaggerated account of 
his success to court, stating tliat he had wounded 
Mulhar Rao. Holkar, killed Wittoojee Bolay, and 
driven the whole Malwatta army across the Chum- 
bul; that two thousand were killed, and two 
thousand were di'owned in the Jumna. On Sadut 
Khan’s arrival at Agra, Bajee Rao quitted his 
ground on the banks of the J.umda, and moved to 
a more open country in a north-east direction, his 

mm2 
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former position being confined by the Chumbiil on 
his left flank, and his camp intersected by deep 
ravines ; very unfavourable to his mode of fight- 
ing.* 

. Sadut Khan’s account of his success, as written 
by himself to the emperor, was communicated to 
Bajee -Rao by his wukeel, who remained with 
Khan Dowran, until the latter, accompanied by 
Mohummud Khan Bungush, joined Sadut Khan at 
Agra, when, by the advice of the latter, the wukeel 
was dismissed. Nothing was talked of in Delhi 
but the iiero Sadut Khan, who had driven the 
Mahrattas back to the Deccan. “I was resolved,” 
says Bajee Rao, “to tell the emperor truth, to 
prove that I was still in Hindoostan, and to show 
him flames and Mahrattas at the gates of his 
capital.” 

Six days before Khan Dowan joined Sadut 
Khan, Bajee Rao, foreseeing that they would 
•unite, was on his march to Delhi. Quitting the 
great road and skirting the hills of Mehwat, where 
they formed the boundary of the territory of Choo- 
. ramun Jath, and keeping fourteen miles to the 
left of Oorlass, t where Kummur-ud-deen Khan 
was encamped, he advanced at the rate of forty 
miles daily, and pitched his camp close to the 
suburbs. Some elephants and camels,- coming out 

. * The Seyr Mutuakliercen gives the Moghul account of this 
campaign, the only one to which the author of that work had 
access. I have not omitted due consideration of both sides of 
the narrative. 

•j- This is probably the Hindoo name for the place, as I can- 
not find it in any of our maps. 
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of llic city were seized, and a ])arty of Hindoos 
when going to a Icmjdc lor tlic ])erformance of a 
religions ceremony were stripped Init the Peishwa 
prndcnlly abandoned liis first intention of j)lunder- 
ing and burning ; as he conceived the booty might 
retard his retreat, and that burning the suburbs 
would but show a disrespect and contempt which 
wotild impede his negotiations with the emperor 
and Khan Howran, both ol’ wliom lie well knew 
were disposed to grant a largo share of his de- 
mands. He therefore next day wrote two letters, 
one to the cmjieror, and the other to Ilaja IBukht 
Mull. Their purport is not mentioned, but the 
emperor requested that a wukeel miglit be sent, 
which Uajee Kao refused, unless a guard came out 
for his protection. He, however, returned a polite 
message, .stating “ that as he apprehended mis- 
chief to the city, from the contiguity of his troops, 
he was about to retire to the Jhcel Tank.” This 
moderation encouraged a ])arty of eight thousand 
men, from the city, under Muzuffir Khan, Meer 
Hoossein Khan Kokah, Raja Sew Sing, and other 
nobles of the court, to venture forth and attack 
the Mahrattas. Bajee Kao despatched Suttojee 
.ladowwith a few skirmishers to reconnoitre them; 
and upon Suttojee’s sending notice, that they 
were coming out to attack him, Mulhaijee Hol- 
i kar, followed by Ranoojee Sindia, immediately 
wheeled about, fell upon them, killed and wounded 
i upwards of six hundred, drove them back into the 
• city, and took two thousand of their horses, and 

♦ This fact Ilajec Hao mentions to bis brother, without re- 
serve or comment. 


M M o 
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one elephant. Raja Sew Sing was amongst the 
slain, and Meer Hoossein Khan Kokah was mor- 
tally wounded. 

The Mahrattas lost very few men, and had only 
one officer* wounded. This action was soon over, 
and Bajee Rao was about to refresh his men wlien 
' the army of Kummur-ud-deen Khan came in sight. 
Bajee Rao had a skirmish with him, ■ but as night 
was approaching, and as he perceived that the 
enemy was supported by troops from the city as 
well as by Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan, who 
were close at hand, he determined to retreat, and 
before morning moved eight miles to the westward 
of the late field of battle. In the skirmish with 
Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the Peishwa lost thirty 
men. Khan Dowran and Sadut Khan effected a 
junction with Kummur-ud-deen Khan on the fol- 
lowing morning j and Bajee Rao retreated towards 
Gw^ior, by the route of Rewaree and Mundawar, 
both of which he plundered, and was neither in- 
terrupted nor pursued. It was Bajee Rao*s in- 
tention to cross -the Jumna, and plunder the Dooab 
before the rains ; but being apprehensive that Ni- 
zam Ool Moolk might interrupt him before he 
could collect the revenue in Malwa, he ordered 
his brother to watch the Nizam’s preparations t : 

* Indrajee Kuddum, belonging to Ranoojee Sindia’s party. 
I mention his name, merely to show the minuteness of the 
. Peishwa’s report. 

f A private letter, or rather journal, in the hand-writing of 
Bajee Rao, to his brother Chimnajee Appa. Without various 
corroborative testimonies, as to the facts, it bears that internal 
evidence of truth, which commands confidence. 
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and, “if he attempt,” says the Peishwa*s letter, 
“to cross the Rewa (Nerbudclah), fall instantly 
on his rear and put heel ropes upon him.*”" 

No opportunity presented itself of crossing the 
Jumna, and as liis presence became requisite in 
the Deccan, Rajce Rao, upon a promise of ob- 
.taining the government of Malwa, and thirteen 
lacks of rupees, again sent his wukeel to Khan 
Dowran, and set out on his return to Satara, where 
he paid his respects to the Raja, and immediately 
proceeded into the Concan. 

The Portuguese, wlio had assisted in tak- 
1737 . Kolabah, not having received some dis- 
tricts promised to them, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rewadunda, now appeared, as the allies 
of Sumbhajee Angria, against Mannajee, in ano- 
ther attack upon Kolabah. The Peishwa was sent 
to repel this attempt, in which he succeeded, took 
Mannajee under his protection, on condition of his 
jiaying the yearly sum of seven thousand rupees, 
and presenting annually to the Raja, foreign 
articles from Europe or Chinat, to the value of 
tlii’ee thousand rupees more. The war with tlie 
Portuguese led to the invasion of Salsette. Visajee 
Punt Leiley, a Carcoon in the service of the 
Peishwa, corrupted some natives in the Portuguese 
service-t The Mahrattas first possessed tliemselves 

* Such of my readers ns may have seen a horse break from 
his pickets, and attempt to gallop off with his heel ropes, will 
understand the Peishwa’s injunctions in their full force. 

f Mahratta MSS. One manuscript states, that some of his 
forts were also to be placed under Havildars and Carcoons, to 
bo appointed by the Raju. 

I Mahratta MSS. 
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of a small fort * on the opposite side of the rivef 
from Bassein, on the night of the 6'th April, put 
the commandant with his garrison to the sword, 
and occupied the river, so as to prevent all suc- 
cour from Bassein to the other forts on the island 5 
numbers of their troops crossed on the. seventh, 
and the fortifications of Tannah being then un- 
finished, and a whole curtain wanting, the Portu- 
guese governor of Salsette, Don Lewis Botelho, 
who was there, without attempting to defend it 
himself called a council of War, and decided oh 
retiring to Caranja, ' leaving Captain John de 
iSouza Pereira to defend the fort, and Captain John 
de Souza Ferraz to command the garrison of Ban- 
doraj opposite to Mahim. Pereira behaved with 
spiritj and gallantly repulsed two assaults, in the 
last of which he was severely wounded ; but the 
officer ^vho succeeded him, having been seized 
with a panic, when there w-as no enemy in sight, 
shamefully took to flight. The English, at Bom- 
bay, interested in the defence of Bandora, sent 
both men and ammunition to that post ; but, on 
other occasions, declared their neutrality.f The 
Peishwa, to secure these conquests, and to main- 
tain the war against the Portuguese, entertained 
some Arabs, and a very large body of infantiy, 
principally Mawulees and Hetkurees. But news 
from Delhi obliged him to withdraw a part of his 
forces from the Concan. 

The emperor, having at last prevailed on Nizam 

* Probably Gorabundun 

“f Letter from Don Conde de Sandomel, viceroy of Goa, to 
Uie king of Portugal, 25th of January, 1738- 
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()<»I Moolk (o repair to court, the government of* 
Mnlwa and (Jnzerat were restored to him, but in 
the name of his eldest son, Ghazec-iubdcen ; the 
conditions were, that he should drive tlie I^Iah- 
rattas from iho'^e j)rovinces, and every inducement 
tliai could Hatter his ambition, or stimulate his ava- 
rice, was held out to jircvail upon him to undertake 
this service in person. 

'I he fnllcxt j)owers were granted by the emperor 
fl»r as'^embling ;dl the tributary Itajas under his 
staiulard, whose t'orces, added to his own troops, 
enabled him to take the field with thirty-four 
thousand men, under his ])ersonal command, and 
;i train of artillery, accounted the best in India. 
.\bool -Mtinsoor Khan Sufclnr Jung*, nephew 
of Satlnf Khan, and the Uaja of Kotah, covered 
his rear. 'J'he Nizam began ojierations with abundi 
ant caution, crossed over into the Dooab, and 
kept the.Iumna on his right flank, recrossed the 
river at Kalpce, obliged the Kajas of Bundelcnnd 
to join him, and advanced into i\Ialwa. 

IJajee llao assembled all the troops he could col- 
lect, and by the time he reached the Nerbnddah, 
Ibimd himself at the head of an army, estimated 
at eitrhtv thousand men. t Neither Ycswnnt Kao 
Dhabaray, nor any of the Senapnttee’s officers, 
joineil him ; and llughoojee Bhonslay evaded the 

* .Aftenvards Nabob of Oiulc, and the father of the well- 
known Shitjah-ud-Dowlah. 

f Lcitor from Cliimnnjcc Appa, who says he crossed the 
Ncrbiuldah, ‘‘by the route of Kurgouna, near Foonashah^ at 
the head of eighty tliousand men/* 
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order, under pretence that he apprehended ;an ini 
vasion of Berar. 

When Bajee Rao crossed the Nerbuddah, 
lis8. Nizam Ool Moolk was at Seronje. The 
two ar mie s met nearBhopaul, in the month 
of January ; when the Nizam, instead of advancing 
at once on his adversary, took up a strong position 
in the neighbourhood of the fort of Bhopaul, with 
a tank in his rear, and a rivulet in his front. * This 
extreme caution may be said to have decided the 
fate of the war j the Mahrattas, who had ap- 
proached under some alarm, no sooner fancied 
themselves superior, than they in fact became so. 
They insulted the Nizam in his lines ; and when a 
part of his army chose their own position for battle, 
the Mahrattas attacked them with vigour. The 
action was principally maintained on the part of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, by the Rajpoots, under the son 
of Raja Jey Sing, supported by the troops fi’om 
Bundelcund, and thej neighbouring Rajas j all of 
whom, except the Raja of Boondee, had united 
with Nizam Ool Moolk. The Rajpoots lost about 
five hundred men, and seven hundred horses ; the 
Mahratta loss was principally from the fire of the 
arti]ler}% and estimated, by the Peishwa himself 
at one hundred killed, and three hundred wound- 
ed. Ranoojee Sindia, Peelajee Jadow, and Syajee 
Goozur, were the officers who led the Mahratta 
troops into action. The Peishwa, during the en- 
gagement, was within two rockets flight of the 


* Original letter, in the hand-writing of Bajee Ran.- 
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Nizam, anxiously watching an opportunity,, in 
hopes that lie would quit the strong ground on 
which he stood, when it was Bajee Rao’s intention 
to have made an effort to cut him off*; but in this 
he was disappointed. No decisive advantage was 
gained by the Mahrattas during tlie attack ; but 
the Nizam recalled his troops, and allowed him- 
self to be hemmed in on all sides ; provisions and 
forage soon became exceedingly scarce ; a detach- 
ment from the army under Sufdur Jung, and the 
Raja of* Kotah, was intercepted and defeated, with 
the loss of fifteen hundred men, by Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, and Yeswunt Rao Powar. Sufdur Jung 
retreated, and the Mahrattas exulting, straitened 
the army at Bhopaiil, cut off* their supplies, and 
kept them on the alert day and night. Dispirited 
by privation, and liarassed by tiresome watching, 
many of the troops, especially the Rajpoots, would 
have deserted, but Bajee Rao would admit of no 
overtures ; he now had an. opportunity of showing 
his superiority to all India, and well knew, that 
as long as the blockade could be secured, the 
greater the numbers the greater their straits. It 
seemed unaccountable to Bajee Rao how Nizam 
Ool Moolk should have thus put himself into his 
power. “ The nabob,” says the Peishwa in a letter . 
to his brother, “ is both an old man and a man of 
experience, how he has got himself into this dif- 
ficulty I cannot comprehend ; it wall ruin him in 
the opinion of all at Delhi.^* 

Preparations were made both in Hindoostan and 
in the Deccan to eff*ect his relief. Khan DouTan, 
perhaps, saw the distress of his rival with secret 
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pleasure j and the emperor’s command, not to ad- 
vance until he sliould march in person, was an 
intimation to Bajee. Rao that he had nothing to 
apprehend from the northward. Tlie Nizam’s 
principal hopes of succour were from the Deccan ; 
troops were assembled both at Hyderabad and Au-. 
rungabad, by his second son, Nasir Jung, wliom 
he had left as his deputy ; and messengers were 
secretly despatched from the camp at Bhopaul to 
hasten their march. 

Bajee Rao, on the other hand, exerted himself 
with the utmost earnestness to prevent their ap- 
proach j he wrote, beseeched, and threatened Rug- 
hoojee Bhonslay, without effect ; he entreated the 
Raja to compel the Senaputtee, then at Sonegurh, 
near Surat, to join him j and Shao, to that end, 
wrote a peremptory mandate with his own hand. 
Chimnajee Appa took post on the Taptee, and 
the intended relief for the Nizam assembled at 
Phoolmurry*, north of Aiirungabad, ThePeishwa 
urged his brother in the strongest maimer to collect 
every man he could : “ bring up Futih SingBlions- 
Jay, Sumbhoo Sing Jadow, and the Sur Liishkur, 
from the southward ; if Dhabaray, Gaekwar, and 
Bhanday, are not on their march to join me, let 
! them take post with you on the Taptee j let every 
Mahratta join, and one grand and united effort 
' may make us masters of the Deccan.” 

The Nizam made an attempt to move, but owing 
to the encumbrance of heavy baggage and stores, 
he was compelled to return j his troops, in retiring 

Tins is the common Mahratta appellation ; Phooloomrcc 
is its proper 'name. 
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to their, former ground, were driven under the 
walls, or crowded witliin the fortifications of Bho- 
paul.' ^Bajee Rao, from the want of artillery, 
could not effect a breach, but he poured in such a 
shower of rockets, and so galled the Moghuls with 
matchlocks, that Nizam Ool Moolk determined on 
making a last effort to extricate himself. He de- 
posited his baggage in Bhopaul and Islamgurh, 
and began his retreat under cover of a powerful 
artillery, and a number of swivels mounted on 
camels. The Mahrattas charged the guns, but failed 
in taking them. The retreat, however, was only 
at the rate of tliree miles a day. The Mahrattas 
acted vigorously, but began to be discouraged by 
the execution from the guns* ; at last, the Nizam, 
on the twenty-fourtli day from the commencement 
of the attack, about the 11th February, was 
(Feb.ll.) compelled to sign a convention atDooraee 
Siiraee, near Seronje, promising, in his 
own hand-writing, to grant to Baje.e„Il.ao,the. whole, 
of Malwa,. and the complete sovereignty of the 
, territory between the Nerbuddah and the Chumbul j 
to obtain a confirmation of it from .the emperor, 
and to use every endea%'our to procure the pay- 
ment of a subsidy of fifty lacks of rupees, to defray 
the Peishwa*s expenses. t "I tried bard/* says 

* Cbimnajee had.been with the Peishwa in the first campaign 
against Nizam Ool Moolk, and had suffered from the Nizam’s 
guns. Bajee Rao, as some apology for allowing him to move 
at all, significantly observes, “ Appa, you know what kind of 
an artillery he has.’’ 

f The Nizam was surrounded from the Sd to the 26th Ram- 
zam. On the latter day, the agreement was concluded,- A 
copy. 0^ paper was sent to Sir John Malcolm, when he was 
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Bajee Rao, to get something from the nabbb’him- 
selfj but this I scarcely expected, I recollected his 
unwillingness to part with money when 1 entered 
on an agreement to assist him j’* alluding to their 
compact' six years before. 

. The Peishwa remained for a time levying con- 
tributions .south of the Chumbul ; and carrying on 
negotiations at court, where the threatening inva- 
sion of Nadir Shah, at that time besieging Cand- 
ahar, although mentioned by Mahomedan writers 
as an apology for the Nizam’s failui’e against the 
Mahrattas, had as yet, excited little alarm at court, 
and the inhabitants of Delhi, like all enervated and 
selfish people, were as careless of danger, at a .dis- 
tance, as terrified and helpless on its approach. • 
In the mean time the war in the Concan was 
maintained against the Portuguese j to keep them 
in, check, a body of horse had been sent down 
towards Goa, under Wenkut Rao Narrain, Ghore- 
puray j and Khundoojee Mankur, in the northern 
Concan, laid siege to the fort of . Asseeree,. near 
Tarrapoor ; but, Don Antonio Cardim Prois, an 
oflScer of reputation, had superseded the late go- 
vernor of Bassein and Salsette, and exerted him- 
self with some success in the recovery of their 
possessions. Colonel Pedro de Mello, with about 
five hundred Europeans, and four thousand Por- 
tuguese, natives of India, attacked Khundoojee 


writing his report on Malwa, and I mention the date particularly, 
because' I observd,' that owing to a mistake in attaching the 
name of Ballajee, instead of that of bis father, to the paper, he 
has been led into an error in regard to it. 
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Mankur, stormed and destroyed the batteries at. 
Asseercc, and was preparing to make a great eflort 
for the recovery of Tannali. 'flm governor of 
Bombay apprized llic ^faliraltas of the intended 
expedition, and advised them to make peace with 
the Porlngncse ; at the same tinte t!ie I'mglisli sold 
thcm;both powder and shot*; Init Khnndoojee 
Mankur was rc-inforced, and Muiiiar Jiao Ilolkar 
was sent willi all speed to Tannah, where he arrived 
in time to repulse an attack on the fort, led by 
Don Antonio Frois in person, who bravely fell in 
the attempt. 

Although Bombay was then insignificant, it after- 
wards became a great English settlement, and the 
subtle part which itschieft acted on that occasion, 
leaves room to regret that political animosity and 
the spirit of commercial rivalry shoulil liavc (ended 
to a conduct, which certainly, in some degree, de- 
tracts from our national roj)utation. Like every 
thing of the kind it was exaggerated by the exas- 
perated feelings of the other party, and although 

* Mnlirntta MSS. Tlio comninnclatit of Bn^scin Iiail good 
proof of Uiis, for the Mnhratta shot, which tijc year before, 
were all hammered, were now thrown of cast iron, and bore 
die English stamp. 

I I do not know whether it was Mr. John Horne, or Mr. 
Stephen Law. Mr. Law succeeded Mr. Horne some time 
during the first part of the year 1739. Mr Law, in a letter to 
the Court of Directors, 4th September, 1789, is anxious to ex- 
culpate the government, and declares the complaints of the 
Portuguese gross misrepresentations, which so far exonerates 
the home authorities from suspicion of conniving at such acts 
of their servants ; but what reason could the Mnhrattas have 
for misrepresentation ? 
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it must be admitted that the Portuguese had great 
reason to complain, their assertion that the English 
assisted the Mahrattas, in the defence of Tannah, 
and that an English gunner pointed the cannon 
which killed their commander appears from all 
contemporary authority, to be totally unfounded. 
We are also bound in justice, to add, in regard to 
such part of the conduct of the English as de- 
serves censure, that it was principally to be ascri- 
bed to the treatment they had experienced from 
the Portuguese. Bombay, with its dependancies, 
was ceded by the crown of Portugal to Charles II., 
in 1661, as the dowery of his queen. In the year 
following, when the English appeared , and de- 
manded possession, the Portuguese refused to give 
up Salsette, which they, contrary to what had 
always been understood, declared was not a depend- 
ancy of Bomba}'. The English at first declined 
receiving any part of the cession, and the troops they 
had brough't, five hundred in number, were landed 
on the island of Aujeedeva. But three 
17*39’. Jiundred and eighty-one of them having 
fallen a sacrifice to the climate of that un- 
healthy spot. Ensign Humphray Cooke, who be- 
came the surviving commander, was glad 
IGW. Jiccept of Bombay on any' terms. When 
the Portuguese, therefore, were dispossessed 
. of.Salsette, by the Malirattas, it was natural for the 
English, in a public point of viewt, to regard 

I 

* Records of the Portuguese government at Goa. 
t Individuals of the Portuguese nation who fled to Bombay, 
experienced the utmost kindness and commiseration from the 
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their niisfoH lines withonl, regret, especially as it 
afibrded a better chance, of one day obtaining or 
conquering from the IVIahratlas, what they could 
not recover as their just rights from the Portu- 
guese. 

After the rains, the body of liorsc under AVenkut 
llao Narrain Ghorepuray, thePeishwa’s brother-in- 
law, returned to the neighbourhood of Goa, Avhilst 
Cliimnaiee Appa was sent down with Sindia and 
Holkar into the Concan, attended by a very large 
army, a number of guns, and a vast body of in- 
fantry. llanoqjeo Sindia, detached from the main 
army, took Kuttulwarce and Dannoo early in Jan- 
uary, and be/bre the month of February, Seergaom 
was surrendered, and Kelwa and Tarrapoor were 
carried by storm. At the last mentioned place, 
the defence and assault were desperate : there were 
four mines constructed by the Malii’attas, two of 
which succeeded, and cflected large breaches in a 
bastion and curUiin ; tlic diflerent leaders vied with 
each other in the attack, Bajee BewRao, Ramchun- 
dur Hurry, Yeswunt Rao Powar, and Tookajee 
Powar (the last an oflicer of Angria’s), rushed for- 
ward with their respective colours ; but the Portu- 
guese gallantly opposed them, and for a time success 
was doubtful. At length Ranoojee Bhonslay having 
crossed the ditch at a place where there was no 
breach, applied scaling ladders to the wall, arid 
entered sword in hand j “ but the garrison,’* says 
Chimnajee Ajjpa in his account of the attack,. 


inhabitants. The governor gave tliem money for subsistence, 
and refitted some of their ships at the public expense. 
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**;still foaglit with the bravery dfOEuropeatis,” and 
defended themselves till completely overpowered.. 
The few that remained alive, amongst whom was 
their commander, Don Francis de Alarcao de- 
manded and received quarter.* 

' Whilst the war was. thus vigorously prosecuted 
against the Portuguese, and Ranoojee Bhonslay'. 
of Gomrautee, the uncle of Rughoojeei the Sena' 
Sahib Soobeh, had, as related, distinguished him- 
self at Tarrapoor, his nephew had seized the op- 
portunity of extending • his possessions to the. 
eastward 9 he had plundered Kutta'clc, and during:, 
the period when the Nizam was surrounded at; 
Bhopaul, Rughoojee made an incursion to. the; 
northward, as far.as Allahabad, defeated and slew, 
the Soobehdar, Shujah Khan, and returned loaded^ 
with booty. . These expe.ditions, undertaken with-; 
out regular sanction, were highly resented by.Bajee, 
Rao. _ He marched from Poona, for the purpose of. 
punishing his misconduct, and sent. forward A wjee; 
Kowray to plunder in Berar. But that unfortunate.' 
officer t was attacked and defeated by Rughoojee 
in the end of February. Bajee Rao was preparing, 
to avenge his loss, when news reached him of the’ 
arrival df Nadir Shah, the defeat of the Moghuls,-;. ! 
the death of Khan Dowran, the .capture of Sadut ; 
Khan ; and finally, that the victorious Persian was 
dictating the terms, of ransom at the gates of Delhi. - - - 

* Letter from Chitnnajee Appa to the Dawursee Swatnee-^ 
Official report from Don Martin Silveifa^e Menezes, from Bas- 
sein, 18th February 1739. - • 

f He was defeated by Dummajee Gaekwar, before the battle* 
of Dubhoy, in 1731. 
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Tlicsc accounts exceedingly alarmed Bajee Rao, 
but the subsequent intelligence which he received at 
Nusseerabad, informed him of the imprisonment of 
the emperor, the plunder of Delhi, the dreadful 
massacre of many of its inhabitants *, and seemed 
for a time to overwhelm him. “ Our domestic 
quarrel with Rughoojee Bhonslay is now insignifi- 
cant,” says the Peishwa, “ the war with the Portur 
guesc is as nought j there is now but one enemy in 
Hindoostan.” He appears, to have conceived that 
Nadir Sliah would establish himself as emperor, 
but he was not dismayed when, he heard reports 
that a hundred thousand Persians were advancing 
to the southward. “ Hindoos and Mussulmans,**: 
says Bajee Rao, “ the whole power of the Deccan; 
must assemble, and I shall spread our Mahrattas, 
from the Nerbuddah to the Chumbul.’* He called 
on Nasir Jung to arm against the common foe, and 
Chimnajee Appa was ordered to desist from the; 
Concan warfhi*e, and join, him with all speed. 
Before Chimnajee received this Command, a detach-.; 
ment from his army, under Khundoojee Mankur 
had reduced the forts of Versovah and Darawee j he 
was in possession of. the whole of Salsette t, and 
had begun the siege of Bassein. It was invested 
by an advanced force under Shunkrajee Narrain, 
on the 17th of February. The commandant repre- 
sented with humility, that he was willing to pay 
the Mahratta tribute, and that the Portuguese, 
asked no more than the terms granted to the See- 
dee of Jinjeera. But he was mistaken in sup- 

* Eight thousand by the lowest computation.’ 

I Called Sashtee by the Mahrattas. 

,N N 2 
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posing that such a tone would avert the attack of a 
victorious Bratnin. Chimnajee was unwilling to 
relinquish the capture of an important fortress 
which would secure his conquests, and without 
which, the Portuguese had a key which opened a 
passage to the recovery, hot only of what they had 
lost, but to . the..whole.Concari-from the Ghauts to 
the sea, and from Damaun to Bombay; therefore, 
although the mandate from liis brother was urgent, 
he determined to secure Bassein. Aware of the 
risk to which he exposed himself by the chance 
of discomfiture, during the whole of March and 
April, he pressed the siege by every possible ex- 
ertion. Numbers were daily killed in his batteries 
and trenches, where shells and^huge stones, thrown 
from mortars, did terrible execution. The numer- 
ous guns of the besieged were at last silenced, and 
a breach had been effected in one of the curtains, 
but it was not yet practicable. The mines of the 
besiegers were repeatedly counteracted ; at length, 
five were prepared, but so unskilfully, that the 
first only partially exploded, and of three mines 
close together, intended to be fired at once, two 
only went off. These, however, made a very 
large breach, which the Mahratta troops resolutely 
and promptly mounted, when the remaining mine 
having caught fire, blew hundreds of the assail- 
ants in the air. The Portuguese flung a quantity 
of hand grenades amongst the crowds in the 
rear, whilst they plied those who had ascended 
with musquetry, and drove them back with 
much slaughter. The defences were repaired 
with alacrity, the besiegers returned to the attack ; 
' before attempting an assault at the former 
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breach, tlie remaining mine under tlie tower of 
»St. Sebastian, which had been constructed under 
the superintendence of Mulliar Rao Holkar, was 
fired : lialf the bastion was brought to the ground, 
and the assailants, aller losing two of their colours, 
at last cficctcd a lodgement. The besieged, how- 
ever, although forty of their number were killed, 
and upwards of one hundred and thirty wounded 
at the breach of St. Sebastian, disputed every incli 
of ground, threw uj) a retrenchment of gabions, 
and mounted fresh guns, from which they kept up 
an incessant fire. At last, worn out by fatigue, 
and distressed for want of provisions, the sea face 
being blockaded by Mannajee Angria, they sent 
ofici;sj)f capjtulation, which were accepted on the 
lOth of May, and eight days were allowed to em- 
bark their private property and families. The 
Portuguese lost, in killed and wounded, according 
to the ]\Iahratta account, eight hundred men, 
whilst Chimnajee Appa acknowledges his own loss 
at upwards of five thousand, from the commence- 
ment to the end of this remarkable siege : the most 
vigorous ever prosecuted by Mahrattas. The Por- 
tuguese only enumerate their loss at the last breach. 
The capitulation was made by Captain de Souza 
Pereira, the same officer who before defended 
Tannah ; Silveira de Minezes, the commanding 
officer, having been killed during one of the as- 
saults.* 

* Original Maliratta, and copies of the original Portuguese 
reports, which coincide in almost every particulai'. The Mah- 
rattas, during the whole. campaign, lost twelve or fourteen thou- 
sand men in killed and wounded. 

, N N S 
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Holkar and Sindia, as soon as Bassein fell, were 
sent to join Bajee Rao with all speed, but by that 
time news had arrived of the retreat of the Per- 
sians. * Nadir Shah restored the throne to its 
degraded owner, and wrote letters to all the 
princes in India, announcing the event ; amongst 
others, he addressed a letter to Shao, and one to 
Bajee Rao. He informs the latter that he has re- 
instated Mohummud Shah, and now considered 
him as a brother ; that although Bajee Rao was an 
ancient servant possessing a large army, he had 
not afforded the emperor assistance, but that all 
must now attend to Mohummud Shah’s commands, 
for if they did not, he would return witli his army 
and inflict punishment upon the disobedient, t 


For the valuable information which I obtained^ in May 1822^ 
from the records of the Portuguese government, I here beg to 
offer my acknowledgments to his Excellency the Viceroy of 
Goa, who most liberally, supplied me with copies of the whole 
correspondence relative to the conquest of Salsette. 

* By the Bombay records, at the East India House, it ap- 
pears that Nadir Shah quitted Delhi, 5th May 1739. 
t Original letter from Nadir Shah to Bajee Bao. 






CHAP. XVI. 

rnoM A. D. 1739, to a.d, 1740. 

The government o/* Mahva not ^formalhj conceded to Dqjcc Uno 
os promised hy }iizam Ool Moollu^Thc Pchhv:a^s orange^ 
ments in Mahno and ISnndclcund^ previous to attempting the 
conquest of the Deccaiu — Motives which deterred and prompt^ 
cd the Pcishxva^ — . Itughonjec Bhonstap is induced to under* 
take an expedition into the Caimatic . — The Peishxva attacks 
Nasir Jung plans ^frustrated at the outset ^ deports ^for 
JJindoostan. — Chimnajee Appa recalled into the Concan to 
support Ballajcc Bnjee Jiao* — Operations against Sumhhajec 
. Angria — interrupted hy intelligence of the death of liajee 
Jiao* — Brief retrospect of the rise and progress of the Mah* 
rattas*^ State tf the Moghul empire and of the powers in 
India* — Imperial court* — Nabob of Oude* — Jiajpoots* ~ 
''Origin rf the Jhats ^ of Alivcrdy Khan — of the liohillas* 
•**-S(atc of the Deccan and Carnatic* — Nabobs of Arcot — 
Kurnoul — Ktirpa — and Snvanopr. — Tanjore.**^ Knglhh 
— French and Portuguese* — Pqfn of Soonda* — l')essaye of 
Carxear^ Mysore* — Artificial revenue system of the Mixb^ 
rattas — Remarks on* — Chataetcr of Jiajee liao — Uissons 
Ballajcc Bajee Rao — Rugonath Rao — %Jenardin Bawtu 
and Shumshcr Buhadur* 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Shah, 
173 ^. Bajee Rao sent a letter to tlio cnii)oror ex- 
pressive of his submission and ohedioiuH', 
and anuzur of one hundred and one gold muhurs, 
which was acknowledged in suitable terms, and a 
splendid khillut* sent in return. He is ass\nvd 

• A sirpa, is an honorary dress,, connistinp of cloths for the 
turban, trowsers, girdle, and gown, <:on\ph’tP! honco Us name 
sir-pa, or head to foot.. A khillut ootupvolu'uils not only 'the 

N N 
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by the emperor, that the rank, Jagheers, districts, 
and inheritance, already conferred on him, shall be 
confirmed, and that he may depend on finding his 
interests best promoted by continuing steadfast in 
his duty to the imperial government. * 

Although no new Soobehdar, nor any deputy of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, was appointed to Malwa, yet 
no Sunnud was sent conferring the government on 
Bajee Rao. This omission the Peishwa considered 
a breach of faith on the part of Nizam Ool Moolk ; 
but the Nizamis army being still in Hindoostan, 
and some of Bajee Rao’s best officers and troops 
advancing from the Concan, he deferred enforcing 
his claims until a fitter opportunity. In the mean- 
time he was busied in arranging the -affairs of the 
province of Malwa, and strengthening his con- 
nection with the Rajpoot princes in the western 
quarter, along the banks of the Chiimbul from 
Kotah to Allahabad, but especially with Juggut 
Deo and his brother Hurdesa, Rajas of Bundel- 
cund. AVith these two princes he entered into a 
very particular and secret alliance, for the purpose 
• of mutual protection and support against, the 
^:Mahomedans. The contracting parties became 
bound by the most solemn oaths. The Rajas of 
Bundelcund agreed to accompany Bajee Rao in 
all his incursions across the Jumna and Chumbul, 


dress, but all the additions of jewels, horse, elephant and arms, 
according to circumstances and the rank of the parties. ' On 
the occasion alluded to, Bajee Bao received two, ornaments of 
jewels for the turban, and a pearl necklace, together with a 
horse and an elephant. 

• Original letter from Mohummud Shah. 
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and will the exception of the territory of Buda* 
ivur to share in all prize and conquest in a pro- 
portion corresponding to the numerical strength of 
their respective forces ; they promised, “ in case of 
Bajce Rao’s being engaged in a war in the Deccan, 
to defend Bundelcund for at least two months, and 
if at the end of that time, the iMahrattas should 
not be advancing to their assistance, they will 
make the best terms they can as a means of tem- 
porary safety ; but break them the moment they 
are joined by their Hindoo allies.” Bajee Rao’s 
share of the territories of the former Raja Chittoor 
Sal, exclusive of Jhansee, was now fixed at five 
Jacks of rupees, t 

Tiiese arrangements, to secure.. .the northern 
frontier, were preparatory to a war with Nizam 
Ool Moolk, or an expedition into the Carnatic. 
The late success against Nizam Ool Moolk, his 
departure from the terms of agreement, his great 
age, the probability of contentions among his sons, 
encouraged or stimulated the Peishwa to attempt 
the subjugation of the -Deccan ; but the deficiency 
of liis resources for so great a design, was the chief 
obstacle which deterred him from this undertaking. 
On the other hand, the prospect of -contributions 
and plunder, by which he might liquidate his 
debts, and perhaps some secret encouragement 
from Arcot J, were sti'ong allurements for ventur- 

* I do not know* whether this exception was meant in favour 
of the Rajas of Bundelcund| or the Peishwa. 

-j* Poona records. 

% Colonel Wilks states, that the Mahrattas were invited by 
Mcer Assud, the Dewan of Sufdur AH. Some confirmation of 
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ing into, the Carnatic. But Bajee Rao was critically 
situated, and circumstances impelled him to choose 
the Deccan as the theatre of his operations. The 
party of Dhabaray, or rather of Dummajee Gaek- 
war, the agent of Ooma Bye (as her son Yeswunt 
Rao, even when he grew up, was incompetent 
to his situation), possessed very considerable re- 
sources, and, from causes already detailed, was 
always inimical to the Peishwa. 

Rughoojee.Bhonslay was jealous of the Bramin 
ascendancy, he meditated a revolution by getting, 
the” Raja into his own power; and as Shao had no 
prospect of an heir, Rughoojee may have contem- 
plated the possession of the Mahratta supremacy by 
being adopted as his son. Putih Sing Bhonslay, the 
only Mahratta likely to supersede him in the Raja’s 
choice, possessed neither ability nor enterprise, 
and had failed to create power by acquiring popu- 
lariiy among the soldiery. Rughoojee had many 
difficulties to overcome in prosecuting a scheme of 
the kind. Although a party existed inimical to 
the Peishwa, Bajee Rao’s friends and dependants 
surrounded the Raja, and possessed his ear, if not 
his entire confidence ; nor could Rughoojee Bhons- 
lay nor Dummajee Gaekwar concert a plan or trans- 
act the slightest business without Brainin agency; 
should Bajee Rao, however, quit the position which 
he occupied between the territories of those two; 
there would be no obstacle to their uniting against 
him. 


this appears in Tippoo’s circular letter, translated by Mr. Ed- 
mohstone ; but I have met with no trace of it in any Mahratta 
record. • . 
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. The subsisting difierence between Rughoojee 
and Bajee Rao, arose from Rughoqiee’s having 
plundered the province of Allahabad, and not hav- 
ing joined when he was ordered, according to the 
terms on which he held his lands and title. The 
Peishwa affirmed that he had no authority for levy- 
ing cont ributions north of the Nerbudda h. and 
declared his determination, at the time of his 
marching from Poona, in the end of 17SS, to en- 
force restituti on ; not to the owners, but to the 
^lah ratta state, and to punish the ag gression. A 
temporary compromise took place on the arrival of 
the Persians at Delhi ; but the dispute was un- 
settled, and nothing but a sense of injury to 
their mutual interests prevented an open war. • 

This state of affairs laid the foundation of 
schemes which had a great effect in extending the 
spreading but unstable power of the IMahrattas. 
Unfortunately there are few direct proofs to illus- 
trate this part of their histor)*. It is, however, 
certain that Bajee Rao and Rughoojee had a meet- 
ing, and that they were reconciled. 

From all that has been stated, as well as from 
subsequent events, there is reason to suppose, that 
Bajee Rao unfolded as much of his schemes to 
Rughoojee as were necessary to engage his co-ojkw- 
ation ; and the plunder of the Carnatic, an eventual 
addition to his own territories in the Deccan, and 
a future partition of Bengal and Hindoostau. may 
have been urged by the Peishwa to excite his am- 
bition and cupidity. In this conforonce may also 

* Maliratta MSS., and original Icttci'!-, 
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be seen, the real spring from -which a host of Mah- 
rattas were poured into the Carnatic. * 

^ The only authentic record I have recovered of the ar- 
rangement which preceded this expedition, and that bears no 
date, IS a copy of the original authority by the Kaja, which is 
not more loose and vague, than many Mahratta documents 
equally important. By this paper, I conjecture, that the 
Peishwa furnished the infantry, and, from subsequent events, 
it is probable that he by this means weakened his own army. 
The cavalry under Ilughoojee was furnished b^' different leaders. 
I do not know w’ho Koossajee Yessajee Bhonslay, the person 
mentioned in the paper, was, but he is supposed to have been 
the commander of the infantry. 

Literal translation of an authority issued hy Shao Maharaja to 
the Sena Sahib Soobeh. 

To Eajman Rajasree Rughoojee Bhonslay Sena Sahib 
Soobeh,—. 

The following orders are issued to you, regarding the ar- 
rangements to be made in the province of the Carnatic, south 
of the Toongbuddra. 

Districts^ the collections from ‘mhich^ •voholly belong to the Raja 

Shao. 

1. Trichinopoly. 

2. Tanjore. 

3. Arcot, including Ginjee. 

4. Seringapatam, after deducting what is fixed by the treafy 

'with government. 

Other Districts. 

1. Sera. 

2. Adonee. 

3. Kumoul. 

4. Rurpa. 

5. Phoot Mahal (or portions of various districts). 

According to the amount which may be received from the 
above mentioned places, the Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, Sahotra, 
&c. having been deducted, the remainder being Mokassa, one 
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tacked Bajee Raoi' crossed th'e'Godavery in defiance , 
of the Mahratta ai'my, and moved in the direction 
of Ahihedhuguf, plundering the villages in his 
route. The Peishwa, -being joined by 
liiO. Chimnajee Appa, mth a body of fresh troops,' 
principally Concan infantry, repeatedly at-, 
tacked the Moghuls, and Nasir. Jiing was at length, 
compelled to retire towards the Godaveryj but 
after several months, the Mahrattas, tired of the 
unprofitable war, gladly entered bn terms of ac-. 
commodation, and a treaty was concluded at 
Moongy Pyetun, by which both parties pledged ' 
themselves to maintain peace, and mutually to re-^ 
frain from plundering in the Deccan, t Hindia and t 
Kirkoun, districts on the banks of the Nerbuddah, 
were conferred on Bajee Rao in Jagheer |, and the. 

* The respectable author of the Khuzaneh Amirah, was not. 
aware of the junction of these troops. Shah Nuwaz Khan, 
author of the Muasir Ool Oomrah, was probably present during 
the service ; but he does not, In his memoirs of Nasir Jung, 
mention the strength of the army, with which he crossed the 
Godavery. Nasir Jung appears to have been accompanied by 
the whole of his father’s park of artillery, which may have been 
sent back from Malwa ; and Chimnajee Appa, in an original., 
letter, states his army at thirty thousand cavalry, twenty thou- ■ 
sand infantry, one hundred and fifty guns, three hundred swivels' 
and jingals (or wall pieces), mounted on camels, and three hun-' 
dred rocket camels. Allowing him to .have greatly over esti- 
mated them, as enemies, there was still too large a force to au-; 
thorize, as a general, such a venture on the part of Bajee Rap. 

f Original letter from Chimnajee Appa. Mahratta MSS., 
Nasir Jung’s army did not pass Ahmednugur. Sir J. Malcolm' 
is under a mistake, in'supposing .that Nasir Jung burnt Poona. ' 

J Khuzaneh Amirah,' Hudeequ-i-alum.' Mahratta MSS. 
Chimnajee Appa mentions, -that somP Jagheer 'districts tow’ardsr 
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of the Nerbuddahj. oh the 28th day of April 1740. 
On receiving this intelligence, Shunkrajee Narrain 
was appointed Soobehdar of the Concan, Khundoor 
jee Mankur was left in command of a body of 
troops, whilst Chimnajee Appa and his nephew, 
after the usual cremonies of mourning, which oc- 
cupy ten or twelve days, returned to Poona, and 
shortly aftemards repaired to Satara. 

The death of Bajee Rao is an event in Mahratta 
annals, which, oh his account alone, deserves a 
pause. In the history of this nation, whose very 
existence was the confusion of other states, an oc- 
casional survey, however brie^ of those powers with 
whom they have transactions, is absolutely necesr 
sary. The reader may now, indeed, be less at a loss 
to comprehend who the Mahrattas were, than Eu- 
ropean contemporaries of Bajee Rao, who heard of 
a people unknown a century before*, that had 
overturned ancient monarchies, who were plunder- 
ing and burning on the east, and on the west, from 
the Hooghly to the Bunass, and from Madras to 
Delhi; yet, from the diffutiye nature of .their con;, 
quests, one may be apt, without some survey of the 
kind, combined with a retrospective view of their 


parent, he shaves his mustachios, and performs all the rites as 
if present where ^he death happened. Bramins observe the 
anniversary of the death of their relations, and on tlic new 
moon, of every month, perform certain ceremonies to their 
manes. ' 

* Even up to the period, of the death of Raja Ram, they 
were less known among Europeans by the name of Mahrattas, 
than by that of the Sivajees. 

VOL. I. 0 0 
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Nana Sahib, arrived at Kolabali on the fiftl. 
march, and distinguished himself on his first Sf 
by an attach on a party stationed under the p 
tion of Heera-kot, which he drove into Sui 
jee’s caiiip, killed twenty-five or thirty men, 
took Toolajee, the half-brother of Sumbhajee 
soner. * The English ‘ had arrived before J 
Sahib j they forced the fleet of Sumbhajee to 
down to Severndroog,' and compelled him to i 
his camp from the sea-side, where it was pit« 
on their arrival, and to throw up an intrenchi. 
to protect his people from a heavy cannoi 
which they opened from their ships. Sumbh 
applied to the English for permission to retire tt 
verndroogt, but they refused to listen to his reqi 
He however effected his escape by some mean: 
which the Mahratta letters and manuscripts afl 
no particulars. Chimnajee Appa having joi 
Nana Sahib, they were concerting the reductioi 
Rewadunda, when accounts reached them of 
death J of Bajee Rao, which happened on thebai 

* He was released, but in what manner does not appear. 

f Chimnajee Appa’s letter. 

On the death of a near relation, Hindoos are suppos 
unclean for ten days, during which, they are to be rigic 
abstemious in every respect ; this observance is called sootu 
"Where the relationship is not near, or the death happens a; 
great distance, one, two, or three days are sufficient. The fune; 
rites ought to be performed by the nearest relation, and alwn 
last ten days, during which, or until the 12th or ISth day, I 
mourner is considered unclean. After a corpse is burnt 
. buried, the soul is supposed to hover round the spot for h 
days before it wings its flight, to receive judgment from Yc 
Dhurm.' In whatever place a Hindoo hears of the death of 

22 
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saiT. The reader maynovr, indeed, be less a: a lo^s 
to comprehend \rho ^e Mahiattas vere, than £n- 
ropean contemporaries of Bm.ee Kao, rrho heard cf 
a people unknovm a century before*, that had 
overtumed ancient monarchies, v^ho Trere plunder- 
ing and buming on the east, and on the vest, from 
the Hooghly to the Bunass, and from ^Madras to 
Delhi; yet, from ftie diSiisive nature of their con- 
quests, one may be apt, without some rarrev of liie 
kind, combined vith a retrospective riev cf tiieir 


parent, he shaves his mnstachios, andpsTfo—: dl n*''^ 
if present where the death happened B.-^aias ohscr^'.^tC 
anniversary of the death of their rebtiens, aad on the 

moon, of every month, perform certain ccrcaoniis to th'^*- 
manes* 

* Even up to the period of the death of Rsja Ram, ther 
were less^ known among Europeans hy the name of JIahr>^-^ 
than by that of the Sivajccs. 
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past history, to lose sight of the rise and progress 
of their power, and of their relative importance in 
India. The Mahomedan wars, from the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, the plans and 
conquests of Sivajee, the state of the Deccan after 
his death, the increase of habitual rapine by . the 
absence of controlling authority, the immense pre- 
datory power which was thus prepared, and the 
means of directing it, placed by the Moghuls in the 
hands of Shao, had all their share in accumulating 
the mighty mass of Mahratta force ; and when we 
consider the skill with which Ballajee Wishwanath, 
and his successor, combined and guided the whole 
weight of such a tremendous engine of destruction, 
we cease to feel surprised at the havoc which it 
spread. Other causes, besides Mahratta progress, 
had concurred to complete the humiliation of the 
Timoorian dynasty, and at the period of Bajee 
Rao’s death the vast fabric of the Moghul empire 
was disjointed or in ruins. 

Mohummud Shah had received his liberty and 
his crown, after both had been subjected to the 
will of a despot : Delhi had been plundered of up- 
wards of thirty millions of pounds sterling ; thou- 
sands of its inhabitants had been cruelly massacred} 
and Cabul, Tatta, and Mooltan, were added by 
Nadir Shah, to his kingdom of Persia. 

Khan Dowran, who was killed in a precipitate 
attack on the Persian army, had befen suceeded as 
Vizier, by Kummur-ud-deen Khan, the friend of 
Nizam Ool Moolk, so that the faction of the Toor- 
anee Moghuls remained in power, though. contrary 
to the secret wishes of the emperor. Nizam Ool 
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Moolk, dignified with the title of UmeerOol.Oom- 
rah, remained for some time at Delhi, but having 
heard that his son Nasir Jung meditated, rebellion, 
he obtained the emperor’s sanction for transferring 
his title of Umeer Ool Oorarah to his eldest son 
Ghazee-ud-deen, and commenced his march for the 
Deccan. 

Sadut Khan, the Nabob of Oude, died before 
Nadir Shah left Delhi, and his nephew and son-in- 
law, Abdool Munsoor Khan Sufdur Jung, was ap 
pointed his successor. ^ « 

The principal Rajpoots, still tributary to the/ 
emperor, were those of Jeypoor, Joudpoor, and 
Oudepoor. Both the last mentioned states had been 
subjected to partial devastation from the Mahrattas; 
but the intimate cennection subsisting between Jey 
Sing and Bajee Bao *, prevented such aggressions 
in the districts of Jeypoor. 

The Jhats,-.originally a tribe of Shooders from 
the banks of the Indus, had, a short time before 
the death of Aurungzebe, established themselves 
in the territory between Agra and Jeypoor. Their 
chief, Chooramun, attained power during the con- 
fusion of the times, and the plunder of the baggage 
of Aurungzebe’s army, is said to have furnished the 
means of beginning the fortifications of Bhurtpoor. 

1 Though situated at such a distance fi'om each 
[other, the Ma,hratta progress was .the. cause of the 
I rise of tile Jhats, and being afterwards, from the 

* Bajee Rao had a secret agent residing with Jey Sing, 
the name of the envoy ('Venkajee Ram) is mentioned in one 
of Bajee Rao’s original letters. 

O O 2 
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cstnblislicd hiinsclf was the son of a Ilindoostanec 
Aliccr *, a class of shepherds nearly similar to the 
Dluingnrs of Maharashtra. An Afghan adopted 
him, ■when a hoy, as his son, and gave him the 
nanieof Ali ^lohnmmnd llohillali, which procured 
for him and all his followers the ap))cllation of llo- 
hillahs. He began his career under the deputy 
governors of i\Iooradahad, as commander of a 
small party of Aljdian cavalry. Hcal\crwards got 
possession of lands on pretence of paying a higher 
rent for (hem ; and at last, on an attempt to sup- 
press his encroachments, he raised an insurrection 
and defeated (he deputy of the Vizier Kummur-ud- 
deen Khan ; in whose Jagheer, .situated in (ho 
Dooah, little more than a hundred miles to the 
southward of the capital, all the.se circumstances 
happened. 

In the Deccan and Carnatic, Nizam Ool !Moolk 
divided the revenue with the I^Iahrattas; except 
in the Swtirajc, and where tcrritoiy had been 
wholly ceded in Jagheer; the Nizam, in other 
situations, claiming sovereignly, as the iMahraltas 
did tribute, over all (hose slates and princijxilitic.s 
to the southward of the Toongbiiddra, which had 
submitted to Aurungzehe. 

Dost Ally, the ncj)hew of that Sadut Oolla Khan, 
who in the year I70G was lefl by Daood Khan as 
his deputy in the Carnatic Payeen Ghaut, had, in 
1732, succeeded hi.s uncle as nabob, but without 
obtaining (he sanction of Nizam Ool Moolk or the 
authority of the emperor. 


* Mr, Forster r.nyn Ire was a Jalh. 
0 0 J3 
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The country was breaking into many small 
states 5 the nabobs of Kurnoul, Kurpa, and Sava- 
. nooT, the descendants of governors under the 
dynasties of Beejapoor and Golcondah, were closely 
connected with some of the Mahrattas, and had 
been, for '•.some time, nearly independent. The 
son-in-law of the Nabob of Arcot, the well known 
Chunda Sahib, had obtained'possession of Trichi- 
nopoly on pretence of affording protection to, the 
widow of its late Baja. 

Thq nominal Baja of Tanjore was the grandson 
of Sivajee’s brother Venkajee. Tookajee, the 
youngest of Venkajee’s three sons, was flie only 
one who had issue ; and at this period, two sons 
of Tookajee*s remained alive ; the one, Syajee, was 
legitimate, the other Pertaub Sing was the son of 
a concubine. The government was administered 
under the name of the former, but the power was 
held by a Mahomedan officer, who since the time 
of- Tookajee, had been vested with the command 
of the fort of Tanjore. Syajee, who some years 
afterwards placed himself under the protection of 
the English at Madras, was dispossessed by this 
officer, who raised Pertaub Sing to the head of the 
government in 1741 j but the new Bjya would not 
submit to the control of his minister, and freed 
himself from a state of tutelage, by assassination. 

The English and French, who were so soon to 
take a part in the contentions and usurpations of 
the times, still remained on the defensive, uncon- 
scious of their own strength, or unwilling to exert 
it } and although the former, when driven to arms, 
had manfully asserted their rights on all occasions. 
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ycl llio nicrdiaiils of (hose two grccat n.itions, in 
common witli those of other jMiropciin factories, 
sought, only to increase their iradc .and privileges 
hy hiimhle submission, and frequent bribes or pre- 
sents to the petty courts surrounding them. 

'riie Portuguese had been severely humbled by 
the Mahrattas. The ICnsrlish at Bombav courted 

4 • m 

the Pcishwa, through his brother Chimnajee Appa, 
for the pur|Jose of obtaining an cNlcnsion of com- 
mercial jirivileges, and a treaty had been settled 
with (.'himnajee Appa at Passein, in ,Iuly 1739. 

'J*he Kaja of .Soonda, and the Dcssayc of Car- 
war, had assisted the I’ortugucsc in their war against 
the Mahrattas; but the l\ana of Bednoor, whose 
territory adjoined that of Sumbhajee R.aja ofKol.a- 
ptujr, apj)ears to have remained neutr.nl. 

'J'he Mysore state, though a declared trilnitary 
of the Moghuls, and of the Baja .Shao, had for 
twelve or tifieen years, by the commotions of its 
neighbours, and the vigour of some of its oflicers, 
been exempteil from the scene of plunder and ex- 
action which devastated the greater ])art of India. 

.Such was the disjointed slate of the Moghul 
empire at this important jicriod. The detail of 
events has unlbhled. the jiarlies, the feuds, and the 
domestic jmliev of the ]\Iahrattas; but something 
remains to be said of the .ndminislration and charac- 
ter of Bajec Bao. 

Having already dwelt ujion the artificial divi- 
sions of revenue, adopted .ns a means of cementing 
union among the Alahratlas, it is fit to enquire, 
how far it tended to that end, and how long the 
detail of the system was preserved. That it did 
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create union, and give an immediate direction to 
the predatoiy power of the Deccan, is unquestion- 
' able ; and it is probable the Malirattas would 
• never have spread their , conquests so far, had not 
,this means been devised for conciliating and con- 
trolling the chiefs. It was founded on a principle 
of self-interest,, which, fitly directed to the views 
of a community, is unerring in its results; but 
it must always be remembered, that tliis principle, 
when misapplied or misunderstood, may tend as 
much to stir up sedition, and to create hostility, as 
to preserve union and ensure combination. Bajee 
Rao had not leisure to attend to detail or arrange- 
ment ; the minute divisions which were made of 
the revenues, ceded by the Moghuls, served to 
provide hundreds of Bramin carcoons with bread; 
and every one interpreted the amount of his own, 
or his master’s claims to Surdeshmookhee, Babtee, 
Mokassa, &c. rather according to his power to 
enforce his demands, than his ability to prove their 
justice. 

The more solid institutions of Sivajee are yet 
found amongst his native mountains, but the origin 
of the distribution of revenue in the year 1720, 
was, in less than fifty years, understood by few 
people in the Mahratta country *, and is now use- 
ful chiefly as an historical record. 

* There is an original memorandam from Nana Fumuirecs, 
without date, amongst the old papers at Satara, desiring to know 
the period and origin of the ^stribution. On this paper is 
marked, seemingly as a memorandum of the answer sent, Soor 
Sun 1117 (about Anno Domini 1717). I have frequently found 
Bramin revenue ofEcers in other respects very intelligent men, 
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Witli regard to Bajee Rao, when we look to the 
perplexities both foreign and domestic, in which 
he was involved, the confusion which continued to 
prevail in every branch of the administration is far 
, from surprising. He manifested little disposition 
towards regular government ; many of his country- 
men accuse him of avarice j of some disregard to the 
obser\'ances of his faith ; and of being so entirely 
a soldier, as to neglect every branch of finance 
and jurisprudence. Their opinions are entitled to 
full consideration, but will not greatly detract 
from the superior character of Bajee Rao. If he 
inherited some of the defects of his cast^ he was 
free from their bigotry, and but slightly tainted 
with the meaner vices, which render the general 
character of Bramins when in power despicable. 
The strictures of his countr}'men are best answered 


who said there was no diSbrcnce in the origin of Jagheer and 
Mokassa, both being . bestowed, as they observed ‘^for the 
maintenance of troops, and consequently they must always have 
been the same.” The want of research and historical observ- 
ation amongst the Mohrattas, in' common with all Hindoos, is 
a greater obstacle to the attainment of information than can be 
conceived in a European country. Every thing must be worm- 
ed out of them by attentive perseverance ; in that way there is 
a wide field for the enquirer; but unfortunately, it takes years 
of experience, before a European is qualified to question a 
native of India. 

Since vrriting the above note, I have discovered a letter 
written in the year 1765, where similar queries are put, to know 
the meaning of the Sxvnraje territory. The Swuraje*' says the 
writer of the answer (Govind Rao Chitnees), ** is tlie territory 
west of the Beema, and all which you call Swuraje, beyond that, 
is Zuhxirdusiec^^ (violent usurpation). 
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by his embarrassments and his career. It is true 
he was inordinately ambitious, and „in . his ’ last 
scheme of subjugating the Deccan, he completely 
miscalculated his means 5 yet he made the best ' 
amends for his%ant of foresight, by, receding from 
the attempt in ,a creditable manner. Bajee Ilao^s 
plans, like those of most men when formed amidst 
a choice of- difficulties, surrounded by faction, in- 
triguesi and danger, did not extend to remote 
futurity. As a politician, however, in suppressing 
much domestic opposition, in quickly discerning, 
and promptly counteracting the designs of Nizam 
Ool Moolk, he evinced penetration, talent, and 
vigour. His enlarged views, in fitly directing the 
only power at his disposal, might lead us to sup- 
pose him capable of the greatest undertaking, but 
a summary of character must reject speculation. 
As a predatory leader his qualities were great j he 
was brave and eloquent, enterprizing and skilful. 
The period at which he lived, and the circums- 
tances under which he acted, are so very difiPerent 
fi:om those of Sivajee, that a comparison cannot be 
succinctly drawn. Yet the distinctions are . suffi- 
ciently obvious, and Bajee Rao, though a better 
man; must remain a much less distinguished cha-r 
racter in history. 

Bajee Rao was handsome in his person, and his 
manner was more that of a frank soldier than of a 
smooth courtier j when in the field with his troops 
he kept up no state, and shared in all the privations 
of the meanest horseman. An anecdote illustrative 
of his character is preserved from the following 
circumstance. Before Nizam Ool Moolk had seen 
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Bajee Rao, during the first campaign in which 
they were opjiosed to eacli other, thoTormer desired 
a famous painter in his service to repair to the 
army of Bajee Rao, and bring his likeness, taken 
in whatever attitude he might first see him. The 
painter executed his task, and on -his return ex- 
hibited the Peishwa mounted, with, the head and 
heel ropes of his horse in liis feeding bag, like that 
of a<common Mahratta, his spear resting on his 
shoulder, whilst he was rubbing with both his 
hands some cars of ripened Joowaree *, which he 
was eating as he rode. 

Bajee Rao left three sons. Ballajee Bajee Rao, 
the eldest, succeeded him as Peishwa j his second 
son was Rugonath Rao, afterwards so well known, 
to the English ; and ins third was Jenardin Bawa, 
who died in early youth. He also left one illegiti- 
mate son by a Mahomedan mother, whom he bred 
a Mussulman, and named Shumsher Buhadur. 

^ A sort of grain (Holcus Saccharatus) common throughout 
the Deccan, The meal the Peishwa was making, is a very 
common one in a Mahratta army, and if tliey have nothing 
else, they do not consider it great privation. A Mahratta cul- 
tivator frequently subsists for weeks on the ripening grain, 
with no other sustenance. 
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